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Nature  ! great  parent ! whofe  iinceafmg  hand 
Rolls  round  the  feafons  of  the  changeful  year. 

How  mighty,  how  majeftic  are  thy  wo|'ks  I 
With  what  a pieafing  dread  they  fwell’the  foul  I 

Thomson’s  Seasons.  Winter,  Ver.  105, 


TO 


SAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  Escb  M.R 


Sir, 


the  opportunity  of  revifmg  and 


augmenting  this  part  of  my  Letters 
on  Switzerland,  and  of  rendering  them 
more  worthy  of  public  infpedlion,  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  honour  of  accom- 
panying your  Son  upon  his  Travels,  to 
you  I beg  leave  to  infcribe  this  Second 
Volume,  as  a public  mark  of  that  efteem 
and  regard,  with  which  I am, 


Sir, 


Your  moft  obedient, 

and  obliged  humble  fervant, 


Bemerton, 
Feb.  20,  1789. 


Wm  coxe. 


Addition  to  the  Account  of  Sauffure^  p.  34S. 

SaufTure  died  in  1799.  Sennebier,  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  Hlfloire  Litteraire  de  Geneve,  has  publiftied 
an  hiftorical  memoir  on  his  life  and  writings. 
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LETTER  36. 

Pajfage  of  the  Tete  Noire^Col  de  Bahne^Mont 
B lane Its  great  Elevation* 

Geneva,  Auguft  28® 

OUITTING  Trient,  we  traverfed  fome 
narrow  vallies,  through  forefts  of  pine 
and  fir,  by  the  fide  of  a fmall  but  impetuous 
torrent,  which  takes  its  rife  from  the  neighbour- 
ing glacier.  The  road,  which  is  very  rugged, 
is  carried  over  the  fteep  crags  of  a mountain 
called  La  Tite  Noire.  A little  way  from  Trient 
we  entered  the  duchy  of  Faucigny,  fubje6l  * to 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  arrived  at  the  vale 


: Vol.il 


* Now  fubjed  to  France. 
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of 


of  Chamouny  ; the  great  mountains  and  glaciera 
of  Savoy  rifing  rnajeftically  before  us. 

Another  way  leads  from  Trient  to  Chamouny 
over  the  Col  de  Balme.  I paifed  it  on  a mule 
the  yth  of  September  1785;  it  is  exceedingly 
fteep,  but  not  dangerous,  as  reprefented  by 
many  travellers  ; for  I did  not  even  find  it  necef- 
fary  to  difmount ; and  the  path,  which  is  in  no 
part  bare  rock,  runs  through  a thick  wood 
clothing  the  fides  of  the  mountain.  We  fet  off 
from  Trient  on  this  expedition  about  half  pad 
four,  with  the  expeftation  of  feeing  the  fun  rife 
on  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  but  were  difap- 
pointed  ; for  we  did  not  reach  the  Col  de  Balme 
in  lefs  than  two  hours,  and  day  had  already 
begun  to  break.  We  enjoyed,  however,  from 
the  fummit  an  extenfive  profpedt,  which  many 
travellers  confider  as  equal  to  the  mod  fublime 
profpedls  in  Switzerland : on  one  fide  it  com- 
mands the  Vallaisj  the  alps  of  St.  Bernard^  and 
the  didant  mountains  of  the  cantons  of  Under- 
walden  and  Bern  ; the  other  comprehends  Mont 

Blanc  and  the  circumjacent  heights.  I obferved 
the  Point  de  Moujfon  ; the  Mortine^  fupporting 
on  its  top  the  glacier  of  Buet^  on  which  de  Luc 
made  his  celebrated  experiments  to  afcertain  the 
date  of  the  atmofphere  ; the  Point  de  la  Tour  ^ 
Les  Aiguilles  d'  Ar gentler e ; the  Aiguille  de  Midi, 

a piked 


• Mont  Blanc. 
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a piked  rock  darting  out  of  a large  mafs  of 
fnow ; and,  laftly,  Mont  Blanc  itfelf.  The 
higheft  point  of  this  gigantic  mountain  is  in  the 
ihape  of  a comprefled  hemifphere,  and  is  called 
from  its  form  La  Bop  du  Dromedaire ; from 
that  point  it  gradually  finks,  prefents  a kind  of 
concave  furface  of  fnow,  in  the  midll  of  which 
IS  a fmall  pyramid  of  ice ; then  rifes  into  a fecond 
hemifphere,  called  by  fome  Little  Mont  Blanc^ 
but  with  more  propriety  by  others  Le  Dome  du 
Milieu^  or  the  Middle  Dome  ; thence  it  defcends 
into  another  concave  furface  terminating  in  a 
point,  indifcriminately  dyled  by  the  natives 
Aigtnlle  de  Goute^  Point  de  GouiG  and  Dome  de 
Goute,  and  which  I ihall  name  the  Dome  of 
Goiite ; from  that  dome  it  ends  abruptly,  and 
lofes  itfelf  amid  the  mountains  that  bound  the 
vale  of  Chamouny. 

Mont  Blanc  is  particularly  didinguiflied  from 
other  mountains  by  a mantle  of  fnow,  which 
clothes  its  fummit  and  Tides,  almod  without  the 
intervention  of  the  lead  rock  to  break  the  glare 
of  the  white  appearance,  from  whence  its  name 
is  derived.  This  circumdance  frequently  deceives 
the  eye  unaccudomed  to  fuch  objeds,  and  in 
many  fituations  renders  it  lefs  lofty  in  appear- 
ance, than  it  is  in  reality.  Although  the  fummit 
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was  more  than  feven  thoufand  feet  above  the  fpot 
where  I flood,  yet  it  did  not  imprefs  me  with 
that  aflonifliment  which  might  be  expelled  from 
its  fuperior  height  and  magnitude  above  the 
circumjacent  mountains.  I was  indeed  more , 
ftruck  with  the  firft  view  of  the  Schreckhorn 
from  the  top  of  the  Scheidec,  than  of  Mont 
Blanc  from  the  Col  de  Balme.  The  fummit  of 
Mont  Blanc  being  of  a roundifli  form,  and 
covered  with  fnow%  unites  beauty  with  grandeur  ^ 
whereas  the  Schreckhorn  being  piked,  naked, 
and  its  fiiagged  fides  only  flreaked  with  fnow, 
its  grand  charafteriflics  are  ruggednefs  and  hor- 
ror ; and  hence  it  derives  the  name  of  Schreck- 
horn, or  the  Peak  of  Terror  *.  But  Mont 
Blanc  foon  re«aflumed  its  real  importance,  feemed 
to  increafe  in  fize  and  height,  and  folely  attraded 
our  attention,  until  we  entered  the  vale  of 
Chamouny, 

You,  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  alpine 
fcenes,  may,  perhaps,  conceive  a faint  idea  of 

' * The  traveller  will  recollejfl,  that  I am  here  defcrib- 

Ing  Mont  Blanc,  as  obferved  from  the  Col  de  Balme, 
and  the  vale  of  Chamouny.  Thofe  who  have  feen  it 
from  the  valley  of  Aoft  aifure  me,  that  it  is  not  on  that 
fide  covered  with  a mantle  of  fnow,  but  exceeds  even  the 
Schreckhorn  in  ruggednefs  and  horror. 

the 


Mont  Blanc. 
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the  elevation  of  this  gigantic  mountain,  on 
being  informed,  that  the  mantle  of  fnow,  'which 
appears  to  cover  its  top  and  Tides,  exceeds  an 
altitude  of  four  thoufand  feet  perpendicular,  and 
nine  thoufand  feet  in  a horizontal  diredion 
from  the  Dome  of  Goute  to  the  fummit ; and 
that  the  height  of  the  fnow  and  ice,  eflimated 
from  the  fource  of  the  Arveron,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert,  to  the  fummit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  cannot  be  lefs  than  twelve  thoufand 
perpendicular  feet,  or  near  three  times  as  high 
as  Snowdon  in  North  Wales. 

Five  glaciers  extend  into  this  vale  of  Cha- 
mouny,  and  are  feparated  from  each  other  by 
forells,  corn-fields,  and  meadows  ; fo  that  large 
trads  of  ice  are  blended  with  cultivation,  and 
perpetually  fucceed  each  other  in  the  moll  fin- 
gular  and  ftriking  viciffitude.  Thefe  glaciers, 
which  lie  chiefly  in  the  hollows  of  the  moun« 
tains,  and  are  fome  leagues  in  length,  unite  at 
the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc^  the  highefl  mountain  in 
Europe,  and  probably  of  the  antient  world. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  De  Luc,  (by 
whofe  improvement  of  the  barometer,  elevations 
are  taken  with  a degree  of  facility  and  accuracy 
before  unattainable,)  the  height  of  this  m,oantain 
above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  23911  French 
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LETTER  36. 

toifes,  or  15,304  Englifli  feet  ^ ; or,  according 
to  Sir  George  Schuckborough,  of  15,662  feet. 

De  Luc  having  found  the  altitude  of  the 
Buety  from  thence  took  geometrically  the  eleva" 
tion  of  Mo?2t  Blanc.  The  labours  of  this  cele- 
brated naturalift,  and  his  rules  for  computing 
heights  by  the  barometer,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
very  valuable  treatife,  Sur  les  Modifications  ds 
V Atmofphered^  Thefe  rules  are  explained,  and 
his  tables  reduced  to  Engliih  meafure,  by  Dr« 
Malkelyne,  Aftronomer  Royal ; and  ftill  more 
fully  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horfley  f . 

The  accuracy  of  thefe  barometrical  .meafure- 
inents  was  verified  by  Sir  George  Schuckbo- 
rough, in  a number  of  ingenious  experiments  to 
afcertain  the  elevation  of  feveral  mountains  of 
Savoy,  a Ihort  time  before  I arrived  at  Geneva. 

* In  reducing  the  Frencli  toirej  wlilcli  is  ecjual  to  fix 
Lrench  feet,  to  Englifh  meafure,  I have  confidered  the 
proportion  of  the  Engliih  to  the  French  foot  as  15  to 
16.  Its  real  proportion,  according  to  the  accurate  cal- 
culation of  Sir  George  Schuckborough,  is  15  to  16  and 
a fmall  fra6lion ; but  the  error  in  my  calculation  being 
not  one  toife  in  a thoufand,  in  order  to  prevent  confufion, 
1 have  omitted  the  fradfion. 

■f  Now  Eifiiop  of  Rochefter.  Eoth  thefe  treatifes  are 
publlilied  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa<5lions  for  the  year 
1774, 


He 


Mont  Blanc, 
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He  followed  De  Luc’s  method ; computed  the 
heights  of  feveral  mountains,  reciprocally,  by 
barometrical  and  geometrical  obfervations,  and 
perceived  that  they  almofl  exadly  coincided. 
Having  found  the  elevation  of  the  Mole  above 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  he  took  from  thence  the 
geometrical  altitude  of  Mont  Blanc,  During 
the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  he  was  enabled 
to  correct  fome  trifling  errors  in  De  Luc’s  calcu- 
lations ; to  improve  his  difcoveries  ; and  to  facL 
litate  the  means  of  taking  elevations,  by  flmpli- 
fying  the  tables  and  rules, 

I am  convinced,  from  the  fituation  of  Mont 
Blanc^  and  its  fuperior  altitude  above  the  fur- 
rounding mountains,  that  it  exceeds  the  loftiefl: 
point  in  Switzerland,  which  is,  next  to  Mont 
Blanc^  the  mod  elevated  ground  in  Europe, 
That  it  is  higher  than  any  part  of  Afia  and 
Africa,  is  an  aflfertion  which  can  only  be  proved 
by  comparing  the  judicious  calculations  of  mo- 
dern travellers  with  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
former  writers;  and  by  (hewing,  that  there  is 
probably  no  mountain  in  thofe  two  quarters  of 
the  globe,  whofe  altitude  furpaflTes  15,000  feet. 
Perhaps  in  no  indance  has  the  imagination  of 
man  been  more  given  to  amplification,  than  in 
afcertaining  the  heights  of  the  globe.  Gruner* 
in  his  defcription  of  the  Swifs  glaciers,  has 
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a LETTER  36. 

mentioned  the  elevation  of  fome  remarkable 
mountains,  agreeably  to  the  calculations  of  feve- 
ral  famous  geographers  and  travellers,  both 
ancient  and  modern. 

Tolfes.  Eng.  Feet, 

According  to  Strabo,  the  higheft 
mountain  of  the  ancient  world 
■was  about  — — 3,411  21,830 

According  to  Riccioli  — 58,216  372,382 

According  to  Father  Kircher,  who 
took  the  elevations  of  mountains 

■I 

by  the  uncertain  method  of  mea- 
furing  their  fhadows 


JEtna  is 

— 4,000 

25,600 

The  Peak  of  TenerilF 

— 10,000 

64,000 

Mount  Athos  —• 

— 20,000 

128,000 

Bariffa  in  Egypt  — 

28,000 

179,200 

But  thefe  calculations  are  evidently  fo  extrava- 
gant, that  their  exaggeration  mull:  ftrike  the  moil 
common  obferver.  If  we  confult  more  modern 
and  rational  accounts^  it  appears,  that  the  Peak 
of  Teneriff  and  ^tna  have  been  frequently 
fuppofed  the  higheil  points  of  the  globe.  Tene- 
riff  is  eftimated  by  fome  natural  philofophers,  to 
be  3,000  toifes,  or  19,200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea ; but,  according  to  Feuille,  this  ele- 
vation is  reduced  to  2,070  toifes,  or  13,248 
feet ; whereas  .^tna,  by  the  accurate  computa- 
tions 


Mo7it  Blanc. 


dons  of  Sauffure,  rifes  only’^  1672  toifes,  or 
10,7004  feet  above  the  fea.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  there  are  no  mountains,  except  thofe  in 
America,  (the  elevation  whereof,  according  to 
Condamine,  furpafles  3000  toifes,  or  19,200 
feet,)  which  are  equal  to  the  altitude  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

* According  to  Sir  George  Schuckborough,  1672 
toifes,  or  10,954  feet ; who  fays,  I have  ventured  to 
“ compute  the  height  of  this  celebrated  mountain  from 
**  my  own  tables,  though  from  an  obfervation  of  Mn 
De  SaulTure  in  1773?  which  that  gentleman  obligingly 
“ communicated  to  me.  It  will  ferve  to  fhow  that  this 
“ volcano  is  by  no  means  the  highefl:  mountain  of  the 
old  world ; and  that  Vefuvius,  placed  upon  Mount 
-/Etna,  vfould  not  be  equal  to  the  height  of  Mont 
“ Blanc,  which  I take  to  be  the  moft  elevated  point  of 
Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.’* 

I am  happy  to  find  my  conje/flures  corroborated  by  that 


ingenious  and  accurate  obferver* 

Feet. , 

Height  of  ^tna,  according  to  Sir  George  to?954 
Of  Vefuvius,  according  to  SaulTure  = — 3>9‘^c) 

Of  both  together  — — • — • 14,854 

Height  of  Mont  Blanc,  according  to  Sir 

George  — — — 15,662 

Difference, — or  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc 

above  that  of  E,tna  and  V’efuvius  united  808 


For  Hill  further  Information  on  this  curious  fubjedt,  the 
reader  Is  referred  to  M.  Trembley’s  Analyfe  d'* Experiences 
fur  la  Mefure  des  Hauturesy  in  Saulfure’s  Voyages  dans  les 
AlpeSf  vol.  ii.  p.  616. 

Ill 
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In  order^  however,  to  determine  with  abfolute 
certainty  that  Mont  Blanc  is  the  higheft  point  of 
the  old  world,  it  would  be  neceffary  ^o  eftimate, 
by  the  fame  mode  of  menfuration;  Mont  Blanc, 
the  Schreckhorn,  the  Peak  of  TenerilF,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  in  Africa,  the  Taurus,  and  the 
Caucafus. 

The  chain  of  the  Caucafus  has  long  been 
deemed  the  higheft  mountains  of  Afia ; and  fome 
philofophers,  upon  confidering  the  great  fupe- 
riority  of  the  eaftern  rivers  over  the  European, 
both  in  depth  and  breadth,  have  drawn  a pre- 
fumptive  argument,  that  the  Afiatic  mountains 
are  much  more  lofty  than  thofe  of  Europe.  But 
conjedlures  are  now  banifhed  from  natural  philo- 
fophy ; and,  until  it  fhall  be  proved  from  un- 
doubted calculations,  that  the  highefl:  part  of  the 
Caucafus  rifes  more  than  15,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  Mont  Blanc  may  be  fairly  con-^ 
fidered  as  more  elevated. 


( II  ) 
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% 

Glacier  of  Bojfon' — Montanvert ^Expedition  acrofs 

the  Valley  of  Ice. 

UGUST  23(3,  we  mounted  by  the  fide  of 
the  glacier  of  Boffon,  to  les  Murallles  de 
^lace^  fo  called  from  their  refemblance  to  walls : 
they  form  large  ranges  of  ice  of  prodigious  thick- 
nefs  and  folidity,  rifing  abruptly,  and  parallel 
to  each  other  Some  of  thefe  ranges  appeared 
about  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  \ but,  if 
we  may  believe  our  guides,  they  are  four  hun^ 
dred  feet  above  their  real  bafe®  Near  them 
were  pyramids  and  cones  of  ice  of  all  forms  and 
fizes,  {hooting  to  a very  confiderable  height, 
in  the  mod:  beautiful  and  fantailic  fhapes*  From 
this  glacier,  which  we  croffed  without  much 
difficulty,  we  enjoyed  a fine  view  of  tiie  vale  of 
Chamouny, 

The  24th.  We  had  propofed  fallying  forth 
this  morning  very  early,  in  order  to  vifit  the  val« 
ley  of  ice,  in  the  glacier  of  Montanvert,  and  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  the  time  would  admit ; but  the 

^ 11117855  miir allies  de  ^lace  JXQ  \oj\gQv 

weather 
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weather  proving  cloudy,  and  likely  to  rain,  we 
deferred  our  departure  till  nine.  Having  pro- 
cured three  guides,  we  afcended  on  horfeback 
about  three  miles ; we  were  then  obliged  to  dif- 
mount,  and  fcrambled  up  a fteep  and  rugged 
path,  called  the  road  of  the  cryjial-hunters 
From  the  fummit  of  the  Montanvert  we  de- 
fended to  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  and  made  a 
refrefliing  meal  upon  fome  cold  provifion  which 
we  brought  with  us.  A large  block  of  granite, 
called  La  pierre  des  Anglois^^  ferved  for  a 
table ; and  near  us  was  a hovel  *,  where  thofe, 
who  make  expeditions  towards  Mont  Blanc,  fre- 
quently pafs  the  night.  The  fcene  around  us 
was  magnificent  and  fublime  ; numberlefs  rocks 
rifing  boldly  above  the  clouds,  fome  of  whofe  tops 
were  bare,  others  covered  with  fnow  ; many  of 
thefe  peaks,  gradually  diminifhing  towards  their 
fummits*,  end  in  fharp  points,  and  are  called 
Needles,  Between  thefe  rocks,  the  valley  of  ice 
llretches  feveral  leagues  in  length,  and  is  nearly 
a mile  broad,  extending  on  one  fide  towards 
Mont  Blanc,  and,  on  the  other,  towards  the  plain 
of  Chamouny. 

^ Since  my  firft  expedition,  Mr.  Blair,  an  Englifli  gen- 
tleman, has  built  a more  commodious  wooden  hut, 
which,  from  him,  is  called  Blair's  Cabin. 


The 
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The  names  of  the  principal  needles  are,  Ai- 
guilles de  Midi,  de  Dm,  de  Bouchard,  de  Moine^ 
de  Tacul,  de  Charmeaux ; the  five  glaciers, 
that  ftretch  towards  the  plain  of  Chamouny,  and 
unite  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  are  called 
Tacona,  Boffons,  Montanvert,  Argentiere,  and 
Tour, 

Having  fufficiently  refrefhed  ourfelves,  we 
prepared  for  our  adventure  acrofs  the  ice.  We 
had  each  of  us  a long  pole  fpiked  with  iron ; 
and,  in  order  to  fecure  us  from  flipping,  the 
guides  faftened  to  our  fhoes  crampons^  or  fmali 
bars  of  iron,  provided'  with  four  fpikes*  The 
difficulty  of  croffing  thefe  valleys  of  ice,  arifes 
from  the  immenfe  chafms,  which  our  guides 
affured  us,  in  fome  places,  are  not  lefs  than  five 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  1 can  no  otherwife 
convey  to  you  an  image  of  this  body  of  ice^ 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  deep  chafms^ 
than  by  comparing  it  to  waves  inftantaneoufly 
frozen  in  the  midfl  of  a violent  ftorm. 

We  began  our  walk  with  great  flownefs 
and  deliberation;  but  gradually  gaining  cou- 
rage and  confidence,  we  foon  found  that 
we  could  fafely  pafs  along  thofe  places,  where 
the  afcent  and  defcent  were  not  very  confider- 
able,  much  fafter  even  than  when  walking  at  the 
rate  of  our  common  pace : in  other  parts  we 

leaped 
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leaped  over  the  clefte,  and  hid  down  the  fleepet 
declivities.  In  one  place,  we  were  obliged  to 
tread  with  peculiar  caution.  After  walking  fome 
paces  fideways  along  a narrow  ridge  of  ice, 
fcarcely  three  inches  broad,  we  ftept  acrofs  a 
chafm  into  a little  hollow,  which  the  guides 
formed  for  our  feet,  and  afeended  by  means 
of  fmall  holes  made  with  the  fpikes  of  our 
poles.  This  account  appears  terrible ; but  we 
had  not  the  leaf!  apprehenfion  of  danger,  as 
the  guides  were  exceedingly  careful,  and  took 
excellent  precautions.  One  of  our  fervants  had 
the  courage  to  follow  us  without  cratripons^  or 
nails  in  his  flioes,  which  was  certainly  danger-* 
ous,  on  account  of  the  flipperinefs  of  the  leather 
when  wetted. 

We  had  now  almod  reached  theoppofite  fide, 
when  we  were  obliged  to  make  a circuit  of  above 
a quarter  of  a mile,  in  order  to  get  round  a 
broad  chafm.  This  will  give  you  fome  idea  of 
the  difficulty  attending  excurfions  over  fome  of 
thefe  glaciers : our  guides  informed  us,  that 
when  they  hunt  chamois  and  marmots,  thefe 
unavoidable  circuits  generally  carry  them  fix 
or  feven  miles,  when  the  dire£l  diilance  is 
fcarcely  two.  A dorm  threatening  every  mo- 
ment, we  were  obliged  to  haden  off  the 
glacier  j for  rain  renders  the  ice  exceedingly 

6 flipperyj 
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fllppery,  and  in  cafe  of  a which  generaliy 
accompanies  a ftorm  in  thefe  upper  regions,  our 
fituation  would  have  been  extremely  dangerous* 
Indeed  we  had  no  time  to  lofe  ; for  we  had 
fcarcely  quitted  the  ice  before  the  temped  began, 
and  loon  became  very  violent,  attended  with 
frequent  Hallies  of  lightning,  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder,  which  being  re-echoed  within  the 
hollows  of  the  mountains,  added  .greatly  to  th^ 
awful  fublimity  of  the  fcene. 

We  crawled  for  a conliderable  way  upon  our 
hands  and  feet  along  a deep  and  bare  rock,  and 
down  one  of  the  mod  difficult  and  rugged 
precipices  I ever  defcended  in  Switzerland  ; the 
thunder  at  the  fame  time  roaring  over  us,  and 
the  rain  pouring  down  like  torrents.  After 
much  difficulty,  but  without  the  lead  accident, 
we  gained  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  and  returned 
to  the  inn,  as  wet  as  if  we  had  been  plunged 
into  water,  but  perfeclly  gratified  with  our 
expedition. 


In  my  fecdnd  excurfion  to  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouny in  1 7 85,  indead  of  croffing  the  glacier, 
I afcended,  in  company  with  three  Englifhmen 
and  a Swifs  gentleman,  from  Blair’s  Cabin, 

about 
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about  an  hour  and  a half,  over  the  bare  and 
rugged  rocks,  to  a fummit  under  the  Aiguille  des 
Charmox^  near  the  fpot  from  which  a Genevan 
unfortunately  fell  and  was  daflied  to  pieces.  On 
this  fummit,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fearful  pre- 
cipice which  overlooks  the  vale  of  Chamouny^ 
flood  a colleflion  of  flones,  about  three  feet  high, 
called  by  the  natives  le  bon  ho7nme.  We  imme^ 
diately  raifed  this  heap  to  the  height  of  fix  feet, 
and  piled  up  another  of  the  fame  elevation,  which 
we  ftyled,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  k 
monument  de  quatre  Anglois^  in  memory  of  the 
four*  Englilhmen  who  amufed  themfelves  in 
forming  it. 

I employed  an  hour  in  afcending  part  of  the 
Montanvert  on  horfeback,  the  fame  time  in 
walking  up  to  Blair’s  Cabin,  an  hour  and  a half 
to  the  monument  de  quatre  Anglois^  half  an  hour 
in  defcending  to  Blair’s  Cabin  5 and  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  palling  from  thence  to 
Cliamounv. 

I made  this  expedition  in  company  with 
Exchaquet,  a Swifs  gentleman,  native  of  Au- 
bonne,  and  diredor-general  of  the  mines  of 

* Mr.  Wliltbread,  the  two  Mr.  Cliffords,  and  myfelf* 
We  were  accompanied  and  affifted  by  M.  Exchaquet,  a 
Swifs  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his  numerous  expedi- 
tions into  thefe  alps. 


Savoy, 
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- Savoy.  His  repeated  expeditions  into  thefe 
regions  have  enabled  him  to  execute  a model  in 
relief  of  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  Mont  Blanc, 
the  circumjacent  alps,  and  glaciers  In  order 
to  render  this  model  hill  more  valuable  to  the 
naturaliftj  he  collefts  fpecimens  of  the  different 
(tones  which  compofe  the  mountains  reprefented 
on  the  plan.  He  is  now  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment  of  Bern,  in  conftruding  a model  of  the 
difl:ri(^  of  Aigle. 

M.  Exchaquet  has  difcovered  a more  com- 
modious route,  than  that  hitherto  followed,  to 
afcend  the  Buet  and  Mount  Breven,  which  are 
defcribed  by  M.  van  Berchem,  fecretary  to  the 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Laufanne,  in  his  letter  f 
to  Mr.  Wyttenbach  of  Bern,  relating  an  expe- 
dition to  the  mines  of  Faucigny,  and  the  glaciers 
which  extend  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc.  In 
thefe  letters  the  reader  will  find,  befide  much 
accurate  and  pidurefque  defcription,  an  account 
of  feveral  folTil  and  vegetable  produdions  of  the 
higher  alps. 

* This  plan  has  been  finlfhed,  and  a coloured  print  of 
it  publifhed. 

f Excurhon  dans  les  Mines  de  Haut  Faucigny, 
Laufanne,  17S7. 
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iE^ccuvJlon  towcirds  the  Sutiiniit  of  th6  Couvcrch^ 

IN  my  fubfequent  expedition  to  the  valley  of 
Chamouny,  I propofed  ptifhing  my  courfe 
jilill  further  towards  the  glacier  of  Talefre,  but 
particularly  to  the  Couvercle,  of  which  I had 
read  a very  curious  defeription  in  Sauffure’s 
work*  But  having  bruifed  my  foot  in  afeend®- 
ing  the  Montanvert,  1 was  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting my  purpofe.  You  will,  however,  have 
no  reafon  to  regret  my  difappointment,  on 
receiving  the  following  account  of  that  expe= 
ditibn,  extrafted  from  notes  communicated  by 

a friend. 

We  quitted  the  Priory  at  fix  in  the  morning, 
accompanied  by  Michael  Paccard  and  Marie 
Coutet,  two  guides  of  Chamouny,  traverfed  the 
plain,  and  afeended  the  Montanvert  through  a 
wood  of  pines.  We  had  fine  view^s  of  the  gla- 
cier which  gives  rife  to  the  Arveron^  and  of  the 
vale  of  Chamouny,  chequered  in  a moft  fmgular 
manner  wdth  alternate  rows  of  arable  and  paflure 

land.  After  continuing  about  an  hour,  we 

quitted 
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quitted  our  mules,  proceeded  on  foot,  and  in  an, 
hour  and  a half  reached  Blair’s  Hut,  on  the  top 
of  the  Montanvert,  where  we  reded  for  a few 
minutes. 

We  then  defcended  to  the  glacier,  coafted  it 
by  the  path  of  the  chryftal  hunters,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  came  to  fome  difficult  palTes  called 
Les  Ponts^  or  the  Bridges,  which  run  over  a 
perpendicular  rock,  at  the  edge  of  a frightful 
precipice.  Thefe  paffages,  though  dill  difficulty 
were  extremely  dangerous,  until,  by  order  of 
Saudure,  the  rock  v/as  in  fome  parts  blown 
away  with  gunpowder,  and  fmall  holes  formed 
for  the  hands  and  feet.  The  fird  bridge  was 
about  forty  paces  in  length,  and  the  tv/o 
others  fomewhat  lefs  difficult,  of  about  ten 
paces  each.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour  we  arrived 
at  a fountain  which  drops  from  the  roof  and 
fides  of  a natural  grotto,  the  indde  whereof 
is  overgrown  with  large  tufts  of  the  Ranunculus 
glacialis.  Having  walked  about  eight  miles  fmce 
our  departure  from  Chamoiiny,  we  fat  down 

in  this  fequedered  grotto,  and  made  our  fird 
repad. 

From  hence  we  eroded  fome  fnow,  the 
remains  of  the  lad  winter's  Avalanche^  and  im- 
mediately got  upon  the  Moraine^  the  term  given 
to  the  dones  and  earth  which  the  glaciers  dif- 

C 2 fforge 


gorge  on  each  fide,  after  having  received  them 
from  the  impending  mountains : they  are  very 
treacherous  and  difficult  to  walk  upon.  The 
ice  upon  which  thefe  ilones  reft  is  harder  than 
that  of  the  reft  of  the  glacier  ; and  the  earth  is 
laid  in  fuch  regular  and  equable  heaps,  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  art.  As  we  looked  from 
hence  over  the  valley  of  ice,  the  paftage  feemed 
impra^licable  ; fo  numerous  and  broad  were  the 
chafms  which  interfecled  it  in  every  diredlion, 
many  bearing  a tremendous  appearance,  and  of 
an  aftonilhing  depth  ; but  we  foon  found  that  it 
only  required  courage  and  adlivity.  Inftead  of 
crampons^  we  had  large  nails  in  our  flioes,  which 
more  effeftually  anfwered  our  purpofe,  and  our 
fpiked  fticks  were  on  this  occafion  particularly 
ferviceable.  Having  defcended  upon  the  gla» 
cier,  we  found  the  ice  foftened  by  a warm 
wind,  which  rendered  it  lefs  flippery  than 
ufuaL  We  continued  along  it  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  regained  and  walked  along  the 
Moraine  near  half  an  hour.  We  now  embarked 
upon  the  great  valley  of  ice  called  Glacier  des  Boisj 
Town  not  without  emotion  to  fee  ourfelves  upon 
this  extraordinary  defert,  broken  into  frightful 
chafms,  through  the  maze  of  which  we  were  to 
pafs.  It  was  curious  to  obferve  the  numerous 
little  rills  produced  by  the  colleftion  of  drops 

occafioned 
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OGcafioned  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice  on  the 
■upper  part  of  the  glacier : thefe  little  rills  hol- 
low out  fome  channels,  and  torrent-like  preci* 
pitate  themfelves  into  the  chafms  with  a violent 
noife  ; increafing  the  body  of  waters  formed  by 
the  melting  of  the  interior  furface,  and  finding 
an  outlet  under  the  immenfe  arch  of  ice  in  the 
valley  of  Chamouny,  from  which  the  Arveron 
rufhes.  This  ice-water  was  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  extremely  refrefhing  from  its  cool- 
nefs. 

The  field  of  ice,  which  at  firft  fight  feemed 
impervious  to  all  but  the  chamois  and  marmot^ 
and  fcarcely  pradicable  even  for  the  daring  foo^t- 
fteps  of  man,  is  traverfed  by  flocks  of  fheep, 
driven  to  the  fcanty  paflurage  which  the  oppoflte 
rocks  afford.  The  fhepherds  leave  them  in 
thefe  defolate  fpots,  and  vifit  them  at  different 
intervals.  We  pbferved  their  track  over  the 
ice,  and  faw  a flock  returning ; one  fhep- 
herd  preceded  as  a guide^  and  another  fol- 
lowed the  herd  : we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
preferve  a fheep  which  had  ft.rayed  from  the 
flock. 

As  we  were  continuing  our  eourfe,  we  were 
furprifed  by  a loud  noife  ; and,  looking  round, 
perceived  a large  fragment  • of  rock  which  had 

C 'i  detached 
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detached  itfelf  from  one  of  the  higheft  needles  j 
It  bounded  from  precipice  to  precipice  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  before  it  reached  the  bottom,  was 
reduced  almofl  entirely  into  dud.  Having 
proceeded  about  an  hour,^  we  were  aflonifhed 
with  a view  far  more  magnificent  than  imagin* 
ation  can  conceive : hitherto  the  glaciers  had 
fcarcely  anfwered  my  expeflations,  but  now 
far  furpaffed  them.  Nature  clad  herfelf  in 
all  her  terrors.  Before  us  was  a valley  of 
ice  twenty  miles  in  extent,  bounded  by  a 
circular  glacier  of  pure  unbroken  fnow,  called 
Tacu,  which  leads  direQly  to  the  foot  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  is  furrounded  by  large  conical  rocks, 
terminating  in  fharp  points  like  the  turrets  of  an 
ancient  fortification  ; to  the  right  rofe  a range 
of  magnificent  peaks,  their  intervals  filled  with 
glaciers ; and  far  above  the  reft,  the  majeftic 
fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  his  higheft  point 
obfcured  with  clouds.  He  appeared  of  fuch 
immenfe  magnitude,  that  at  his  prefence  the 
circumjacent  mountains,  however  gigantic, 
feemed  to  fhrink  before  him,  and  “ hide  their 
diminijhed  heads  In  half  an  hour  we 

arrived  at  the  Moraine,  which  forms  a boundary 
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of  the  valley,  crolTed  it,  and  proceeded  upon  a 
body  of  ice  about  three  quarters  of  a mile 
broad.  Here  the  ice  was  more  even  and  free 
from  chafras  than  in  the  great  valley,  We  then 
palTed  a fecond  Moraine,  and  beyond  that  an« 
other  mafs  of  ice  to  a third  Moraine  ; defcend* 
ing  from  thence,  we  came  upon  the  lafl  ridge 
of  ice,  confiderably  broader  than  the  two 
former,  and  full  of  large  chafms : it  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  rock  only  by  a very  narrow 
Moraine.  Thefe  Moraines  contain  great  quan- 
tities of  chryftal. 

Here  we  turned  a little  to  the  right,  and 
afcended  the  valley  of  ice,  the  fcene  every 
moment  increafmg  in  magnificence  and  horror® 
In  a fhort  time  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Couvercle,  having  walked  about  fix  miles  on 
the  ice.  We  now  found  it  difficult  to  quit 
the  ice ; and  the  firft  part  of  the  defcent  was 
really  perilous.  One  ftep  was  tiuly  dreadful : 
- a bulging  rock  entirely  fmooth,  and  prefenting 
a precipice  of  very  confiderable  depth,  which 
was  terminated  by  an  immenfe  chafm  in  the  ice, 
feemed  to  forbid  our  progrefs ; a fmall  hollow, 
however,  in  the  middle  ferved  for  one  fpot,  and 
from  thence  we  bounded  over  to  the  firm 
ground.  One  guide  went  firft,  and  held  out 
his  hand  on  the  oppofite  fide,  whilft  the  other 
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helped  and  direded  us  where  to  place  our  feet. 
We  continued  afcending  a path  which  now 
feemed  without  danger,  though  very  narrow 
and  fteep,  and  carried  along  the  ridge  of  pre- 
cipices. The  fcenery  around  was  indeed  fo  fub- 
lime  as  to  banifh  all  ideas  of  fatigue  and  appre- 
henfion.  Half  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  the 
fide  of  a fountain,  where  we  fat  down  to  our 
dinner.  We  had  now  employed  five  hours  and 
a half  from  Chamouny,  and  not  with  handing  all 
difficulties  and  neceffary  halts,  had  walked  fiL 
teen  miles,  but  none  of  us  complained  of 
fatigue. 

The  clouds  beginning  to  gather,  warned  us  to 
haften  to  the  top  of  the  Couvercle.  From  that 
flation  we  had  the  view  of  three  ftupendous  val- 
lies  of  ice,  the  glacier  of  Talefre  to  the  left,  in 
front  that  of  TEchaut,  and  the  Tacu  to  the 
right ; ail  uniting  in  one  great  valley  of  ice  called 
the  Glacier  des  Bois^  which  hretched  under  our 
feet,  and  was  furrounded  and  ornamented  by  the 
rugged  needles.  The  dead  filence,  which 
reigned  in  this  place,  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  bounding  of  diftant  chamois,  and  the  cries 
of  alarm  which  the  marmots  gave  to  their  tribes 
at  our  approach. 

Having  refreffied  ourfelves,  we  proceeded  to 
the  top  of  the  Couvercle,  a moil  extraordinary 
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rock  of  granite,’  having  the  appearance  of  a large 
irregular  multilateral  building  placed  on  a 
mountain ; the  afcent  was  laborious,  but  per- 
fectly fecure.  Towards  its  foot  we  found  a 
bottle  containing  the  names  of  two  Englifhmen 
who  had  reached  that  place  about  a fortnight 
before,  and  probably  flattered  themfelves  that 
no  ftranger  would  go  beyond  them.  We  wrote 
our  names  on  the  reverfe  of  the  paper,  and  car- 
ried the  bottle  with  us  to  the  fummit  of  the 
Couvercle.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  brought 
us  to  the  point,  and  we  reached  a rock  over- 
hanging a precipice  which  my  eyes  dared  not 
meafure.  In  this  fituation  we  were  furprifed 
v/ith  a thunder  ftorm,  which  added  great  horror 
and  magnificence  to  the  fcene.  We  tookflielter 
under  an  impending  rock,  and  liftened  to  the 
roaring  of  the  florm  with  a mixed  fenfation  of 
fear  and  pleafure.  On  refledling  in  this  place 
that  we  were  to  mxeafure  back  the  fame  ground, 
and  to  undergo  a repetition  of  the  fame  diffi- 
culties, we  were  not  exempted  from  alarm  ; but 
recolledling  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  encoun- 
ter forne  dangers,  in  order  to  behold  fuch  glorious 
fcenes,  we  from  that  moment  baniflied  all  appre^ 
henfions. 

Our  view  from  the  top  of  the  Couvercle 
comprehended  the  fame  fublime  fcenes  we 
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had  enjoyed  from  its  bafe,  but  confiderably 
heightened  and  enlarged  ; the  ftupendous  ex«» 
tent  of  ice  appeared  like  a rugged  expanfe  of 
frozen  fea,  bounded  by  the  mofl- gigantic  rocks, 
and  terminated  by  Mont  Blanc,  the  Atlas  of 
the  globe*  Although  we  were  thus  entirely 
enclofed  between  ice  and  fnow,  and  barren 
crags,  where  all  vegetation  might  be  fuppofed 
to  ceafe ; yet  our  eyes  repofed  on  a triangular 
rock,  clothed  with  grafs  and  alpine  plants,  and 
flarting  up  like  a fertile  ifland  in  the  midll:  of  a 
defolate  ocean.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Garden^  and  exhibits  a curious  contrafl:  to 
the  furrounding  drearinefs. 

During  our  expeditions  into  the  Alps,  we 
had  frequently  found  occafion  to  remark  the 
peculiarly  deep  fhade  of  the  blue  colour  * in 
the  pure  E7npjreal\  and  to-day  we  were 

^ The  depth  of  this  blue  colour  is  owing  to  the 
extreme  purity  and  tranfparency  of  the  air.  SaufTure 
made  fome  curious  experiments  to  afcertain  the  exai5t 
lhade  of  blue  which  forms  the  colour  of  the  heavens  in 
this  elevated  fpot.  By  means  of  flips  of  paper  ftained 
with  different  tints  of  blue,  from  the  paleft  to  the 
■darkeft,  he  formed  a fcale  of  51  fliades,  and  found  that 
the  391^^  was  th^  colour  of  the  heavens.  Vob  iv, 
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more  particularly  affected  with  this  circum- 
ftance.  It  conveyed  a mofl  fublime  idea  of 
the  infinity  of  fpace  : the  higher  we  afcended, 
the  more  beautiful  it  feemed ; and  we  were 
informed  by  a perfon  accuflomed  to  alpine 
fcenes,  that  on  confiderable  elevations  he 
had  frequently  obferved  the  ftars  at  noon^ 
day. 

Our  defcent  from  thefe  icy  regions  was 
no  lefs  fortunate  than  our  afcent ; we  reached 
the  Priory  at  feven  in  the  afternooUj  without 
the  leaft  accident,  and  wrapt  in  aflonifhment 
on  the  recolledion  of  fceneSj  which  furpafs 
the  imagination,  as  much  as  they  defy  defcrip- 
fiono 
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Various  aiiempts  to  reach  the  fummit  of  Mont 
Blanc— Succefful  Expedition  of  James  Babna 
and  Di\  Paccard—Of  Sau/fure — His  phyfical 


Ohfervations* 


ARIOUS  attempts  having  been  made  to 


^ reach  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  well 
by  the  guides  of  Chamouny,  as  by  Meffieurs  de 
Saufiure  and  Bourrit ; a chronological  account 
of  the  principal  expeditions,  which  have  at 
length  terminated  fuccefsfully,  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  uninter efting. 

The  firfl  was  made  by  M.  Couteran  and 
three  guides  of  Chamouny,  Michael  Paccard, 
Vidor  Tid’ay,  and  Marie  Coutet*  On 
the  thirteenth  of  July  1776,  they  fet  off 
from  the  Priory  about  eleven  in  the  evening  \ 
paiTed  between  the  glaciers  of  Boflbn  and 
Tacona  5 and  after  employing  above  fourteen 
hours  in  mounting  rugged  and  dangerous 
afcents,  in  eroding  feveral  vallies  of  ice,  and 
large  plains  of  fnow,  found  themfelves  on  the 
top  next  to  Mont  Blanc.  At  fird:  fight,  it 
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Sippcared  fcarcely  a league  diflant ; but  they 
foon  difcovered  that  the  clearnefs  of  the  air, 
the  extraordinary  whitenefs  of  the  fnow,  and 
Its  great  height,  made  it  feem  nearer  than  -it  was 
in  reality ; and  they  perceived  with  regret,  that 
it  would  require  at  leafh  four  hours  more  to 
reach  the  fummit,  even  fuppofmg  it  pradicable® 
But  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the 
vapours  towards  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc 
began  to  gather  into  clouds,  they  were  obliged 
to  relinquifli  their  enterprize.  As  they  were 
returning  in  great  hafte,  one  of  the  party 
flipped  in  attempting  to  leap  over  a chafin  of 
ice.  He  held  in  his  hand  a long  pole,  fpiked 
with  iron,  which  he  had  Ifruck  into  the  ice ; 
and  upon  this  he  hung  dreadfully  fufpended  for 
a few  moments,  until  he  was  releafed  by  his 
companions.  The  danger  he  had  juft  efcaped, 
made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he 
fainted,  and  continued  for  foine  time  in  that 
iituation  : he  was  at  length  brought  to  himfelf, 
and,  though  coniiderably  bruifed,  fufficiently 
recovered  to  continue  his  journey.  They 
arrived  at  Chamouny  about  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, after  a journey  of  two  and  twenty  hours : 
as  fome  fort  of  recompence  for  fo  much  fatigue, 
they  enjoyed  the  fatisfaflion,  at  lead,  of  having 
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approached  nearer  to  Mont  Blanc  than  any 
former  adventurers. 

According  to  Sir  George  Schuckborough,  the 
fummit  which  they  attained  is  more  than 
13,000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  Thefe 
perfons,  however,  did  not  take  the  neceffary 
precautions  for  fo  perilous  an  enterprize  ; for 
the  expedition  was  not  only  extremely  hazard- 
ous, but  alfo  far  too  fatiguing  and  difficult 
to  be  accomplifhed  within  twenty-four  hours; 
The  failure  of  this  expedition  feemed  for  fome 
■^time  to  reprefs  all  future  attempts,  until  the 
indefatigable  Bourrit  infufed  a new  fpirit 
into  the  inhabitants  of  Chamouny,  After  reite- 
rated though  unfuccefsful  attempts,  on  the  nth 
of  September  1784^  Bourrit,  accompanied  by 
fix  guides,  departed  from  Bionafay,  and  was 
fcalmg^  as  he  expreffes  himfelf,  the  rampart  of 
Mont  Blanc,  when  he  fuddenly  found  himfelf 
fo  extremely  afrec1:ed  by  the  intenfe  cold,  that 
he  was  unable  to  proceed. 

Marie  Coutet  and  Francis  Guidet,  two  of  the 
guides  who  attended  him  in  this  expedition, 
preceded  their  company,  and  afcended  to  the 
Dome  of  Goute,  which  is  about  9400  feet  in 
a horizontal  direaion  from  the  fummita 
Marie  Coutet  informed  me,  that  they  paffed 

the 
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the  Middle  Dome,  and  walked  along  the  ridge 
between  that  dome  and  the  fummit  as  far  as 
fome  high  rocks,  which  appear  from  the  vale 
of  Chamouny  like  fmall  points  rifing  out  of  the 
fnow ; but  night  approaching,  obliged  them  to 
return. 

On  the  4th  of  September  i7855  Marie  Coutet 
and  James  Balma  reached  a place  under  a 
rock  at  a confiderable  elevation,  where  they 
paffed  the  night.  Setting  off  before  fun-rife, 
they  found  themfelves  about  feven  on  the 
Dome  of  Goute,  and  were  proceeding  towards 
the  fummit,  with  a fair  profpedl  of  fuccefs, 
when  a violent  ftorm  of  hail,  accompanied  with 
a ftrong  wind,  compelled  them  to  return. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  Meffieuts  de 
Sauffure  and  Bourrit,  attended  by  twelve  guides 
well  provided  with  barometers,  thermometers, 
and  other  inflruments,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  the  neceffary  obfervations,  departed 
from  Bionafay,  and  arrived  at  a hut,  which 
they  had  ordered  to  be  conftruded  at  Pierre 
Ronde  7808  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea* 
Here  they  palTed  the  night,  and  early  the  next 
morning  reached  the  Dome  of  Goute  without 
the  leaft  accident,  and  without  much  difficulty ; 
where  they  were  flopped  by  a freffi  fall  of  fnow, 
into  which  they  funk  fo  deep,  that  ail  farther 
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progrefs  was  impradicable.  Sauflure  informs 
us,  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  funit 
eighteen  inches  and  a half,  and  that  he  reached 
an  elevation  of  1290  toifes,  or  8256  Englifli 
feet. 

At  length,  in  July  1786,  fix  guides  of  Cha* 
mouny  having  failed  in  another  attempt,  James 
Balma,  one  of  the  party,  being  overtaken  by 
darknefs,  as  he  was  rambling  upon  the  ice, 
miffed  his  way,  and  paffed  the  night  in  a fpot 
above  the  Dome  of  Goute,  elevated  more  than 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  His 
youth,  and  the  ftrength  of  his  conflitution, 
having  preferved  him  from  the  effeds  of  the 
nodurnal  cold  in  fo  fevere  an  atmofphere,  at 
the  approach  of  morn  he  reconnoitred  the  fitua- 
tion,  and  obferved  a part  which  appeared  more 
eafy  of  accefs  than  any  hitherto  attempted.  On 
his  arrival  at  Chamouny  he  was  feized  with 
a very  fevere  indifpofition,  the  effed  of  extreme 
fatigue,  and  of  the  intenfe  cold.  Being  attended 
by  do6lor  Paccard,  a phyfician  of  the  place, 
James  Balma  communicated  his  obfervations  5 
and,  in  gratitude  for  his  attendance,  offered  to 
condudl  him  to  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

On  the  7th  of  Auguft  thefe  two  daring  ad- 
venturers fallied  from  Chamouny  upon  this 
memorable  expedition,  and  reached  before  dark 
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the  mountain  of  La  Cote,  which  overhangs  the 
upper  part  of  the  glacier  of  BolTon.  Here  they 
continued  during  the  night ; and  at  three  in  the 
morning  purfued  their  route  over  the  ice, 
afcended  the  Dome  of  Goute,  paifed  under  the 
Middle  Dome,  and  at  the  lad  pyramid  of  rock 
turned  to  the  eaft,  and  continued  along  the 
ridge,  which  is  feen  from  Geneva,  and  lies  on 
the  left  of  the  fummit.  Here  they  fir  ft  began 
to  experience  fuch  intenfe  cold,  and  fuch  ex- 
treme fatigue,  that  Dr.  Paccard  was  almofl 
induced  to  relinquifli  the  enterprize  : being, 
however,  encouraged  by  James  Balma,  more 
accullomed  to  fuch  dangerous  expeditions,  he 
followed  his  companion.  The  wind  was  fo 
violent  and  piercing,  that  in  order  to  avoid  its 
blowing  in  their  faces,  they  were  obliged  to 
walk  Tideways  for  a confiderable  time.  About 
fix  in  the  afternoon,  they  at  length  attained  the 
fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  flood  triumph- 
antly on  a fpot  of  ground,  which  no  one  had 
reached  before,  and  at  the  elevation  of  15,662 
feet  above  the  fea,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
highefl  point  in  the  ancient  world.  They 
remained  on  the  fummit  no  more  than  half  an 
hour,  the  cold  being  fo  intenfe,  that  the  provi-, 
fion  was  frozen  in  their  pockets,  the  ink  con- 
gealed in  their  inkhorns,  and  the  mercury  in 
VoL.  IL  D Fahrenheit’s 
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Fahrenheit's  thermometer  funk  to  i8|  degrees; 
Dodor  Paccard  had  jufl  time  to  obferve  the 
Rate  of  the  barometer,  which  he  has  not  com- 
municated to  the  public. 

They  employed  fifteen  hours  in  afcending  ; 
and  though  they  again  reached  the  mountain 
of  La  Cote  in  five  hours,  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  defcending,  their  fight  being  debilitated 
by  the  reflexion  from  the  fnow.  They  arrived 
at  La  Cote  about  midnight,  after  twenty  hours 
unremitted  fatigue.  Having  repofed  themfelves 
two  hours,  they  again  fallied  forth,  and  returned 
to  Chamouny  at  eight  in  the  morning.  Theii» 
faces  were  excoriated,  and  their  lips  exceedingly 
fwelled  I Dr.  Paccard  was  almofl  blind,  and  his 

eyes  continued  to  be  affeded  for  a confiderable 

/ 

time. 

We  cannot  exped  any  accurate  experiments 
from  thefe  two  perfons,  to  whom  the  glory  of 
iirfl  afcending^  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc  is 
undoubtedly  due.  But  they  prepared  the  way 
for  the  obfervations  and  difcoveries  of  future 
naturalifts,  and  particularly  of  Sauffure,  whofe 
iridefatigable  zeal  did  not  permit  him  to  reft, 
until  he  had  reached  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc, 
and  made  thofe  experiments  which  cannot  fail 
greatly  to  elucidate  the  theory  of  the  atmo- 
fphere. 

That 
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That  able  naturalift  fet  out  on  this  fuccefsful 
expedition,  from  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  on  the 
13th  of  Auguft  1787.  He  was  accompanied  by 
■eighteen  guides,  who  carried  a tent,  matraffes, 
ail  neceffary  accommodations,  and  inftruments 
of  experimental  philofophy.  They  paffed  the 
firft  night  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  La  Cote, 
in  a hut  previoufly  conftruded  for  that  purpofe- 
At  four  o’clock  in  the  following  afternoon  they 
reached  an  elevation  of  9312  feet  above  the 
Priory,  or  12,762  above  the  level  of  the  fea* 
Here  they  encamped,  and  formed  an  excavation 
in  the  congealed  fnow,  which  they  covered  wdth 
a tent.  In  this  icy  habitation,  inftead  of  fuffer- 
ing  from  the  cold,  Saulfure  felt  fuch  a fuffocating 
heat,  from  the  clofenefs  of  the  tent,  and  the 
number  of  perfons  crowded  in  a fmall  compafs, 
that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  go  into  the 
open  air  in  order  to  breathe. 

The  next  morning  the  whole,  company  de- 
parted at  feven,  and  found  the  afcent  in  fome 
places  fo  fteep,  that  the  guides  were  obliged 
to  hew  out  heps  with  a hatchet.  At  eleven 
they  reached  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Here 
they  continued  four  hours  and  a half,  during 
which  time  SaufTure  enjoyed,  with  rapture  and 
aflonifhment,  a view  the  moft  extenfive  as  well 
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as  the  mofl  rugged  and  fublime  in  nature  ; and 
made  thofe  obfervations  which  render  this 
expedition  no  longer  a matter  of  mere  curiofity. 
You  will  perhaps  not  be  difpleafed  with  the 
following  particulars  felecled  from  a complete 
and  ample  detail  of  thofe  obfervations  commu- 
nicated to  the  public  by  Sauffure  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes 

He  did  not  find  the  cold  fo  extremely  piercing 
as  Dr*  Paccard  and  James  Balma.  By  com- 
paring his  experiments  on  Mont  Blanc  with 
thofe  made  at  the  fame  time  by  M.  Senebier  at 
Geneva,  he  was  enabled  to  give  the  following 
obfervations.  Reaumur’s  thermometer  flood 
in  the  fhade  at  belov/  freezing  point,  or  27  ^ 
of  Fahrenheit  ; at  Geneva,  at  22.  6,  or  82  of 
Fahrenheit,  which  gives  a difference  of  near  25 
degrees  of  Reaumur,  or  45  of  Fahrenheit,  be- 
tween the  (late  of  the  atmofphere  at  both 
places.  De  Luc’s  barometer  fell  to  id.oFj-S-Sj 
’ and  as  it  flood  at  Geneva  at  27.  2f|-Y|,  it  gives 
a difference  of  11.  2,  without  regarding  the 


A tranfiation  of  this  accountj  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mar- 
tyii,  profefTor  of  botany  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
printed  by  Kearfley,  forms  an  Appendix  to  his  Sketch 
of  a Tour  through  Switzerland,  which  I would  recom- 
mend to  the  traveller. 
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fraftlon.  On  eftimating  the  height  of  Mont 
Bianc  from  barometrical  experiments,  he  found 
it  almoft  cxadly  correfpond  with  that  given  by 
Sir  George  Schuckborough,  or  15,662  Englifh 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  which  refleds 
high  honour  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Englilli 
obferver. 

By  experiments  with  the  hygrometer,  the  air 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  contained  fix  times 
lefs  humidity  than  that  of  Geneva  ; and  to  this 
extreme  drynefs  of  the  atmofphere  he  imputes 
the  burning  thirfi;  which  he  and  his  companions 
experienced.  It  requires  half  an  hour  to  boil 
water  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  minutes  are  fufficient  at  Geneva,  and  four- 
teen or  fifteen  by  the  fea-fide.  By  experiments 
on  the  eledrometer,  the  balls  diverged  only 
three  lines ; the  eledricity  was  pofitive.  On 
the  fummit  he  noticed  two  butterflies  on  the 
wing;  obferved,  at  the  elevation  of  11,392 
feet  above  the  fea,  the  Silene  Acaulis,  or  mofs 
campion,  in  flower  ; and  ftill  higher,  on  the 
moll  elevated  rocks,  the  Lichen  Sulphiireus  and 
Lichen  Rupejiris  of  Hoffman.  The  fummits 
of  Mont  Blanc,  he  adds,  and  the  adjacent 
mountains,  are  compofed  of  granite ; and 
next  to  Mont  Bianc,  the  Schreckhorn  and 
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in  Piedmont,  appeared  the  moft 


elevated  points. 

SaufTure,  as  well  as  many  of  his  party,  found 
themfelves  extremely  affected  by  the  rarefadionf 


* SaufTure  afterwards  meafured  the  height  of  Mont 
Rofa,  and  found  its  elevation  above  the  fea  2430  toifes,> 
which  is  only  50  French  toifes  or  320  feet  lower  than 
Mont  Blanc.  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  tom.  iv.  p.  549. 


f Some  perfons  hav'^e  attributed  the  difficulty  of  refpir- 
ation  to  fatigue,  and  not  to  the  rarefadion  of  the  air ; 
but  SaufTure  has  fully  difproved  this  opinion.  The  whole 
pafTage  is  fo  curious,  that  I will  infert  the  original 
words. 

“ Mais  de  tons  nos  organes,  celui  qui  efl  le  plusafTe£te 
par  la  rarete  de  Pair,  c’eft  celui  de  la  refpiration.  On 
fait  que  pour  entretenir  la  vie,  fur  tout  celle  des  animaux 
a fang  chaud,  il  faut  quhme  quantite  determinee  d’air 
traverfe  leurs  poumons  dans  un  terns  donne.  Si  done 
Pair  qu’ils  refpirent  eft  le  double  plus  rare,  il  faudra  que 
leurs  infpirations  foient  le  double  plus  frequentes,  afin 
que  la  rarete  foit  compenlee  par  le  volume.  C’eft  cette 
acceieration  forcee  de  la  refpiration  qui  eft  la  caufe  de  la 
fatigue  et  des  angoifTes  que  Pon  eprouve  a ces  grandes 
hauteurs.  Car  en  meme  terns  que  la  refpiration  shicce- 
lere,  la  circulation  s’accelere  auffi,  Te  m’en  fuis  fouvent 

I 

apper^ii  fur  de  hautes  cimes,  mais  je  voulois  en  faire  line 
epreuve  exadle  fur  le  Mont  Blanc;  et  pour  que  Paccele- 
ration  du  mouvement  du  voyage  ne  put  pas  fe  confondre 
avec  celle  de  la  rarete  de  Pair,  je  ne  fis  mon  epreuve 
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v)f  the  air  ; and  at  two  began  returning*  They 
defcended  a little  lower  than  the  place  in  which 
they  pafled  the  preceding  night,  arrived  the  next 
morning  at  the  valley  of  Chamouny  without  the 
lead  accident,  and  as  they  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion  to  wear  veils  of  crape,  their  faces  were  not 
excoriated,  nor  their  fight  debilitated* 

On  the  eighth  of  Auguft,  a few  days  after 
Sauffure’s  expedition,  Mr.  Beaufoy,  an  Englifli 
gentleman,  fucceeded  in  a fimilar  attempt, 
though  it  was  attended  with  greater  difficulty, 
arifing  from  the  enlargement  of  the  chafms  in 
the  ice.  An  account  of  this  expedition  w^as 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  13th  of 
December  1787,  and  will  probably  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  public. 


qu’apres  que  no.us  fumes  reftes  tranquilles,  oii  a pen  pres 
tranquiliei?  pendant  4 heurs  fur  la  cime  de  la  montagne* 
Alors  le  poiils  de  Pierre  Balrnat  fe  trouva  battre  98  pnP 
fationspar  minute  ; celui  de  Tetu,  mon  domeftique,  i i2j 
et  ie  mien  100.  A Chamounij  egalement  apres  le  repos, 
ies  memes,  dans  ie  meme  ordre,  battirent  49.  60.  72. 
Nous  etions  done  tons  la  dans  un  etat  de  fievre  qui 
explique,  et  la  foif  qui  nous  tourmentoit,  et  notre  aver- 
Pon  pour  ie  vln,  pour  les  liqueurs  fortes,  et  meme  pour 
tout  efpece  d’aliment.  11  rPy  avolt  que  I’eau  Aalclie  qui 
St  du  bien  et  du  plaifirP^  Tom.  iv.  p.  207., 
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letter  40.- 

LonjeUures  on  the  Formation  and  State  of  the 

Glaciers. 

fubjecT:  in  natural  hiftory  is  more  curious 
than  the  origin  of  thefe  glaciers,  extending 
into  fields  of  corn  and  pafture,  and  lying,  without 
being  melted,  in  a fituation  where  the  fun  is 
fufiieiently  powerful  to  bring  vegetation  to  niatu- 
lity  . for  it  is  almolf  literally  truCj  that  with  one 
hand  I could  touch  ice,  and  the  other  ripe  corn. 
As  111  my  firft  expedition  to  the  alps  my  ftay  w^as 
exceeaingly  fliort,  I declined  entering  upon  a 
fubjecl  too  important  to  be  fuperficially  treated, 
and  only  threw  together  a few  hafly  remarks, 
which  occurred  to  me  on  the  fpot.  But  I find 
that  thefe  remarks,  however  hafly  and  fuper- 
ficial,  ferved  to  excite  your  curiofity,  and  have 
induced  you  to  inquire,  “ Which  is  the  moji 
rational  fiftem  concerning  the  formation  of  the 
glaciers  f Are  they  in  a fate  of  augmeyitation  or 
diminution  y or  do  they  remain  within  the  fames 
limits  r* 
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Although  in  fubfequent  journeys  to  the  alps 
I made  this  fubjed  a particular  objed  of  refearch, 
and  although  I attentively  perufed  the  prin- 
cipal fyftems  concerning  the  formation  of  gla- 
ciers, yet  I do  not,  without  great  diffidence, 
prefume  to  reply  to  your  very  difficult  quef- 
tions. 

The  theory  of  Gruner,  confirmed  and  amended 
by  that  able  naturalifl  SaufTure,  appears  the 
moft  fimple  and  rational ; and  I do  not  know 
how  I can  better  fatisfy  your  curiofity,  than  by 
forming  an  extradl  from  his  much  efteemed 
work  interfperhng  it  with  a few  additional 
remarks  drawn  from  my  own  particular  obferv- 
ations. 

If  a perfon  could  be  conveyed  to  fucli  an 
elevation  as  to  embrace  at  one  view  the  alps  of 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Dauphine,  he  would 
behold  a vafl  chaos  of  mountains,  interfefled  by 
numerous  vallies,  and  compofed  of  many  parallel 
chains,  the  highefl  occupying  the  centre,  and 
the  others  gradually  diminiffiing  in  proportion  to 
their  diftance. 

The  mofl  elevated,  or  central  chain,  would 
appear  bridled  wffih  pointed  rocks,  and  covered, 
even  in  fummer,  with  ice  and  fnow,  in  all  parts 

* Voyages  des  A.Ipes,  v.  i.  c.  7, 
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not  perpendicular.  On  each  fide  of  this  chain 
he  would  difcover  deep  vallies  clothed  with  ver« 
dure,  peopled  with  numerous  villages,  and 
watered  by  many  rivers.  In  confidering  thefe, 
objeds  with  greater  attention,  he  would  remark, 
that  the  central  chain  is  compofed  of  elevated 
peaks  and  diverging  ridges,  whofe  fummits  are 
overfpread  v/ith  fnow  ; that  the  declivities  of  the 
peaks  and  ridges,  excepting  thofe  parts  that  are 
extremely  deep,  are  covered  with  fnow  and  ice, 
and  that  the  intermediate  depths  and  fpaces 
between  are  filled  with  immenfe  fields  of  ice, 
terminating  in  thofe  cultivated  vallies  which 
border  the  great  chain. 

The  branches  mofi:  contiguous  to  the  centra! 
chain  would  prefent  the  fame  phenomena,  only 
in  a lefier  degree.  At  greater  diftances  no  ice 
would  be  obferved,  and  fcarcely  any  fnow,  but 
upon  foine  of  the  moil  elevated  fummits  ; and 
the  mountains  diminilliing  in  height  and  rugged^ 
iiefs,  would  appear  covered  wdth  herbage,  and 
gradually  fink  into  hills  and  plains. 

Ill  this  general  furvey,  the  glaciers  may  be 
divided  into  tv»ro  forts ; the  firfl  occupying  the 
deep  vallies  fituated  in  the  bofom  of  the  alps, 
and  termed  by  the  natives  Vallees  de  Glace^  but 
which  I fhall  difiinguifli  by  the  name  of  Lozver 
Glaciers  ; the  fecond,  which  clothe  the  fummits 

and 
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and  fides  of  the  mountains,  I fhall  call  Upper 
Glaciers. 

I.  The  Lower  Glaciers  are  by  far  the  moft 
confiderable  in  extent  and  depth.  Some  ftretch 
feveral  leagues  ; that  of  des  Bois  in  particular  is 
more  than  fifteen  miles  long,  and  above  three  in 
its  greateft  breadth. 

The  Lower  Glaciers  do  not,  as  is  generally 
imagined,  communicate  with  each  other  ; and 
but  few  of  them  are  parallel  to  the  central  chain: 
they  moftly  ftretch  in  a tranfverfe  diredlion,  are 
bordered  at  the  higher  extremity  by  inacceftible 
rocks,  and  on  the  other  extend  into  the  cultivated 
vallies.  The  thicknefs  of  the  ice  varies  in  differ- 
ent  parts.  Sauflure  found  its  general  depth  in 
the  glacier  des  Bois  from  eighty  to  a hundred 
feet ; but  queftions  not  the  information  of  thofe 
who  affert,  that  in  fome  places  its  thicknefs, 
exceeds  even  fix  hundred  feet. 

Thefe  immenfe  fields  of  ice  ufually  reft  on  an 
Inclined  plane ; being  puftied  forwards  by  the 
preflure  of  their  own  weight,  and  but  weakly 
fupported  by  the  rugged  rocks  beneath,  are 
interfedled  by  large  tranfverfe  chafms,  and  pre- 
fent  the  appearance  of  walls,  pyramids,  and 
other  fantaftic  ftiapes,  obferved  at  all  heights 
and  in  ail  fituations,  wherever  the  declivity 
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exceeds  thirty  or  forty  degrees.  But  in  thofe 
parts,  where  the  plane  on  which  they  reft 
is  horizontal,  or  gently  inclined,  the  furface 
of  the  ice  is  nearly  uniform  5”  the  chafms  are 

but  few  and  narrow,  and  the  traveller  crofles 
on  foot,  without  much  difficulty. 

The  furrace  of  the  ice  is  not  fo  fllppery  as 
that  of  frozen  ponds  or  rivers  : it  is  rough  and 
^ 'granulated,  and  only  dangerous  to  the  paffenger 
in  fteep  defcents.  It  is  not  tranfparent,  is 
extremely  porous  and  full  of  fmall  bubbles, 
which  feldom  exceed  the  fize  of  a pea,  and 
confequently  is  not  fo  compadt  as  common 
ice  : its  perfedl  refemblance  to  the  congelation 
of  fnow  impregnated  with  water,  in  opacity, 
loughnefs,  and  in  the  number  and  fmallnefs  of 
'the  an -bubbles,  led  Sauffure  to  conceive  the 
following  fimple  and  natural  theory  concerning 
the  formation  of  the  glaciers. 

An  immenfe  quantity  of  fnow  continually 
accumulates  in  the  elevated  vallies  enclofed 
within  th<w.  aips,  as  well  from  that  W'hich  falls 
from  the  clouds  during  nine  months  in  the 
year,  as  from  the  maffies  inceffiantly  rolling  from 
the  fteep  Tides  of  the  circumjacent  mountains. 
Part  of  this  fnow,  not  diflblved  during  fummer, 
impregnated  with  rain  and  fnow-water,  is  frozen 
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during  winter,  and  forms  that  opaque  and 
porous  ice  of  which  the  Lower  Glaciers  are 
compofed. 

2.  The  Upper  Glaciers  may  be  fubdivided 
into  thofe  which  cover  the  fummits,  and  thofe 
which  extend  along  the  Tides  of  the  alps. 

Thofe  w^hich  cover  the  fummits  owe  their 
origin  to  the  fnow  that  falls  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year,  and  which  remains  nearly  in  its  ori- 
ginal date,  being  congealed  into  a hard  fub- 
ftance,  and  not  converted  into  ice.  For  al- 
though, according  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
philofophers,  the  fummit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
of  other  elevated  mountains,  is,  from  the  glif- 
tening  of  the  furface,  covered  with  pure  ice, 
yet  both  theory  and  experience  prove  it  to  be 
fnow.  For  in  fo  elevated  and  cold  a region,  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fnow  cannot  be  melted  to 
impregnate  with  water  the  whole  mafs,  which 
remains  undilfolved.  Experience  alfo  juftifies 
this  reafoning.  Sauffure  found  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc  only  encrufted  with  ice,  which, 
though  of  a firm  confiflence,  was  yet  penetrable 
with  a flick ; and  on  the  declivities  of  the  fum- 
mit  he  difeovered,  beneath  the  furface,  a foft 
fnow  without  cohefion. 

The  fubflance  which  clothes  the  Tides  of  the 
alps  i.s  neither  pure  fnow  like  that  of  the  funi- 
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mits,  nor  ice  which  forms  the  Lower  Glaciers; 
but  an  affemblage  of  both.  It  contains  lefs 
fnow  than  the  fummits,  becaufe  the  fummer 
heat  has  more  power  to  diffolve  itj,  and  becaufe 
the  liquefied  fnow  defcending  from  above,  the 
mafs  abforbs  a larger  quantity  of  water.  It 
contains  more  fnow  than  the  Lower  Gla- 
ciers, becaufe  the  difiolution  of  the  fnow 
is  comparatively  lefs.  Hence  the  ice  is  even 
more  porous,  opaque,  lefs  compadl  than  that 
of  the  Lower  Glaciers,  and  of  fo  doubtfhl 
a texture  as  renders  it,  in  many  parts,  difficult 

to  decide,  whether  it  may  be  called  ice  or  frozen 
fnow. 

In  a word,  there  is  a regular  gradation  frorri 
the  fnow  on  the  fummits  to  the  ice  of  the  Lower 
Glaciers,  formed  by  the  intermediate  mixture 
which  becomes  more  compa6i:  and  lefs  porous 
in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the  Lower 
Glaciers,  until  it  unites  and  affimilates  with 
them.  And  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  or 
lefler  degree  of  denfity  is  derived  from  the 
greater  or  lefler  quantity  of  water,  with  which 
the  mafs  is  impregnated. 

In  regard  to  your  fecond  queftion,  Whether 
the  glaciers  are  in  a fiate  of  increafe  or  dimimi* 
iion^  though  I declined  on  a former  occ^afion 
entering  minutely  upon  a fubjed:,  which  required 
accurate  refearch  and  experimental  inveftigation, 
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yet  I ventured  to  make  one  remark,  which 
feemed  to  prove  the  occafional  increafe  and 
diminution  of  the  glaciers,  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  fome  philofophers,  who  afiert,  that  they 
remain  always  the  fame,  and  of  others,  that 
they  are  continually  increafing* 

The  borders  of  the  glacier  of  Montanvert 
are  moflly  ikirted  with  trees : towards  its  bafe 
a vaft  arch  of  ice  rifes  near  a hundred  feet  in 
height,  under  which  the  Arveron  rufhes  in  a 
large  body  of  water.  As  we  approached  the 
ice,  we  pafled  through  a wood  of  hrs:  thofe 
trees  which  hand  at  a little  dihance  from  the 
arch  are  about  eighty  feet  high,  and  undoubt- 
edly of  a very  great  age.  Between  thefe  and 
the  glacier,  the  trees  are  of  a later  growth,  as 
is  evident  from  their  texture  and  inferior  fize* 
Others,  hill  fmailer,  have  been  overturned  and 
enveloped  by  the  ice  : there  feems  to  be  a kind 
of  regular  gradation  in  the  age  of  thefe  trees^ 
from  the  larged  which  are  handing  to  the  fmalled 
that  lie  prodrate. 

Thefe  fads  judly  lead  to  the  following  con- 
clufions : the  glacier  once  extended  as  far  as  the 
row  of  tali  firs  ; upon  its  gradual  didolution,  a 
number  of  trees  diot  up  in  the  very  fpots  which 
it  formerly  occupied ; fmce  that  period,  the  ice 
has  again  advanced,  and  has  overturned  the  trees 
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of  later  growth,  before  they  had  attained  anjr 
conliderable  height.  Large  Hones  of  granite  are 
iifually  found  at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  glacier  t they  have  certainly  fallen 
from  the  mountains  upon  the  ice,  have  been 
carried  on  in  its  progrefs,  and  left  on  the 
plain  upon  the  dilfolution  or  finking  of  the 
ice  which  fupported  them.  Thefe  Hones,  which 
the  inhabitants  call  Moraine^  form  a kind  of 
border  towards  the  foot  of  the  valley  of  ice, 
have  been  puflied  forward  by  the  advance  of  the 
glacier,  and  extend  even  to  the  place  occupied 
by  the  larger  pines. 

As  feveral  writers  upon  Switzerland  have,  in 
contradiction  to  thefe  faCls,  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  fnow  and  ice  are  continually 
accumulating  in  the  alps,  I Hiall  add  a few 
remarks,  that  may  tend  to  confirm  the  contrary 
opinion. 

In  iy8^  the  Inferior  Glacier  of  Grindelwald 
was  diminiHied  at  leaH  four  hundred  yards  fince 
1776;  in  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  iht  Mur  allies 
de  Glace^  which  I defcribed  as  forming  the 
border  of  the  glacier  of  Boflon,  no  longer 
exiHed,  and  young  trees  had  Hiot  up  in  the 
parts  which  were  then  covered  by  the  glacier  of 
Montanvert, 
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The  advocates  for  the  increafe  of  the  glaciers, 
admit  thefe  fadts,  yet  deny  that  any  judgment 
can  be  formed  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  more 
elevated  regions,  from  what  palfes  in  the  vallies, 
where  the  fun  has  power  to  bring  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  to  maturity.  It  appears,  they 
afifert,  both  from  theory  and  fadl,  that  more 
fnow  falls,  and  more  ice  is  annually  formed  in 
the  alps  than  can  be  annually  dilfolved.  To 
judge  from  theory ; they  argue,  that  the  cold 
occafioned  by  the  mafs  of  ice  already  formed 
ought  to  augment  it  hill  further  ; and  in  regard 
to  experience,  it  is  evident,  that  within  the 

memory  of  the  prefent  generation,  many  moun- 

< 

tains  have  been  covered,  many  pahures  and 
habitations  invaded,  and  many  paffages  irreco- 
verably obhrudled  by  the  ice. 

But  in  confidering  the  arguments  drawn 
from  theory,  v/e  may  obferve,  that  the  caufes 
which  tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  ice,  are  no 
lefs  powerful  than  the  augmentation  of  the 
cold,  v/hich  is  fuppofed  to  occafion  its  indefi- 
nite increafe.  Thefe  caufes  are  principal!}", 

1.  ram  and  fleet  in  the  lefs  elevated  regions  ; 

2.  evaporation ; 3.  defcent  of  the  fnow  and  ice, 
both  precipitous  and  gradual  ; 4.  heat  of  the 
atmofphere  ; 5.  mean  temperature  of  the  earth. 

VoL.  II,  E 


I.  The 


1.  The  rain  and  fleet,  which  fall  during 
fummer  upon  the  Lower  Glaciers,  not  only 
thaw  the  ice,  but  increafe  the  rills  that  collect 
on  the  furface,  excavate  channels,  defcend 
into  the  clefts,  and  affifl:  in  forming  or  enlarg- 
ing the  chafms. 

2.  Evaporation  is  a hill  more  powerful 
caufe  I as  it  ads  at  all  heights,  and  in  all 
feafons. 

3.  The  defcent  of  the  fnow  and  ice,  as  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  precipitous  and  gradual.  The  ava- 
lanches^ or  precipitous  fallings  of  congealed  fnow, 
are  detached  either  by  their  own  weight,  foftened 
from  their  hold  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  the 
warm  air  which  blows  from  the  fouth,  or  over- 
thrown by  the  violent  hurricanes  extremely  com- 
mon in  the  upper  alps.  When  thefe  maffes  are 
precipitated  into  a milder  region,  though  they 
may  fometimes  refift  the  influence  of  heat,  and 
form  vallies  of  ice,  yet  they  are  ufually  dif- 
folved.  Thefe  avalanches  are  mofl  common  in- 
the  Upper  Glaciers ; whereas  the  gradual  defcent 
of  the  ice  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Lower 
GlacierSj  and  greatly  contributes  to  leflen  the 
aggregate  mafs. 

All  the  Lower  Glaciers,  or  vallies  of  ice,  reft 
on  an  inclined  plane,  are  arched,  and  under* 

mined 
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tnined  by  the  torrents,  whkh  are  conftantly 
flowing,  as  well  from  the  Upper  Glaciers,  as 
from  their  own  interior  furface.  The  natural 
tendency  of  a heavy  body  in  fuch  a pofition 
is  to  defcend,  and  the  progreflive  motion  is 
accelerated  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  the 
greater  inclination  of  its  bafe.  This  progref- 
Tive  motion,  which  a6ls,  though  imperceptibly, 
yet  gradually  and  uniformly,  carries  the  ice 
into  thofe  cultivated  plains  and  vallies,  tvhere 
the  fun  ripens  the  fruits  of  the  field ; 
and  where  a period  is  put  to  its  farther  in- 
creafe. 

If  you  require  a proof  of  this  imperceptible 
defcent,  the  anfwer  is  obvious.  It  is  to  be  col- 
leded  from  the  fads  which  I have  already  enu- 
merated, namely,  from  the  trees  which  are  occa- 
fionally  overturned  by  the  ice  in  its  progrefs, 

and  by  the  moraine  of  fiones  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Lower  Glaciers.  Thefe  fiones  being  fimilar 
to  the  mountains  of  the  upper  alps,  and 
elTentially  different  from  the  rocks  below,  muff 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  ice  in  its  defcent' from 
the  Upper  Glaciers. 

4.  The  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  or  the  effed 
of  the  fun’s  ravs  on  the  outward  furface  of  the 

j 

glaciers,  is  too  evident  to  require  any  proof, 
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even  to  thofe  who  have  never  been  in  the  alpSs 
Another  caufe  of  a thaw,  occafioned  by  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  which  will  not  be  fuf^ 
pedled  by  thofe  who  have  not  vifited  thefe  icy 
regions,  is  derived  from  the  warm  winds  which 
blow  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  in  the  Upper 
no  lets  than  in  the  Lower  Glaciers.  Thefe 
warm  winds  are,  during  fummer,  fo  common  in 
thefe  parts,  that  I never  croffed  a glacier  without 
feeling,  in  fome  particular  pofitions,  a warmth 
fimilar  to  the  air  of  a hot  bath. 

5.  But  as  thefe  two  laft  caufes  only  operate 
in  fummer,  and  the  folar  rays  do  not  produce 
fufficient  effed  in  the  higheft  parts,  we  mud 
have  recourfe  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth,  which  feems  to  be  the  greatell:  and  mod 
powerful  agent  in  preventing  an  indefinite  aug- 
mentation of  ice  and  fnow.  This  mean  temper- 
ature, termed  by  fome  philofophers  the  inter- 
nal* heat  of  the  earth,  is  always  above  the 

Some  pliilofophers  impute  this  conflant  thaw,  which 
takes  place  in  the  lower  furface  of  the  glaciers,  to  an 
internal  fource  of  heat  in  the  earth  ; but  that  opinion 
has  been  very  ablj  refuted  by  feveral  modern  naturalifts  ; 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  ground  being  found  fufli- 
cient  to  account  for  all  the  phgsnomena,  (local  circuni- 
ilances  excepted,)  which  have  been  ufualiy  affigned  to  an 
internal  heat  of  the  earth. 

freezing 
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freezing  point,  as  is  evident  • from  the  heat 
of  the  fprings  which  iffue  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  In  winter,  therefore,  or  in  thofe 
high  regions  of  the  globe  where  the  cold  is 
ufiially  below  the  freezing  point,  any  fpot  of 
ground,  covered  with  only  a thin  coat  of  fnoWj, 
may  be  fo  far  cooled,  to  a certain  depth,  by 
the  influence  of  the  external  air,  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  diflblving  any  part  of  the  foperincom- 
bent  fnow.  But  when  the  mafs  of  fnow^  is  of 
fuch  a thicknefs  as  to  proteft  the  furface  of  the 
ground  from  the  efleds  of  the  atmofphericai 
cold,  the  mean  temperature,  which  is  always 
above  the  freezing  point,  will  be  fufficient  to 
melt  the  contiguous  flratum  of  fnow,  and  to 
occaiion  a conflant  thaw,  which  fupplies  thofe 
currents  of  water  that  flow,  at  all  feafons,  from 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Glaciers. 

In  regard  to  the  argument  derived  from  expe- 
rience, it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  while  I 
admit  the  facts  v/hich  prove  the  progrefs  of  the 
ice,  it  by  no  means  feems  to  follow  that  its 
mafs  is  perpetually  increafing.  For  the  advo- 
cates of  this  opinion,  while  they  fcrupuioiifly 
enumerate  the  places  which  have  been  invaded  by 
the  ice,  do  not  take  any  notice  of  thofe  parts,  no 
lefs  n^imerous,  from  which  the  ice  has  receded^ 
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During  my  fecond  expedition  into  the  AIps^^ 
I alfo  made  this  point  of  controverfy  a particular 
objecl  of  my  refearch  ; and  on  inquiring  from 
the  chajjeiirs^  and  other  perfons  who  frequent 
the  mountains,  the  greater  part  were  of  opinion 
that  the  colledion  of  ice  and  fnow,  even  in  the 
elevated  regions,  was  by  no  means  in  a continual 
ftate  of  augmentation ; but  that  while  it  gained 
in  fome  places,  it  diminilfied  in  others,  and 
that  upon  an  average,  the  aggregate  quantity 
was  nearly  the  fame. 
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Account  of  the  Bouqiietin^  or  Moufitam-Goafc 

T OBSERVED,  at  Michael  Paccard's,  a guide 

of  Chamouny,  a head  and  horns  of  the 
male  houquetin^  or  mountain^goat,  and  fluffed 

fpecimens  of  a female  and  a young  one. 

• *. 

As  this  animal  is  extremely  rare,  and  inhabits 
the  highefl  and  almoft  inacceflible  mountains, 
the  defcrjptions  of  it  have  been  inaccurate 
and  confufed.  But  a new  light  has  been  lately 
thrown  on  the  fubjefl  by  Dr.  GIrtanner  of  St. 
Gallen,  and  by  M.  van  Berchem,  fecretary  to  the 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Laufanne  ; and  although 
thefe  two  naturalifls  differ  in  fome  inftances,  yet 
their  joint  labours  have  affiffedin  afcertaining  the 
nature  and  economy  of  this  curious  animal. 
The  following  account  of  the  bouquetin  is 
drawn  principally  from  their  obfervations  in 
Rozier’s  Journal,  and  from  additional  inform^ 
ation  obligingly  communicated  by  M.  van 
Berchem. 

The  elder  naturaliffs  fpeak  of  the  bouquetin 
as  of  an  animal  well  known,  and  in  their  time 
by  no  means  uncommon  on  the  high  alps  of 
f^witzerland,  efpecially  in  the  canton  of  Glarus 
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and  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons.  On  the 
town-hall  at  Glarus,  there  is  fliil  a pair  of  horns 
of  an  extraordinary  length,  belonging  to  an  ani- 
mal of  this  fpecies,  formerly  killed  in  the  can- 
ton. Thefe  horns  are  probably  the  fame  which 
Ray  faw  in  the  laft  century,  when  the  natives 
informed  him,  that  the  breed  was  there 
extinfl. 

That  this  animal  was  found  among  the  Gri- 
fons, appears  from  a letter  in  the  poffeflion  of 
M.  de  Salis  Seervis,  dated  the  14th  of  Odober 
1574,  in  which  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Auftria  requires  from  his  bailif  of  Caftels,  in 
the  Pretigau,  two  bouquetins  j adding,  that  he 
had  received  feveral  from  his  predecelTors. 
About  forty  years  after  the  date  of  this  letter 
the  animal  became  rare  ; for  a decree  in  the 
year  1612  prohibits  the  chace  of  the  bouquetin 
under  a fine  of  fifty  crowns,  and  that  of  the 
chamois  from  New  Year’s  Day  to  St.  John, 
under  the  penalty  of  ten  crowns.  Sprecher,  in 
his  Pallas  Rhctica^  publifiied  in  1617,  relates 
that  the  chace  of  the  bouquetin  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  his  time,  in  the  valiies  of  Pregallia, 
Vais,  and  Upper  Engadina.  Another  law  of 
1633,  confirmed  in  the  following  year,  inflids 
corporal  punifhment  on  thofe  who  kill  a bou- 
quetin. 
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quetin.  But  thefe  feverities  could  not  pre- 
ferve  the  breed ; and  probably  this  was  the 
epoch  of  their  deftru^lion,  when  the  fear  of 
their  being  extindl  prompted  government  to 
forbid  the  chace  It  is  certain,  that  within 
the  memory  of  the  prefent  generation,  no  bou- 
quetins  have  been  found  in  a wild  Hate  in  the 
country  of  the  Grifons. 

. Thefe  animals  now  inhabit  that  chain  which 
ftretches  from  Dauphine  through  Savoy  to  the 
confines  of  Italy,  and  principally  on  the  alps 
bordering  on  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  the  moll 
elevated  part.  They  haunt  the  valley  of  Cor- 
_mayor  to  the  fouth  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  heights 
between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  frontiers  of  the 
.Vallais,  and  the  mountains  bordering  Val  Sava- 
, renche  ; but  are  found  more  abundantly  in  the 
mountains  of  the  valley  of  Cogne,  and  almofl 

* Francifcus  Niger,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Grifons, 
quoted  by  Conrad  Gefner,  fays,  that  they  fpare  this 
animal  in  hunting,  becaufe  it  is  the  armorial  bearing  of 
the  country. 

“ Parcitur  hic  Capncorne  tamen  tihi^  Panos  amice y 
“ Arma  quod  exornesy  et  pulchra  tnfignia  gentisy 
‘‘  Hlnc  longam  hinc  v'ltam  nimenSy  ingcntia  ja^as 

**  Cornua,  perque pTicas  riigofa,  repandaque  in  armos, 
Formofufque  nigris  viliis  in  montihus  errasd* ** 
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ahvays  frequent  places  which  have  a fouthen^ 
afpe£l. 

The  feveral  names  by  which  the  bouquetln 
is  known  in  different  languages,  ~are,  in  Greeks 
by  Homer  and  ^Tllian,  Aig  Latin^ 

{bex ; Italian,  Capra  Sehatica  ; German  and 
Swifs,  Stpnboch^  or  Rock-goat,  the  female, 
Etagne^  or  Tbfchen  and  Thfchgeifs^  perhaps  from 
the  Latin  Ibex;  Flemifii,  Wildgheit ; French, 
Bouqiietin^  antiently  Bouc-ejiairiy  the  German 
name  reverfed.  Belon  named  it  Hircus  ferus  ^ 
Briffbn,  Hircus  Ibex ; Linnseus,  Capra  Ibex  / 
Pennant,  ^tlbex;  Dr.  Girtanner,  Capra  Alpina» 
I have  adopted  the  name  of  Bouquetin,  becaufe 
it  is  the  provincial  appellation  of  the  animal  in 
the  Alps. 

The  fyffematic  naturaliffs  agree  in  taking  the 
fpecific  charader  of  the  bouquetin  from  the 
beard,  and  the  horns,  which  they  defcribe  a$ 
knobbed  along  the  upper  or  anterior  furface, 
and  reclining  towards  the  back. 

The  male  bouquetin,  though  larger,  much 
refernbles  the  tame  goat.  The  head  is  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  with  the  muzzle  thick. 


* Mod  natural] fts  affirm  that  Homer  calls  this  animal 
Ai?  ifaAo,',  v/hereas  lie  ftyles  it  Atf  or  the  wild-goat, 

adding  the  ep.itht;t  ot  wargon.  Iliad  A,  v.  105. 

compreffed. 
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c^)mpr£ffed5  and  a little  arched ; the  eyes  are 
large,  round,  and  have  much  fire  and  brilliancy*, 
The  horits  large,  when  of  a full  fize  weighing- 
fpnietimes  i.6  or  i8  pounds,  flatted  before  and 
rounded  behind,  with  one  or  two  longitudinal 
and  rnany  tranfverfe  ridges,  which  degenerate 
towards  the  tip  into  knobs ; the  colour  duflcy 
brown.  The  beard  long,  tawny,  or  dufky ; 
the  kgs  flender,  with  the  hoofs  ftiort,  hollow  on 
the  infide,  and  on  the  outfide  terminated  by  a 
Client  border,  like  thofe  of  the  chamois.  The 
body  fliort,  thick,  and  ftrong.  The  tail  fliort, 
naked  underneath,  the  reft  covered  with  long 
hairs,  white  at  the  bafe  and  Tides,  black  above 
and  at  the  end  j fpace  under  the  tail  in  fome 
tawny,  in  others  white.  The  coat  long,  but 
not  pendent,  afli-coloured,  mixed  with  fome 
hoary  hairs : a black  lift  runs  along  the  back, 
and  there  is  a black  fpot  above  and  below  the 
knees.  The  colour,  however,  like  that  of  all 
other  animals,  varies  according  to  its  age  and 
local  circumftances. 

The  female  has  been  little  noticed  among 
naturalifts.  She  is  one  third  lefs  than  the 
male,  and  not  fo  corpulent ; her  colour  lefs 
tawny  ; her  horns  fmall,  and  not  above  eight 
inches  long  ; flie  has  two  teats,  like  the  tame 
fiie-goat,  and  never  any  beard,  unlefs,  perhaps, 
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in  an  advanced  age.  The  young  ones  are  of  s 
dirty  grey  colour,  and  the  lift  along  the  back  is 
fcarcely  difcernible.  The  female  fhews  much 
attachment  to  her  young,  and  “even  defends  it 
againft  eagles,  wolves,  and  other  enemies ; fhe 
takes  refuge  in  fome  cavern,  and  prefenting  her 
head  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  thus  oppofes 
the  enemy. 

From  a fluffed  fpecimen  of  the  male  bou« 
quetin  in  Parkinfon’s,  late  Sir  Aftiton  Lever’s, 
Mufeura,  I have  given  fome  of  the  principal 
dimenfions,  as  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
author  that  has  fallen  under  my  obfervation^ 
except  in  Buffon’s  Hiftoire  Naturelle  ^ and 
thofe  were  taken  by  Daubenton  from  a young 
fubjedl., 

Feet.  laches. 

Length  of  the  head  from  the  lower  jaw 


to  the  fpace  between  the  horns  — o qf 

Length  from  the  root  of  the  horns  to 

the  bafe  or  origin  of  the  tail  —44 
Height  at  the  fhoufder  before  — — 2 5I: 

Height  at  the  fhoulder  behind  — ^ 7t 

Circumference  of  the  body  next  to  the 

fore  legs  — — ■ — 3 ^ 

Circumference  next  the  Lind  legs  — -22 
Circumference  in  the  middle  ™ ■ — 3 S- 


Circum- 
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Feet.  Inches. 

Circumference  of  the  neck,  clofe  to  the 
fhoulders  — ' — ' — 2 

— — between  the 

ears  and  the  horns  — ~ i 4 

The  horns  being  fo  remarkable  a part  of  this 
animal,  I lhali  add  the  meafurement, , not  only 
of  thofe  belonging  to  Mr.  Parkinfon,  but  of 
four  others,  which  are  depofited  in  the  Britifii 
Mufeum.  Thofe  in  the  fecond  and  third  cO” 
lumns  certainly  belong  to  the  boiiquetin  of  the 
alps  ; their  colour  is  a dufky  brown ; the  firil 
of  thefe  is  very  flat  before , the  fecond  not  fo 
flat ; neither  the  longitudinal  or  tranfverfe  ridges 
are  ftrongly  marked  5 thefe  are  evidently  the 
horns  of  a very  old  animal.  The  horns  in 
the  fourth  column  belong  alfo  to  the  bouquetin, 
but  probably  from  fome  other  country.  Their 
colour  is  black ; they  are  much  flatter  on  the 
fides,  and  narrower  before  than  the  others,  the 
longitudinal  ridge  is  very  ftrongly  marked,  and 
the  tranfverfe  ridges  ftronger  and  more  numerous. 
I cannot  obferve  more  than  one  * longitudinal 

^ Moft  naturalifls  affirm,  that  the  horns  are  marked 
with  two  longitudinal  ridges  ; ail  thofe  that  have  fallen 
under  my  obfervation  have  ordy  one  interior  longitudinal 
ridge,  and  a faint  mark  on  the  exterior  edge,  which  is 
probably  taken  for  the  fecond  longitudinal  ridge. 

ridge 
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Hdge  In  any  of  the  horns  which  I have  examined, 
the  exterior  part  of  the  front  being  univerfaliy 
rounded  off,  and  the  tranfverfe  ridges  running 
very  little  into  the  hdes.  The  Iiorns  in  the 
fifth  column  belong  unqueftionably  to  the 
^gagrus  of  Pallas,  which  is  not  improbably  a 
variety  of  the  bouquetin.  Two  fine  pairs  of 
thefe  horns  were  given  to  the  Mofeum  by  the 
late  duke  of  Northumberland*  They  have  no 
anterior  flat  face,  but  a fharp  ridge,  with  a 
few  knobs  in  front,  about  nine  iii  number, 
and  very  diflant  from  each  other  ; they  are 
flreaked  trahfverfely^  more  evidently  towards 
the  end ; their  extremities  are  mueh  arched, 
with  the  points  turning  inwards*  The  colour 

is  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  alpine  boUque-^ 
tins. 
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1)IMENSI0NS  of  the  horns  in  Parkliifon’s,  late  Sir 
Afhton  Lever’s,  Mufeum  (n.  i.)  and  in  the  Brithh 
MlifeUm. 


Redininear  direftion,  or  chord, 
from  the  root  to  the  tip  — 

Arc,  or  length  meafured  along 
the  curvature  — • 

Circumference  at  the  bafe 
Dirtance  between  them  at 
bafe  — 

Diftance  between  them  at 
tips  — 
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It  is  a common  notion  of  the  hunters,  adopted 
by  many  naturalifts,  that  the  age  of  a bouquetin 
may  be  eftimated  by  the  num.ber  of  tranfverfe 
ridges  or  knobs  in  the  horns.  M.  van  Berchem, 
however,  alTures  me,  from  his  own  obfervations, 
that  this  is  a vulgar  error,  and  that  the  age 
can  only  be  afcertained  by  the  number  and  form 
of  the  teeth,  as  in  (lieep  and  goats.  The  bou« 
quetin  increafes  in  bulk  to  the  age  of  four 
years ; according,  therefore,  to  the  fyftem  of 
Buffon,  that  the  age  is  about  feven  times  the 
growth,  it  lives  about  twenty^eight  or  thirty 
years. 

C- 
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In  a ftate  of  tranquillity,  the  bouquetin  com^i 
monly  carries  the  head  low  ; but  in  running 
holds  it  high,  and  even  bends  it  a little  for- 
ward. He  mounts  a perpendicular  rock  of  fif. 
teen  feet  at  three  bounds  of  five  feet  each,  and 
does  not  appear  to  find  any  footing  on  the  rock, 
but  touches  it  merely  to  be  repelled,  like  an 
elaftic  fubftance  flriking  againfl  a hard  body ; 
he  is  not  fuppofed  to  take  more  than  three  fuc- 
ceflive  leaps  in  this  manner.  If  he  is  between 
two  rocks  near  each  other,  and  wants  to  reach 
the  top,  he  leaps  from  the  fide  of  one  rock  to 
the  other  alternately,  till  he  has  attained  the 
fummit.  He  alfo  traverfes  the  glaciers  with 
rapidity ; but  only  when  purfued,  for  otherwife 
he  avoids  them. 

The  bouquetins  feed,  during  the  night,  in  the 
highefi:  woods ; but  the  fun  no  fooner  gilds 
the  fummits,  than  they  quit  the  woody  region, 
and  mount,  feeding  in  their  progrefs,  till  they 
have  reached  the  moft  confiderable  heights* 
They  betake  themfelves  to  the  Tides  of  the 
mountains  which  face  the  eafl  or  fouth,  and  lie 
down  in  the  highefi:  places  and  hottefi:  expo- 
fures  ^ but  when  the  fun  has  finifiied  more  than 
three  quarters  of  its  courfe,  they  again  begin  to 
feed,  and  to  defcend  towards  the  woods  j whi- 
ther 
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ther  they  retire  when  it  is  likely  to  fnow,  and 
where  they  always  pafs  the  winter.  The  bou- 
quetins  affemble  in  flocks,  confifting  at  mofl  of 
ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen ; but  ufually  in  fmaller 
numbers.  The  males  of  fix  years  old  and 
upwards,  haunt  more  elevated  places  than  the 
females  and  younger  bouquetins,  and  as  they 
advance  in  age  are  lefs  fond  of  fociety  ; they 
become  gradually  hardened  againfi:  the  effeds  of 
extreme  cold,  and  frequently  live  entirely  alone. 

In  fummer  they  feed  principally  on  the  genipi 
and  other  aromatic  plants  which  grow  in  the 
high  alps ; in  winter  they  eat  the  lichens,  and 
browfe  on  bufhes  and  the  tender  fhoots  of  trees* 
They  prefer  thofe  fpots  where  the  dwarf  birch 
and  alpine  willows  grow,  and  where  rhododen- 
dron^  thalidrum^  and  faxifrages^  abound.  The 
bouquetins  having  their  fore  legs  fomewhat 
{hotter  than  the  hind  legs,  naturally  afcend 
with  greater  facility  than  they  defcend  ; for  this 
reafon  nothing  but  the  fevered  weather  can  force 
them  into  the  lower  regions,  and  even  in  winter^ 
if  there  are  a few  fine  days,  they  leave  the 
woods  and  mount  higher. 

Winter  is  the  feafon  of  love  with  them,  and 
principally  the  month  of  January.  The  females 
are  with  young  five  months,  and  conf^quently 
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produce  in  the  lad  week  of  June,  or  the  firfl  of 
July.  At  the  time  of  parturition  they  feparate 
from  the  males,  retire  to  the  fide  of  fome  rill^ 
and  generally  bring  forth  only  - one,  though 
fome  naturalifts  affirm  that  they  occahonally 
produce  two.  The  common  cry  of  the  bou- 
quetin  is  a fhort  fharp  whiftle,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  chamois,  but  of  lefs  continuance:  fome- 
times  it  makes  a fnort,  and  when  young  bleats. 

The  feafon  for  hunting  the  bouquetin  is  to-^ 
wards  the  end  of  furnmer,  and  in  autumn,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  when 
they  are  ufually  in  good  condition.  None  but 
mountaineers  engage  in  the  chace  ; for  it  requires 
not  only  a head  that  can  look  down  from  the 
greatefl  heights  without  terror,  addrefs  and  fure- 
footednefs  in  the  mod  difficult  and  dangerous 
paffes,  but  alfo  much  drength  and  vigour,  to 
fupport  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue.  The  mod 
determined  hunters  of  bouquetins  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  the  Lower  Vallais  j particularly 
the  natives  of  Servan,  a village  in  a wild  and 
pi<5lurefque  dtuation,  between  Valorfine  and 
IVIartigny  ^ and  the  boUquetins  being  extinct  in 
their  mountains,  they  hunt  in  thofe  of  the 
valley  of  Aod,  with  the  permiffion  of  the  inha^ 
bitants^ 
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Two  or  three  hunters  ufually  aflbclate  in  this 
perilous  occupation : they  are  armed  with  rifle* 
guns,  and  furniflied  wdth  fmall  bags  of  provi- 
fions  ; they  pafs  the  night  among  rocks  at 
confiderable  heights,  ere£l  a miferable  hut  of 
turf,  where  they  lie  without  fire  or  covering, 
and  on  waking  not  unfrequently  find  the  entrance 
blocked  up  with  fnow  three  or  four  feet  in 
depth.  Sometimes,  being  overtaken  by  dark* 
nefs  amid  crags  and  precipices,  they  are  obliged 
to  pafs  the  whole  night  (landing,  embraced  in 
order  to  fupport  each  other,  and  to  prevent 
themfelves  from  fleeping.  As  the  bouquetins 
afcend  into  the  higher  regions  early  in  the 
morning,  it  is  neceflfary  to  gain  the  heights 
before  them,  otherwife  they  fcent  the  hunter, 
and  betake  themfelves  to  flight : it  would  then 
be  in  vain  to  follow  them  ; for  when  once  they 
efcape,  they  never  flop  till  they  think  themfelves 
entirely  out  of  danger,  and  will  even  fometimes 
rim  ten  or  twelve  leagues. 

When  a bouquetin  is  fliot,  the  iiunters  let  it 
cool  upon  the  fpot,  and  then  embowel  it,  put- 
ting the  blood  into  one  of  the  entrails,  which 
is  efteemed  by  the  peafants  a foveieign  remedy 
in  pleurifies  and  fome  other  diforders.  A large 
bouquetin  thus  embowelled  will  weigh  180  or 
200  pounds ; a female  from  70  to  80. 

Fe 
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Some  natureJirrs  affirm,  that  the  diminution 
of  the  race  of  bouquetlns  in  the  Alps  is  owing 
to  his  fize,  the  monftroiis  length  and  weight 
of  the  horns,  which  impede  him  in  his  courfe  ; 
becaufe  he  is  driven  into  places  where  he  can 
fcarcely  procure  fufficient  nourifhment  during 
great  part  of  the  year,  where  his  fight  becomes 
debilitated,  and  is  frequently  loll  by  the  ftrong 
refledlion  of  the  fun  from  the  ice  and  fnow. 
They  confider  this  animal  rather  as  a native  of 
the  fubalpine  regions,  which  are  covered  during 
fummer  with  the  fined  herbage,  and  where  the 
bouquetins  and  chamois  probably  paftured  in 
tranquillity,  when  only  the  lower  vallies  and 
plains  were  inhabited. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  others,  the  bou- 
quetin  is  endued  with  ftrength  proportionate  to 
his  fize  ; though  inferior  to  the  chamois  in  live- 
linefs  and  agility,  yet  he  is  by  no  means  deficient- 
in  aTivity  ; his  horns,  though  large  and  weighty, 
yet  from  their  reclined  pofition  do  not  feera  an 
impediment,  but  rather  render  him  effential 
fervice  \vhen  he  happens  to  fall,  or  purpofely 
throws  himfelf  down  precipices  to  avoid  his 
purfuers.  His  natural  food  is  rather  lichens 
than  herbs  ; he  is  particularly  fond  of  the  young 
fnoots  of  trees  and  Ihrubs  i and  in  all  the  places 
where  he  inhabits,  is  found  in  the  coldeil  and 
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rudefl:  mountains,  and  on  the  fleepeft  rocks^ 
From  thefe  circumflances,  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  his  prefent  fituation  and  manner  of  life  is  an 
effecl  of  nature  rather  than  neceffit}^ ; and  to 
account  for  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  the  bou- 
quetin,  we  need  only  confider  the  number  of 
its  enemies,  in  men,  beads,  and  birds  of  prey. 

Even  fhould  the  bouquetin  be  no  longer  found 
in  his  native  Alps,  dill  the  race  could  not  be 
confidered  as  extindl,  but  as  having  migrated 
into  a milder  climate,  and,  with  a date  of 
domedication  and  more  fucculent  food,  acquired 
fofter  manners,  a form  lefs  rude,  fmaller  and 
fmoother  horns.  For  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  bouquetin  of  the  Alps,  the  hircus  ferus  or 
bouc-edain  of  Belon,  the  Siberian  ibex,  and 
ecgagrus,  both  accurately  defcribed  by  Pallas 
and  the  tame  goat  in  all  its  different  forms,  are 
only  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies.  They  are 
found  to  couple  freely  with  each  other,  are 
aderted  to  produce  an  offspring  which  is  fertile, 
and  all  have  a beard,  which  feems  to  be  the 

* Perhaps  a.lfo  the  capra  caucajlcay  defcribed  by  Pallas, 
from  the  papers  of  Guldenilaedt,  and  which  he  repre- 
fents  as  differing  from  the  cegagrus,  with  which  it  has 
been  confounded  by  fome  naturalihs.  See  A<51.  Petr,  for 
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charaderlftic  of  this  genus.  The  circumftancea 
in  which  they  differ,  fuch  as  the  fize,  coat,, 
and  fliape  of  the  horns,  cannot  be  ^efleemed 
fpecific  diflindtions,  and  may  be  accounted 
for  from  a change  of  climate,  fituation,  and 
food. 

I'he  greatefl  difference  undoubtedly  confifls 
in  the  horns ; none  perhaps,  except  the  bou- 
quetin,  having  a longitudinal  ridge,  and  fome 
being  even  without  the  tranfverfe  ridges.  But 
this  variation  is  lefs  perceptible,  in  comparing 
the  bouquetin  with  the  Siberian  ibex,  the  ibex 
with  the  mgagrus,  and  the  aegagrus  with  the 
tame  goat  j for  the  horns  of  the  Alpine  bouquetin 
are  not  fo  much  weightier,  longer,  and  larger^ 
than  thofe  of  the  ibex  and  segagrus,  as  to  form 
a certain  fpecific  diflindion 

But 


The  horns  of  the  bouquetin  fometimes  weigh  fixteen 
or  eighteen  pounds,  are  three  feet  in  length,  and  have 
twenty-four  tranfverfe  ridges.  A fingle  horn  of  a Slbe- 
rian  ibex  weighed,  according  to  Pallas,  eight  Ruffian 
pounds,  which  is  one  tenth  lefs  than  an  Englilh  pound, 
and  had  fixteen  or  eighteen  tranfverfe  'ridges.  The 
horns  of  another  full-grown  Siberian  ibex  meafured 
2 feet  5 inches  and  5 lines  along  the  curvature,  and 
I foot  2 inches  and  1 line  in  a redlilinear  direction.  The 
horns  of  an  lEgagrus  meafured  2 feet  2 inches  and  9 

lines 
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But  even  (hould  this  difference  be  ftill  greater ^5 
it  can  never  be  admitted  as  forming  a fpecific 
diftindion ; for  the  horns  not  only  vary  in 
individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  in  the  fame 
individuals  at  different  ages ; and  if  we  attempt  to 
arrange  animals  folely  by  their  hornSj  the  difcri- 
minations  will  be  as  endlefs  as  uncertain.  But 
fliould  the  alpine  bouquetin  and  the  other  fpecies 
of  the  goat  genus  be  excepted  from  this  general 
affertion,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  horns 
of  the  female  bouquetin  are  like  thofe  of  the 
tame  goat,  and  that  M.  van  Berchem  poffeffes 
the  horns  of  a young  one,  produced  from  the 
union  of  the  bouquetin  and  fhe-goat,  that  are 
exadlly  fimilar  to  the  horns  of  the  gegagrus, 
which,  according  to  Pallas,  refemble  thofe  of 
the  tame  goat.  Climate  and  nutriment  have 


lines  along  the  curvature,  and  i foot  4 inches  in  a linear 
diredion.  The  horns  of  a full-grown  Caucafan  goat 
were  2 feet  4 inches  along  the  curvature,  and  i foot 
6 inches  in  the  linear  direflion.  The  longitudinal  ridge 
or  ridges  remain  then  as  the  only  fpecific  difference  between 
ihe  horns  of  the  alpine  bouquetin  and  thofe  of  the  other 
fpecies.  See  the  meafurements  in  Pallas  Spic.  Zooi.  and 
in  his  Defeription  of  the  Capra  Caucafica,  in  A6f.  Petr» 
for  J779. 
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a great  efFc6l  upon  the  horns  of  animals ; it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  if  a long  fervitude,  an 
inadlive  life,  a change  from  the  aromatic  plants 
and  pure  air  of  the  mountains  to  a grofs  nutri- 
ment and  moifler  atmofphere,  fhould  diminifh 
the  horns,  alter  their  fliape,  fubdue  the  Ion- 
gitudinal  ridge,  and  convert  the  knobs  into 
wrinkles, 

Buffon  extends  the  goat  genus  hill  further, 
and  comprehends  under  it  even  the  chamois ; 
conjedluring,  that  the  bouquetin  is  the  male  in 
the  original  race  of  goats,  and  the  chamois  the 
female.  But  there  does  not  feem  the  leaf! 
foundation  for  this  notion ; the  chamois  being 
an  animal  totally  diflincl  from  the  goat,  never 
coupling  with  them,  and  judicioufly  claffed 
by  Pallas  and  Pennant  in  the  genus  of  ante- 
lopes. dhe  conjedlure  of  Buhon,  however, 
that  the  bouquetin  is  the  original  fource  of 
the  tame  goat,  feems  well-founded,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  mod  fucceeding  naturalifts. 
And  as,  according  to  the  juft  obfervations  of 
Pallas,  the  isgagrus  approaches  nearer  than  the 
bouquetin  to  the  tame  goat  in  its  form  and 
horns,  the  ^gagrus  may  be  the  link  which 
connecls  the  bouquetin  and  the  tame  goat.  May 
not  the  mgagrus  be  confidered  as  a race  pro- 
duced 
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duced  from  the  bouquetin  and  flie*goat,  or  the 
goat  and  female  bouquetin  ? Pallas  alfo  con- 
jediures,  that  the  tame  goat  may  have  been 
propagated  from  the  ^gagrus  and  Siberian  ibex, 
which  is  allowed  by  moll  naturalifts  to  be  the 
fame  as  the  bouquetin ; and  Pennant  remarks, 
with  no  lefs  fagacity,  that  the  tame  goats  may 
be  derived  from  both,  as  we  are  alfured  that 
the  ibex  and  flie-goat  will  produce  a fimilar 
offspring.  It  is  likewife  probable,  that  the 
bouquetin  is  the  origin  of  all  the  goat  genus, 
becaufe  it  is  the  larged,  flrongell,  and  dwells 
in  the  moil  inhofpitable  regions.  For,  accord- 
ing to  the  obfei  vation  of  the  great  zoologifl 
thofe  animals  who  are  natives  of  the  coldeft 
mountains  mud,  on  defcending  into  the  warm 
plains,  be  liable  to  greater  changes  than  thofe 
who  are  formed  for  milder  climates  ; and  this 
circumdance  feems  fudicient  to'  account  for  the 
great  variety  obfervable  in  the  goat  genus. 

Some  naturalids  pretend,  that  the  bouquetin 
cannot  be  the  original  dock  from  whence  the 
goats  have  been  produced,  becaufe,  as  he  inha- 
bits the  loftied  fummits  covered  with  eternal 
fnow,  and  feeds  only  on  plants  peculiar  to  high 

^ Pallas. 
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regions,  he  cannot  be  domefticated  in  a variety 
of  climates.  But  this  opinion  is  contradicted 
by  fa£t  and  experience.  Stumpf,  the  hiftoriari 
of  Switzerland,  informs  us,  that  the  Vallaifans 
near  Sion  bred  tame  bouquetins  with  their 
goats,  and  Belon  relates,  that  the  Cretans 
tamed  the  young  bouc-eftains  by  fuckling  them 
with  goats.  Pallas  alfo  frequently  obferved  the 
Siberian  ibex  among  the  tame  goats,  and  mem 
dons  one  in  particular  at  Orenburgh,  which 
was  leader  of  a flock,  and  father  of  a numerous 
offspring  more  refembling  the  females  than 
himfelf ; it  was  very  different  from  the  tame  he^ 
goats,  and  fcarcely  inferior  in  fize  to  a bouquetin 
two  years  old  ; in  colour  and  ftrength  he  refem- 
bled  the  wild  animal,  had  thick  horns,  knobbed, 
not  keeled  above,  and  a long  rough  coat,  but 
nowhere  pendent,  except  in  the  beard  5 the 
black  lift  on  the  back  was  almoft  obliterated. 
Laftly,  M.  van  Berchem  faw  feveial  tame  bou- 
quetins at  Aigle  ; they  were  gentle  and  fami- 
liar, and,  without  being  remarkably  lively, 
were  aclive  and  graceful  in  all  their  motions  ; 
they  bred  with  different  flie-goats,  and  the 
young  ones  feemed  to  form  a new  race. 

Should  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded, 
the  goat  genus,  or  race  of  the  bouquetin,  is 

found 
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found  in  a wild  flate  along  the  chain  of  moun^ 
tains  that  traverfes  the  temperate  parts  both  of 
Europe  and  Afia ; on  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and 
Carpathian  mountains;  on  the  Taurus  and  Cau- 
cafus  ; on  the  mountains  of  Siberia  and  Tartary  ; 
in  Kamtchatka ; on  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe-^ 
lago  ; in  Hedsj^as  in  Arabia ; in  India ; perhaps 
in  AEgypt  and  Lybia. 
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"Journey  to  Geneva — Pays  de  Vaud — Laufanne'^ 
Felix  the  Fifth ^Vev ay— Tomb  and  Charadter  of 
General  Ludlow  — Clarens — Meillerie, 

Quitting  the  delightful  vale  of  Chamouny 
and  its  magnificent  fcenery,  we  continued 
our  route  towards  Geneva*  As  we  proceeded, 
the  height  of  the  mountains  gradually  dimi- 
niflied  ; and  the  vallies,  through  which  we 
paffed,  were  agreeably  diverfified  in  their  forms 
and  productions.  We  followed  the  courfe  -of 
the  fonorous  and  violent  Arve ; near  Salenche 
pafled  on  our  right  hand  a fmall  but  piclurefque 
lake,  fkirted  with  wood,  and  from  hence 
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defcended  into  the  plain,  which  continues  almoft 
perfedly  level  to  Geneva.  Salenche  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  a broad  valley,  which  here  contrads 
to  a narrow  pafs.  According  to  tradition,  this 
little  plain  was  once  a lake ; and  indeed  its 
form,  and  the  quality  of  the  foil,  feem  to  juf« 
tify  tradition  : great  part  is  laid  wafte  by  the 
unruly  Arve,  which  frequently  overflows  its 
banks,  and  the  refl  is  moflly  covered  with  fruit- 
trees. 

Not  far  from  Magland  we  flopped  to  admire 
a beautiful  fall  of  water,  called  the  cafcade  of 
Arpenas,  which  rufhes,  like  the  Staubbach,  from 
an  impending  rock.  When  I faw  it,  there  was 
a confiderable  wind,  which  drove  the  torrent  at 
leafl  an  hundred  yards  out  of  the  perpendicular 
diredion,  into  almoft  imperceptible  fpray : I 
then  beheld  it  trickling  down  the  Tides  of  the 
mountains  in  a thoufand  little  ftreams,  which 
united  at  a ridge,  and  from  thence  formed  three 
cafcades ; the  body  of  water  was  much  more 
confiderable  * than  that  of  the  Staubbach  5 and 
the  fall  appeared  to  me  altogether  as  high, 

* It  may  be  neceffary  to  apprize  the  traTeller,  that, 
in  dry  fummers,  this  cafcade  is  fometimes  almoft  defti- 
tute  of  water,  left,  feeing  it  under  that  circumftance,  he 
fhoiild  conceive  the  defcription  in  the  text  to  be  too  much 
exaggerated. 
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Between  Magland  and  Clufe  we  took  a guide  to 
conduct  us  to  the  cave  of  la  Babne.  The 
afcent,  though  not  long,  was  fo  fleep  that  we 
were  nearly  an  hour  in  reaching  it ; we  then 
fcrambled  along  a precipice,  from  which  we 
mounted  a ladder,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the 

branches  of  a nut-tree  growing  from  the  rock, 
pulled  ourfelves  into  a natural  cavern  more  than 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and  forming 
various  branches  that  led  into  lofty  vaults 
and  fpacious  openings ; the  fight  of  which  did 
not  anfwer  the  trouble  required  to  enter  it. 

We  palTed  the  night  at  Clufe,  which  is  fituated 
by  the  fide  of  the  Arve,  and  the  next  morning 
came  down  the  banks  of  that  river  to  Bonne- 
ville, the  capital  of  Faucigny  : it  Hands  alfo  upon 
the  Arve,  at  the  bottom  of  a chain  of  rocks, 
which  from  this  place  diminifii  into  hills.  All  this 
part  of  Faucigny,  as  alfo  a fmall  ftrip  of  Cha- 
blais  through  which  we  paifed,  is  a rich  plain, 
producing  wine  and  corn  in  great  plenty,  but 
neither  populous  nor  well  cultivated.  By  the 
little  village  of  Chene  we  entered  the  territory 
of  Geneva,  and  were  much  pleafed  with  the 
fudden  change  from  the  poverty  of  the  Savoyards 
to  the  neatnefs  and  eafe  of  the  Genevans ; we 
admired  the  populoufnefs  of  the  country,  th^ 

richnefs 
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richnefs  of  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  coim- 
tryTeats  fcattered  about  the  fields. 

As  I propofe  re-vifiting  Geneva,  in  my  way 
to  the  fouth  of  France,  I will  defer  my  account 
of  that  interefling  town  until  my  return. 

We  went  from  Geneva  to  Crafli,  a fmal! 
village  in  the  Pays  de  Valid,  where  we  paffed  a 
day  with  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who  has  taken 
a houfe  for  the  fummer  in  that  delightful  fpot^ 
In  our  way  we  paifed  through  Verfoi,  a little 
village  in  the  French  territories,  upon  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  which  bears  the  name  of  Choifeul^s 
Folly,  Geneva  having  fallen  under  the  difplea- 
fure  of  France,  that  minifler  availing  himfelf  of 
the  troubles  in  1768,  laid  a plan  to  build  a new 
town,  and  monopolife  the  whole  trade  of  the 
lake.  Accordingly  he  fixed  upon  Verfoi  as  the 
mofl  proper  fituation,  formed  a pier,  made 
a harbour,  conflruded  a frigate,  marked  out 
the  ftreets,  fent  a confiderable  quantity  of  ftone 
to  build  houfes,  and  ftationed  a garrifon  in 
temporary  huts.  But  when  the  harbour  was 
nearly  finilhed,  and  he  had  expended  about- 
125,000,  the  fcheme  was  reliiiquiOred. 

The  road  from  Geneva  to  Laufanne  runs 
through  the  Pays  de  Vaud^  a region  of  which 
iiftorians  and  travellers  fpeak  with  rapture; 
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particularly  of  that  part  which  borders  upon  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  It  is,  almoft  the  whole  way, 
a gradual  afcent  from  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
richly  laid  out  in  vineyards,  corn  fields,  and 
luxuriant  meadows,  and  chequered  with  conti- 
nued hamlets,  villages,  and  towns ; the  fliores 
are  generally  of  the  cleaned  gravel,  and  the 
water  of  the  finefl:  tranfparency. 

We  pafled  through  Nyon,  delightfully  feated 
upon  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  was  formerly 
called  Colonia  Equejiris  Noiodunum  ^ and,  as  a 
proof  of  its  antiquity,  Roman  infcriptions,  and 
other  ancient  remains,  have  been  frequently 
difcovered  in  the  outlkirts  of  the  town.  In  this 
part  the  lake  forms  a beautiful  curve,  happily 
alluded  to  by  Lucan,  where  he  mentions  the 
army  of  Julius  Casfar  ftriking  their  tents,  which 
were  pofted  on  the  borders ; 

Dejeruere  CAVO  tentoria  jixa  Lemano"^. 

All  the  pofieffions  in  this  country  formerly 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  were  conquered 
by  the  canton  of  Bern  in  1536,  and  in  the  fame 
year  the  reformation  was  introduced.  From 

*  *  **  They  ftrike  their  tents  and  quit  the  hollow  lend 
Of  Leman’s  lake.” 
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that  period  all  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  excepting  th^ 
common  bailliages  of  Granfon,  Orbe,  and  a 
fmall  porlion  of  it  which  was  ceded  to  Friburgh, 

has  been  fubjeft  to  Bern^  and  makes  part  of 
that  canton. 

Morges,  fituated  at  the  extremity  of  a beau- 
tiful bay,  is  the  neateft  town  in  thefe  parts. 
The  environs  are  extremely  pleafant ; the  banks 
of  the  lake  form  an  amphitheatre  gently  rifing 
to  the  Jura,  and  Mont  Blanc  prefents  itfelf 
through  an  immenfe  opening  in  the  oppofite 
chain  of  rocks,  which  feems  to  have  been 
formed  by  nature  in  order  to  exhibit  a fublime 
perfpedive  of  that  beautiful  mountain.  Near 
the  town  is  a lime-tree  twenty-four  feet  four 
inches  in  circumference,  with  branches  of  mag- 
nificent extent ; it  has  a companion  about  three 
feet  lefs  in  girth.  Mr.  Pennant  informs  me, 
that  this  tree  is  a native  of  Switzerland,  and 
of  many  other  parts  of  the  continent ; that  it 
was  imported  into  England  before  the  year 
1562;  one  being  defcribed  by  Dr.  William 
Turner  as  growing  in  a park  near  Colchefter  ; 
that  one  thirty-fix  feet  in  circumference  grew 
near  the  great  church  at  Bern  ; it  was  planted 
about  the  year  1410;  and  the  hollow  trunk, 
ftill  putting  forth  leaves,  remained  in  the  year 

1702. 
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1/02^.  The  Germans,  in  old  times,  planted 
the  lime  before  their  churches  and  in  the 
market-places,  on  account  of  its  grateful 
fnade.  This  tree  is  now  negleded  ; yet  the 
Romans  elleemed  it  fo  highly,  as  to  Iky 
that  it  was  employed  for  a thoufand  purpofes  % 
iilicB  ad  mille  ufus  petendc^,  A fweet  juice  exudes 
from  the  leaves  and  bark,  from  which  the  Poles 
extradl  a honey  called  by  them  Liepiz  f . Bees 
are  alfo  fond  of  the  flowers ; and  Virgil, 
in  his  beautiful  defcription  of  the  induftrious 
Corycian,  places  the  lime  and  the  pine  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  hives/’ 

Laufanne  contains  about  feven  thoufand  inha- 
bitants : it'  is  built  upon  an  afcent  fo  fteep, 
that  in  fome  places  the  horfes  cannot,  without 


* A large  lime  is  to  be  feen  on  the  heights  above 
Villars,  a feat  belonging  to  M.  GrafFenreid  of  Bern^,  near 
Morat ; its  girth  meafures  at  lead  thirty- fix  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  height  is  not  lefs  than  ninety  feet; 
it  is  very  antient,  as  it  v/as  lopped  in,  1550,  for  the  fake 
of  the  bark.  The  traveller  who  vifits  this  tree  will  be  no 
lefs  gratified  with  an  extenfive  profpedl,  commanding 
the  lakes  of  Morat,  Neuchatel,  and  Bienne,  and  that 
ftupendous  chain  of  fnowy  alps,  which  is  reprefented  on 
the  engraving  inferted  in  this  volume. 

'I'  cogere  prejjis 

Mella  favis  ; illi  tUla,  atque  uberrima pinus* 

VoL.  II. 
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great  difficulty,  draw  up  a carriage,  and  foo!-^ 
paffeiigers  afcend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  town* 
by  Heps.  But  thefe  inconveniences  are  amply 
compenfated  by  the  fublimeft  views  iri  nature^ 
commanding  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  and  the  rugged  coafl  of  Chablais 

The 

^ In  the  firft  and  fecond  editions  of  this  work?  the 
letter  on  the  Pa5^s  de  Vaud  contained  this  paffage  : 

The  whole  Pays  de  Vaud  is  much  lefs  peopled  than 
it  was  during  the  laft  century.  This  depopulation  is 
owing  to  the  increafe  of  luxury,  which  prevents  the 
gentry  from  entering  into  matrimonial  engagements  fo 
generally  as  they  were  heretofore  accuftomed,  and 
induces  numbers  of  them  continually  to  emigrate  in  order 
engage  in  foreign  fervices.  For  although  the  govern- 
ment of  Bern  is  certainly  v^ery^  mild,  and  never  lays  on 
any  additional  taxes,  nor  ever  encroaches  upon  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  fubje(51;s,  yet  as  the  gentry  are  totally 
excluded  from  any  ihare  in  the  adminiftration  of  public 
affairs,  and  commerce  is  reckoned  degrading,  they  have 
no  other  refource  but  foreign  fervices.  For  this  reafon 
many  of  them  are  malecontents,  and  w^ould  gladly 
exchange  the  mild  republican  form,  under  which  they 
live,  for  a monarchical  mode  of  government.” 

The  omiffion  of  this  paffage  in  the  enlarged  edition 
occafioned  a cenfure  from  fome  Swifs  tourift,  as  if  I had 
expunged  this  paffage  in  compliance  with  the  reprefent- 
ations  of  fome  arlflocrat  of  Bern.  1 deem  it,  therefore^, 
hecefikry  to  flats  my  reafons  for  this  omiffion. 
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The  fame  year  in  which  part  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  was  conquered  from  the  houfe  of  Savoy, 

the 


In  my  firft  curfory  tour  through  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  I 
principally  frequented  the  nobility  and  gentry,  from 
whom  I heard  repeated  complaints  of  the  oppreffions 
under  which  they  groaned,  and  particularly  of  their 
exclufion  from  all  fhare  in  the  government.  But  in  my 
fubfequent  tours  I had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  peafants,  and  to  learn  their  fentiments 
on  the  nature  of  the  government ; and  I found  that, 
excepting  in  the  large  towns  and  among  the  gentry  and 
opulent  citizens,  the  great  majority  of  the  natives  were  ■ 
fully  fatisfied  with  their  condition,  and  deprecated  all 
innovation.  For  this  reafon  I omitted  the  paffage  in  the 
later  editions,  becaufe  the  happlnefs  of  a country  cannot 
be  ehlmated  from  the  fituation  of  the  gentry,  and  a few 
opulent  citizens  alone,  but  from  the  general  welfare  of 
the  collective  body  of  the  people.  Even  in  the  late 
revolution  of  Switzerland,  which  took  its  rife  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  where  the  grievances  were  exaggerated 
by  fome  factious  leaders  and  fomented  by  the  agents  of 
France,  the  number  of  the  difaffected  was  exceedingly 
fmall ; and  had  the  government  of  Bern  oppofed  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  French  by  arms,  and  not  deprecated  it 
by  negociation,  the  great  majority  of  the  natives  would 
have  flocked  to  their  flandard.  A fmall  minority, 
affihed  by  France,  overcame  the  majority  ; and  thofe 
who  firft  introduced  the  French  wxre  foon  more  diffa- 
tisfied  with  their  proceedings  than  thofe  by  whom  they 
were  moll  earneflly  oppofed.  Vv^hen  the  tree  of  liberty 
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the  biOiop  of  Lanfanne  retired  from  the  towHg, 
and  the  inhabitants  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
tection and  fovereignty  of  the  canton  of  Bernj, 
which  confirmed  and  augmented  their  privileges^ 
At  prefent,  Laufanne  is  governed  by  its  own 
magiflrates,  has  its  own  courts  of  jultice,  and, 
what  is  very  fingular.  the  burghers,  who  pofTefs 
houfes  in  the  principal  flreet,  enjoy  the  right  of 
pronouncing  fentence  in  criminal  caufes.  The 
criminal  is  tried  by  the  civil  power : if  he  is 
found,  and  acknowledges  himfelf.guilty,  one  of 
the  magiflrates  pleads  in  defence  of  the  prifoner, 
and  another  againft  him ; the  court  of  juflice 
give  their  opinion  upon  the  point  of  law,  and 
the  majority  of  the  burghers,  poirelTmg  houfes  in 
the  principal  ftreet,  determine  the  penalty.  If 
the  punifhment  is  capital,  there  is,  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  no  pardon,  unlefs  obtained 
within  tv/enty-four  hours  from  the  fovereign 
council  of  Bern  ; although  it  generally  happens,^ 


was  planted  at  Yverdun,  even  the  adherents  of  France 
exclaimed,  “ It  is  the  tree  of  flavery,  and  not  the  tree 
of  liberty.’^ 

The  Pays  de  Vaud  was  feparated  from  the  canton  of 
Bern,  and  formed  into  an  independent  republic  under  the 
protefdon  of  France,  in  January  1798.  In  the  new 
divifion  oi  Switzerland  it  forms  the  canton  or  depart- 
ment of  .Leman,  of  which  Laufanne  is  the  capital. 

that 
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that  eight  days  are  granted  for  that  purpofe. 
When  the  criminal  is  feized  within  the  jurif- 
didion  of  the  town,  the  fa6t  is  tried,  and  the 
burghers  pronounce  fentence,  in  the  town-hall : 
in  this  cafe  there  is  no  appeal.  But  when  he  is 
taken  within  the  dillridl  of  the  bailif,  they  alfeni- 
ble  in  his  houfe,  and  an  appeal  lies  from  their 
determination  to  Bern.  I have  been  more  par- 
ticular in  my  inquiries  concerning  the  mode  of 
this  criminal  procefs,  from  the  refemblance  it 
bears,  in  fome  refpefls,  to  our  trial  by  jury* 

Here  is  an  academy  for  the  ftudents  of  this 
country  : profelTors  in  every  fcience  are  appointed 
by  government,  and  there  is  a tolerable  library 
for  the  life  of  the  public. 

I have  feveral  times  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  Tiifot  '^,  the  celebrated  phyfician  of  this 
place ; well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  his 
excellent  writings  upon  medical  fubjefls.  His 
converfation  is  uncommonly  interefling  ; as, 
befides  his  ficill  in  his  profelTion,  he  is  well 
verfed  in  every  branch  of  polite  literature.  His 
private  charadler  is  no  lefs  refpedable  than  his 
public,  and  he  is  as  much  efteemed  for  his  great 
humanity  as  for  his  fuperior  knowledge. 


* TifTot  Is  dead  fince  this  was  written. 
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The  church  of  Laufanne,  formerly  the  cathe- 
dral, is  a magnificent  gothic  building,  handing 
on  the  moh  elevated  part  of  the  town.  It  con- 
tains, among  many  other  fepulchres,  the  tomb  of 
Amadeus  the  Eighth,  duke  of  Savoy,  flyled  the 
Solomon  of  his  age,  but  more  known  by  the 
name  of  the  anti-pope  Felix  the  Fifth,  who  ex- 
hibited a fmgular  inftance  in  the  annals  of 
Europe,  of  a perfonage  twice  abdicating  the 
pomp  of  fovereignty,  and  Hvlce  retiring  to  a 
private  hation. 

Elaving  pafled  his  early  youth  and  opening 
manhood  in  the  purfuits  of  ambition,  he  enlarged 
his  dominions  by  the  acquifition  of  the  Gene- 
vois  and  Piedmont,  and  obtained  an  increafe 
of  rank  by  the  eredion  of  Savoy  into  a duchy. 
Yet  in  the  mid  (I  of  h is  fuccefs  and  propitious 
fortune,  the  fudclen  death  of  a beloved  wife, 
and  a narrow  efcape  from  affaflination,  infpired 
him  with  a diiguft  of  the  world  ; he  lefnrned 
his  dominions  to  his  eldeft  fon,  and,  accompa- 
nied with  a few  lords  of  his  court,  retired  to  a 
palace  at  La  Ripaille,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
of  Geneva.  In  this  palace,  which  he  called  an 
hermitage^  he  enjoyed,  with  an  apparent  indif* 
ierence  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  a calm  and 
iranquillity  that  feemed  incompatible  with  his 

former 
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former  afpiring  ambition,  until  he  was  fuddenly 
called  forth  to  public  notice  in  a more  exalted 
ftation. 

The  council  of  Bade  having  depofed  Eugenius 
the  Fourth,' induced,  according  to  fome  authors, 
by  the  reputation  which  Amadeus  had  acquired 
for  fandlity,  influenced,  according  to  others,  by 
his  largeffes  and  intrigues,  raifed  the  hermit  of  La 
Ripaille  to  the  papal  throne.  This  event  took 
place  in  1439:  the  new  pontiff  quitting  his 
favourite  retreat,  accepted  the  proffered  dignity, 
either  with  a real  or  affeded  'reludlance,  and 
affumed  the  name  of  Felix  the  Fifth. 

The  mra  of  his  difputed  pontificate  was  marked 
with  turbulence  and  anarchy.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  florms  which  agitated  Europe,  and  to 
favour  the  indolence  of  his  temper,  he  fre« 
quently  retreated  to  his  beloved  hermitage,  and 
diredled  the  affairs  of  the  church  from  that 
fequelfered  corner.  Confcious  at  length  that  his 
acceptance  of  the  papacy  ferved  to  widen  inffead 
of  healing  the  fchifm  of  the  church  ; finding  that 
he  was  oppofed  by  the  mofl  powerful  princes  of 
Europe  ; that,  on  the  death  of  his  rival  Eugenius, 
the  cardinals  of  Rome  had  chofen  another  pope, 
and  being  ill  fupported  by  the  remains  of  the 
council  of  Bafle,  he  terminated  the  fchifm  by 
refigning  the  papal  tiara  in  favour  of  Nicholas 
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the  Fifth.  In  this  tranfaflion  he  proved  his 
talents  for  negociation  by  obtaining  the  following 
conditions : that  he  Ifiould  enjoy  the  next  rank 
to  the  pope,  be  appointed  vicar  of-  the  Roman 
fee,  and  that  all  the  ads  palled  in  his  pontifi, 
cate  Ihould  be  valid.  On  his  refignation  he 

fixed  his  refidence  at  La  Ripaille,  and  died  in 
I45I" 

Felix  the  Fifth  lhared  the  fate  of  many 
equivocal  characters.  By  fome  he  is  reprefented 
as  a faint,  by  others  as  covering  the  moll  ambi, 
tious  defigns  under  the  mafk  of  fanaity  ; by 
the  former,  his  refidence  at  La  Ripaille  is  de- 
fcnbed  as  the  retreat  of  religious  aufterity;  by 
tne  latter,  as  the  feat  of  luxury.  In  this,  as 
m fimilar  cafes,  both  parties  exceeded  the 
truth.  On  reviewing  the  principal  events  of 
ms  life,  we  may  conclude,  that  a palace  built 
by  a prince,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  many  lords  of  his  court,  where  he  indituted 
an  order  of  knighthood,  and  refided  with  the 
pomp  and  dignity  of  a fovereign  pontiff,  could 
be  no  common  hermitage;  and  that  he  affumed 
the  name,  rather  than  paffed  the  life,  of  a 
hermit ; while  the  power  and  rank  which  he 
fecured  to  lumfelf,  on  his  refignaiion  of  the 
papacy,  fufficiently  demonftrate,  that  he  never 
intended  to  renounce  the  world.  On  the  com 
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trary,  fhould  we  admit,  that  his  life  at  La  Ripaille 
was  not  embittered  by  penance  and  mortifica- 
tions ; yet  as  no  contemporary  authors,  even 
thofe  who  were  by  no  means  partial  to  his  cha« 
rader,  have  ftigmatifed  his  retirement,  we  ought 
not  haftily  to  conclude,  that  it  was  the  retreat  of 
a mere  voluptuary.  But  in  whatever  light  his 
moral  qualities  may  be  conhdered,  no  one  can 
withhold  from  him  the  charadier  of  an  able  poli- 
tician. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a 
general  or  particular  defcription  of  the  Roman 
antiquities  difcovered  in  Switzerland  ; if  you 
are  curious  in  fuch  refearches,  I miifl  refer 
you  to  Bochart,  Miller,  Spon^  and  other  anti- 
quaries, who  have  minutely  treated  that  fubjedt. 
I cannot,  however,  avoid  mentioning  two  lately- 
difcovered  Roman  monuments,  which  are  placed 
in  the  garden  of  M.  Levade,  near  the  church  at 
Laufanne. 

The  firh;  is  an  altar  of  white  marble  with  red 
veins,  and  was  found,  in  1782,  by  fome  work- 
men in  digging  the  foundations  of  a houfe  in  the 
town  of  Vevay  ; it  is  broken  in  a horizontal 
direclion  ; and  what  remains  is  a foot  and  a half 
long  and  a foot  high.  The  infcriptiori,  though 
not  entire,  proves  it  to  be  an  altar  erected  by  the 
twentieth  legion  to  the  god  Silvanus. 
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DEO  SILVANO 
ESPER  URSUL. 

F I C I O LEG.  -XX, 

t 

The  fecond  monument  is  a Roman  mile-ftonej, 
difcovered  in  a vineyard  near  Pauda,  a few 
paces  from  the  high  road^  with  this  infcrip- 
lion : 

Imp, 

C^s  T.  Avg 
Antonino 
Plo*PM.  Trib» 

Cos.  IlL  P.  P, 

Avent:  M.  P.  T 

XXXVIII, 

This  infcription  removed  a doubt  long  enter- 
tained by  the  Swifs  antiquaries.  Bochart^ 
among  others,  exprelTes  his  furprife,  that  no  in- 
fcription, bearing  the  name  Antoninus  Pius,  who 
was  fo  great  a benefador  to  the  ancient  Helve- 
tians, had  been  found  in  Switzerland.  But  this 
mile-ftone,  which  was  put  up  in  the  third  con- 
fuKhip  of  that  emperor,  is  probably  the  prelude 
to  the  difcovery  of  other  monuments  ereded  in 
his  honour. 
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The  road  from  Laufanne  to  Vevay,  runs 
along  the  Tides  of  the  mountains,  between  con- 
tinued ranges  of  vineyards.  The  induftry  of  the 
Swifs  is  nowhere  more  obfervable  than  in  thefe 
parts ; the  mountains  in  many  places,  though 
naturally  confifting  of  a bare  fteep  rock,  are 
thickly  covered  with  vines  ; the  mould  has 
been  brought  from  other  grounds,  in  order  to 
create  a foil,  and  is  fupported  by  rows  of  Hones 
ranged  in  ftrait  lines  like  walls.  But  this  mode 

O 

of  culture,  however  advantageous  and  even 
neceifary  to  the  natives,  occafions  a difagree- 
able  uniformity  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  vines  alfo  do  not  form  a pleafing  and 
piflurefque  appearance,  like  thofe  of  the  Valte- 
line  which  are  carried  in  beautiful  felloons 
from  tree  to  tree.  The  plants  are  low,  and  faf* 
tened  to  poles  about  four  feet  in  height ; and 
the  walls  which  enclofe  them,  and  border  the 
road,  frequently  interrupt  the  view<, 

This  diftridl  between  Laufanne  and  Vevay  is 
called  La  Vaiix^  and  contains  the  two  pleafant 
little  towns  of  Lutry  and  Cully,  with  the 
villages  of  St.  Saphorin  f and  Corfier  : it  is 

* See  vol.  ili. 

f In  the  church  of  St.  Saphorin  is  an  antient  Roman 
mile-flone,  found  near  that  village  ; 
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entirely  hilly,  rifing  abruptly  from  the  lake ; 
above  the  vineyards,  are  rich  meadows,  and  a 
continued  forelt* 

Vevay,  the  ancient  Vibifcwn^  and  the  principal 
town  of  the  bailliage,  is  clean  and  well  built, 
Hands  in  a fmall  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  places  in  the  canton  of  Bern  which 
carry  on  any  trade*  The  borders  of  this  part 
of  the  lake  are  much  more  contrafted,  wild, 
and  pidurefque,  than  thole  about  Geneva : 
the  mountains  of  the  Vallais  and  Savoy  boldly 
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This  Infcription  afcertalns  two  circuniftances  frequently 
called  in  queftiou  ; namely,  that  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  which  border  this  part  of  Switzerland,  were 
comprifed  within  a Roman  province,  even  fo  early  as 
the  time  of  Claudius  ; and  alfo,  that  Aventicum  was  the 
chief  town  of  this  part  of  Helvetia  \ for  the  mile* Hones 
always  referred  to  the  capital  of  the  province  in  wdiich 
they  \yere  placed,  and  the  diftance  from  St.  Sapliorin  to 
jfvenches  is  nearly  37,000  paces. 
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projedt  into  the  water,  and  form  a femicircular 
chain  enclofmg  the  lake,  except  where  they  are 
divided  by  the  Rhone^  a few  leagues  from 

• 

Vevay  is  diftinguifhed  as  the  refidence  of 
Edmund  Ludlow^,  the  famous  parliamentary 
general,  who,  in  thofe  times  of  mifrule  and 
confufion,  uniformly  adled  with  confiftency  and 
dignity.  True  to  his  republican  principles,  he 
no  lefs  violently  oppofed  the  daring  ufurpation 
of  Cromwell,  than  the  arbitrary  meafures  of 
Charles  the  Firfl,'  and  could  never  be  prevailed 
upon,  either  by  threats  or  promifes,  to  defert 
the  caufe,  which  he  confidered  as  that  of 
juftice  and  liberty.  Being  excepted,  as  one  of 
jhe  king’s  judges,  from  the  act  of  indemnity 
pafled  at  the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
he  wandered,  without  any  fixed  place  of  refid- 
ence, until  he  found  an  aiylum  from  the  attempts 
of  his  enemies  at  Vevay,  under  the  protedion  of 
Bern. 

At  the  important  period  of  the  revolution, 
he  returned  to  England,  anxious  to  ferve  his 
country  under  our  great  deliverer  ; and  Wik* 
liam  the  Third,  whofe  mind  rofe  fuperior  to 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  party,  was  no  lefs 
defirous  to  employ  a general  of  fuch  approved 
experience  and  fidelity.  But  the  king  being 
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addrefled  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  iffue  t 
proclamation  for  apprehending  Ludlow,  he  wa^ 
compelled  to  quit  England  at  this  critical 
period,  and  again  fettled  at  Vevay.  We  may 
collect  from  his  general  charafter  and  condudl, 
that  had  he  been  permitted  to  ferve  his  country, 
he  would  have  fuccefsfully  employed  his  great 
military  talents  againfl  the  affertors  of  bigotry 
and  ‘defpotifm,  with  the  fame  zeal  which  he 
difplayed  in  oppofing  an  arbitrary  government ; 
he  w^ould  have  fupported  the  new  ad minift ration, 
when  the  enormous  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
againft  which  he  had  unlheathed  his  fword, 
were  aboliihed  by  law,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
fubje^t  was  eftablilhed  on  the  bafis  of  equal 
liberty  under  the  authority  of  a limited  mo« 
narch. 

He  died  in  1693,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
Vevay.  His  monument  is  a plain  grave-ftone 
of  black  marble,  containing  a Latin  infcription, 
which  is  printed  in  Addifon’s  Travels.  The 
houfe  which  he  formerly  inhabited  Hands  near 
the  gate  leading  to  the  Vallais,  and  the  uncouth 
motto  infcribed  over  the  door  is  Hill  preferved 
out  of  refped  to  his  memory  : 

Omne  folum  fortl  patrla  quia  palrls. 

The 


Clarens,  9j, 

The  Memoirs  of  Ludlow  are  written  in  a 
fimple  and  perfpicuous  flyle,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  a man  adlually  engaged  in  the  fcenes 
which  he  defcribes,  and  with  the  fpirit  of  a 
general  zealous  in  the  caufe  which  he  had 
efpoufed  and  defended.  Perhaps  his  animated 
detail  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Regicides 
is  not  furpaifed  by  any  narrative  in  antient  or 
modern  hiftory. 

Nature  can  fcarcely  form  a pofition  more 
delightful  than  that  of  the  caflle  of  Chatillard  or 
Clarens  \ it  ftandsj  not  far  from  Vevay,  above  the 
village,  on  an  eminence,  whofe  gentle  declivity 
Hopes  gradually  towards  the  lake,  commanding 
a view  of  that  majeftic  body  of  water,  its  fer- 
tile borders,  and  the  bold  rocks  and  alps  of 
Savoy.  The  adjacent  fcenery  confifts  of  vine- 
yards, fields  of  corn  and  pafture,  and  rich  groves 
of  oak,  aili,  and  Spanifh  chefnut-trees.  Al- 
though the  fituation  and  environs  harmonize 
with  the  animated  fcenery  in  the  Eloife  of 
Roufieau  ; yet  the  cafile  by  no  means  accords 
with  his  defcription.  The  traveller  fees  an 
oblong  building  with  antient  towers  and  a 
penthoufe  roof ; in  the  infide  a large  hall  like 
a prifon,  and  the  whole  bears  rather  the  anti- 
quated appearance  of  a feudal  manfion  inha- 
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bited  by  fome  turbulent  baron,  than  the  refid-^ 
ence  of  the  elegant  and  impaffioned  Julia. 

Oppofite  to  Ciarens,  on  the  other  fliore  of  the 
lake,  are  the  dark  gloomy  rocks  of  Meillerie* 
The  village  lies  in  the  recefs  of  a fmall  bay,  at 
the  foot  of  impending  mountains,  in  fome  parts 
gently  Hoping,  and  clothed  to  the  water’s  edge 
with  dark  forefts  ; in  others  naked  and  perpen- 
dicular, bringing  to  recolledion  the  fancied 
rocks  of  Leucate 

Thefe  are  the  fcenes  of  the  Nouvelle  Eloife- 
Having  obtained  that  novel  at  a circulating 
library  in  Laufanne,  I continued,  during  thefe 
expeditions,  to  examine  the  pofition  of  the 
country,  and  compare  it  with  the  defcriptions 
of  Roufleau.  Small  objeds  may  be  magnified ; 
but  no  pencil,  however  animated,  can  delineate 
the  vronderful  and  fublime  works  of  nature  ; 
even  the  warm  colouring  of  Rouffeau  has  not 
equalled  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery.  I read 
with  attention  the  principal  parts  of  that  fingular 

“ Je  n’ai  plus  qu^un  mot  avous  dire,  6 Julie.  Vous 
connoillez  I’antique  ufage  du  rocher  de  Leucate,  dernicF 
refuge  des  amans  malheureux.  Ce  lieu-ci  lui  reffemble 
a bien  des  %ards.  La  roche  eft  efcarpee,  I’eau  eft  pro« 
fonde,  et  je  fuis  au  defefpoir.’^ 
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performance,  and  dwelt  more  particularly  upon 
that  letter,  in  v/hich  St.  Preux  relates  his  expedi- 
tion to  Meillerie  ; wherein  love  and  defpair  are 
worked  up  almoft  to  madnefs.  Open  that 

performance,  read  that  letter,  and  confider 

) 

that  part  of  it,  where  St.  Preux  points  out 
the  number  of  towns  and  villages,  the  conti- 
nued fertility  and  high  cultivation  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  and  contrails  it  with  the  gloomy 
coall  of  Chablais,  exhibiting  only  a few  towns 
lying  on  the  edge  of  the  water  5 you  will 
then  fee  the  happy  effefts  of  liberty  under  a 
mild  and  equitable  government,  like  that  of 
Bern. 

I am,  &c« 


VoL.  11. 
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(lajlle  of  ChillGn — Villeneme--  Atgle  ^SaltWorh 

of  Bey,  and  Aigle. 

^'^RAVELLERS  not  unufually  make  an 
^ agreeable  excurfion  from  Vevay  to  the 

falt»work$  of  Bex  and  Aigle. 

The  road  continues  along  a plain,  with  hills 
on  one  fide,  and  the  lake  on  the  other.  Hal- 
ier^s  judicious  diftindion  of  the  elevated  part 
of  this  country  may  from  this  fpot  be  well 
exemplified.  The  rocky  alps  are  feen  with 
their  pyramidal  tops  fhooting  into  the  heavens, 
and  incrufted  with  ice  and  fnow.  Snow  like- 
wife,  at  various  intervals,  covers  the  fteep  hopes 
beneath  the  afpiring  peaks ; rich  pafturage  fuc- 
ceeds,  and  the  lower  parts  are  clothed  with 
forefts  of  firs.  The  mountains,  fuch  as  the 
Jura  and  thofe  rifing  towards  Denis  and  Gruy- 
eres,  are  fertile  in  grafs,  ,well  wooded,  their  tops 
even,  extenfive,  and  arable  ; and  though  with 
little  appearance  of  rock  on  the  furface,  yet 
internally  filled  with  a hard  yellowifli  ftone  fit 

for 
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for  building,  but  impatient  of  the  chilTeL  The 
toUines^  or  little  hills,  are  frequent  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  feparated  by  little  vallies 
watered  by  brooks. 

As  I advanced,  the  mountains  approached  the 
lake ; their  nature  changed,  their  height  increafed, 
and  their  craggy  tops  and  wooded  Tides  convinced 
me,  that  I was  approaching  the  genuine  alps. 
Above  the  woods  foared,  in  a moft  pidturefque 
manner,  a lofty  pyramidal  crag  called  Le  Dent  de 
Jajnant ; the  woods  were  firs  mixed  with  oak ; 
the  road  lay  clofe  to  the  water^s  edge. 

The  caftle  of  Chillon,  or  rather  the  caflel- 
lated  houfe,  is  a large  pile  with  round  and 
fquare  towers,  ftanding  on  a rock  in  the 
lake,  and  conneded  with  the  land  by  a draw- 
bridge. The  vaults  are  very  fine ; the  arched 
roofs,  and  the  pillars  which  fupport  it,  are  in  a 
neat  gothic  flyle.  This  caftle  % in  1536,  was 
wrefted  from  Charles  the  Third  of  Savoy  by  the 
canton  of  Bern,  afiifted  by  the  Genevans,  who 
farnifhed  a frigate  (their  naval  force)  to  befiege 
it  by  water.  In  a deep  dungeon,  below  the 
level  of  the  lake,  the  conquerors  found  Bonivard, 

^ The  Cahle  of  Chillon  was  feized  by  the  infurgents 
in  January  179B,  and  this  a£l  of  rebellion,  not  being 
punilhed,  was  followed  by  the  feparation  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  from  the  Canton  of  Bern. 
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prior  of  St.  Victor 5 the  intrepid  cintsgonid  of  the 
dukes  of  Savoy,  and  the  great  aiTerter  of  Gene^ 
van  independence.  He  had  been  imprifoned  by 
the  Savoyards  during  fix  years,  and,  by  conftant 
walking  in  his  Ihoit  limits,  had  worn  a hollow 
in  the  rock.  This  cadle  was  for  a fltort  time 
the  refidence  of  a bailif  from  Bern,  until  a 
more  convenient  houfe  was  purchafed  in  Vevay. 

About  half  a league  further  is  Villeneuve,  a 
fmall  town  at  the  extremity  of  the  lake.  Ihig 
inagnificent  piece  of  water  fl retches  from  Geneva 
to  Villeneuve,  in  length  fifty-four  miles  j it  is  in 
the  ihape  of  a crefcent ; Switzerland  forms  the 
hollow,  Savoy  the  convex  part ; the  greatefl: 
breadth  is  from  St.  Sulpice  to  Grande  Rive, 
where  it  is  twmlve  miles  wide.  Savoy  affords  a 
rude  and  awful  boundary  of  afpiring  alps^ 
craggy  and  covered  with  the  ice  of  ages.  The 
country  from  Geneva  to  the  environs  of  Lau» 
fanne,  dopes  for  a confiderable  way  to  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  is  enriched  with  all  the 
varieties  which  nature  can  bellow  ; the  long 
ridge  of  the  Jura,  fertile  in  pafturage,  and 
varied  with  woods,  backs  this  beautiful  tradt. 
Near  Laufanne  the  banks  rife  very  confiderably, 
and  form  a moll  charming  terrace  ; a few  miles 
beyond  is  a rapid  defcent.  Near  Vevay  begins 
a plain,  which  is  continued  far  beyond  the  end 
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of  the  lake,  but  contrading,  by  the  approach  of 
the  mountains,  towards  the  lake.  The  colour  of 
the  water  is  extremely  beautiful,  clear,  and  at 
a didance  feems  of  a mod  lovely  blue. 

Near  Geneva  the  coad  abounds  in  fmall  peb- 
bles covered  with  a brown  incrudation  ; from 
thence  as  far  as  Laufanne  the  diores  are  fandy ; 
between  that  town  and  Chillon  appear  ledges  of 
rocks  hard  and  calcareous ; and  the  extremity 
of  the  lake  is  a mardi  formed  by  the  colledled 
mud  of  the  Rhone.  The  depth  is  various : De 
Luc  aderts,  that  on  founding  it  he  had  found  the 
greated  depth  to  be  a hundred  and  fixty  fathoms : 
like  all  inland  lakes  enclofed  within  high  moun- 
tains, it  is  fubjedl:  to  hidden  dorms. 

I am  uncertain  whether  any  birds  frequent 
the  lake,  which  are  not  common  to  the  red  of 
Svdtzerland.  The  tippet  grebes  appear  in 
December,  and  retire  in  February ; being 
obliged  to  breed  in  other  places,  becaufe  the 
lake  is  ahnod  totally  deditute  of  reeds  and 
rudies,  in  which  they  form  their  floating  nedi 
I’he  fkins  are  an  elegant  article  of  luxury,  and 
fell  for  about  twelve  or  fourteen  fliillings  each* 

From  Villeneuve  the  road  runs  through  a 
beautiful  valley,  four  miles  in  width,  confiding 


* Pennant’s  Brit.  Zool.  vol.  II.  No.  222. 
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of  the  rlchefl  meadow  and  corn  land,  very 
populous  and  finely  wooded,  bounded  on  each 
fide  by  the  alps,  with  tops  broken  into  vafl  crags 
of  various  forms.  I pafled  near  La  Roche, 
where  a direftor  of  the  falt-works  is  ftationed 
by  the  government  of  Bern ; a place  rendered 
memorable  by  the  refidence  of  Haller,  who 
filled  that  office  from  1758  to  1766,.  and  pre- 
pared in  this  delightful  retreat  many  of  his 
numerous  publications,  particularly  his  iinmor» 
tal  work  on  phyfiology. 

I left  at  a little  diftance  Yvorne,  ruined,  in 
1584,  by  the  lapfe  of  a mountain  occafioned 

4 

by  an  earthquake,  croffed  the  torrent  of  La 
Grande  Eau,  and  halted  at  Aigle,  a good  town, 
feated  beneath  forne  fmall  round  hills  prettily 
covered  with  firs.  This  country  v/as  conquered 
from  the  Savoyards  by  Bern  in  1475, 
made  a diftm6:  government  confiding  of  four 
Mandemens ; the  governor  refides  at  Aigle. 
This  town  was  formerly  governed  by  the  family 
of  Torrens;  but  in  155^  the  lad  count  for- 
mally refigned  his  pretenfions  at  Bern.  This 
government  of  Aigle  reaches  to  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  and,  when  under  the  dominion  of  the 
houfe  of  Savoy,  was  comprifed  within  that 
didrid;  at  prefent  it  is  clafied  under  the  German 
divifion,  although  the  language  of  the  natives  is 

French. 
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French.  Further  on  the  valley  is  greatly  con- 
traded,  and  fo  filled  with  trees  as  to  appear  a 
great  foreft.  The  laburnum  abounds  in  a wild 
flate  ; the  wood  is  beautifully  veined,  of  great 
ftrength,  and  much  ufed  for  wedges  and  mufi- 
cal  inftruments  ; the  variety  v/ith  fhort  fpikes 
of  flowers  has  elegant  veins,  and  is  called  the 
ebony  of  the  Alps.  Pliny  fays  its  wood  is  the 
hardefl  next  to  the  ebony.  The  cornelian 
cherry  is  common  in  the  hedges,  and  the  fruit 
is  frequently  preferved  with  fugar.  The  Macba- 
leb  cherry,  or  Primus  Machaleb^  is  found  in 
thefe  parts  ; the  wood  is  red,  of  fine  fcent,  and 
in  requefi:  for  handles  of  knives ; it  is  known 
among  cutlers  by  the  name  of  Bois  de  St,  Lucie ; 
a pleafant-fcented  water  is  diffilled  from  the 
leaves,  and  the  feeds  are  ufed  to  give  a fragrancy 
to  foap.  Between  Aigle  and  Bex  is  a mod  pidtu- 
refque  view  of  the  caflle  of  St.  Tryphon,  on  the 
fummit  of  an  infulated  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain ; it  is  quite  furrounded  wdth  wood,  and 
realifes  Milton’s  defcription  of  an  ancient  caflle, 

“ 30/0771’ d high  in  tufted  trees.” 

i am  informed  it  is  built  of  marble,  and  probably 
of  a beautiful  black  fpecies  in  the  vicinity.  St. 
Tryphon  was  a Phrygian,  who  is  faid  to  have 
fuffered  martyrdom  at  Nice  in  251,  at  the  time 
of  the  perfecution  under  the  emperor  Decius. 

PI  4 Bex 
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Bex  is  a fmall  town  at  the  foot  of  the  moun“* 
tains,  five  miles  from  the  falt-works  at  Bevieux  ; 
In  this  diftrid  I obferved  the  larch- in  great 
plent3^  Painters,  from  the  time  of  Pliny  to 
that  of  Raphael,  trufted  their  works  to  this 
wood,  which  the  Roman  naturalift  ftyles 
mortale  lignum;  it  is  reckoned  excellent  for 
all  works  which  are  to  lie  under  water  ; and 
the  borderers  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  prefer  it 
for  building  their  veffels.  In  thefe  parts  I faw 
molt  beautiful  woods  of  chefnut ; Haller  fays 
they  extend  fome  leagues,  and  informs  us  that 
they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Svdtzerland, 
and  even  in  defert  places  in  fome  of  the  tranf- 
alpine  diftrids  5 accident  mud  have  brought 
them  thither,  as,  according  to  Pliny,  thefe 
trees  were  firfl  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Sardis. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  falt-fprings,  I put  on 
a workman’s  jacket,  and  went  into  the  moun- 
tain about  3000  feet  ahnoft  horizontally.  The 
gallery  is  hx  feet  high,  and  four  broad,  and 
as  nicely  hollowed  as  if  cut  with  a chiffel : 
it  is  hewn  in  a black  rock,  veined  in  fome  places 
with  white  gypfum.  The  fait  is  procured  from 
fprin^s,  which  are  found  within  a folid  rock, 
perforated  at  a great  expence  ; the  riched  fource 
yields  twenty-eight  pound  of  fait  per  cent,  and 
the  poored  but  half  a pound.  Near  thefe  fprings 
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are  feveral  warm  fources,  which  contain  a 
mixture  of  fait,  but  are  fo  flrongly  impreg- 
nated with  fulphur  as  to  flame  when  a lighted 
candle  is  put  into  the  pipe  through  which  they 
flow.  No  folid  fait,  excepting  a few  fmali 
cubes,  has  been  yet  difcovered  ; but  the  moun- 
tain is  replete  with  its  particles.  Rocks  of 
white  gyprum  or  alabafler,  mixed  with  bluilh 
clay,  are  common  near  the  fprings,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  may  be  cbferved  in  the  pits  of  North-? 
wich,  in  Clielliire. 

After  travelling  in  this  fubterraneous  paflfage 
near  three  quarters  of  a mile,  I obferved  a great 
wheel  of  thirty-five  feet  diameter,  which  raifes 
the  brine  from  the  depth  of  about  feventy  feet. 
From  this  place  is  a (haft  three  hundred  feet 
high,  which  is  cut  through  the  mountain  to 
the  furface,  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  frefh 
air.  I noticed  two  refervoirs  hollowed  in  the 
folid  rock  for  holding  the  brine  ; one  was  a 
hundred  and  fixty  feet  fquare,  and  nine  in  depth. 
Since  my  flrfl:  expedition  to  thefe  pits  in  1776, 
the  workmen  had  pierced  the  rock  twenty- five 
feet  deeper,  and  cut  a gallery  a hundred  feet  in 
length ; they  had  alfo  begun  to  form  a third 
refervoir,  to  contain  5500  cubic  feet,  which 
was  nearly  half  finifhed.  The  brine  depofited 
in  thefe  refervoirs  is  conveyed,  by  means  of  two 
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thoufand  pipes,  about  a league  to  Bevleux^ 
where  the  fait  is  extracted.  The  brine  pits 
near  Aigle  contain  only  from  two  to  one-half 
per  cent,^  and  yield  annually  about  a third  as 
much  as  thofe  of  Bevieux,  or  about  5000  quin- 
tals. The  fait  is  much  whiter  and  heavier  than 
that  of  Bevieux,  and  confequently  bears  a higher 
price. 

Thefe,  which  are  the  only  falt-works  in  Swit- 
zerland, fcarcely  yield  a nett  yearly  profit  of 
more  than  3000,  and  furnifb  only  one-twelfth 
of  the  annual  confumption  of  the  canton.  The 
remainder  is  procured  chiefly  from  France, 
which  by  treaty  provides  the  Swifs  flates  with 
this  commodity  at  a moderate  price  ; indeed,  fo 
high  is  the  tax  upon  fait  in  that  kingdom,  that 
even  the  French  fait  is  fold  two-thirds  cheaper 
in  Switzerland,  than  in  many  parts  of  France 
The  ordinary  price  of  common  fait  throughout 
the  canton  is  three  halfpence  per  pound, 

• A t Paris,  where  it  is  the  deareft,  a pound  of  fait 
is  fold  for  about  13  fols,  or  about  fixpence  of  our  money  ; 
in  fome  other  parts  of  France,  for  inhance  in  Franche 
Comte,  a pound  cods  only  4 or  5 fols  ; but  it  is  furnifhed 
to  the  Swifs  at  the  rate  of  2p  fols.  The  reader  will 
recoiled  that  this  account  was  written  in  1776. 
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Valley  and  Lahe  of  foux — Orbe-^Sf.  Bartheleml^ 

Tver  dun. 
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chain  of  mountains  called  the  fura^ 
begins  in  the  canton  of  Zuric,  extends 
along  the  Rhine  into  the  canton  and  bifliopric 
of  Bafle,  ftretches  into  the  canton  of  Soleure  and 
the  principality  of  Neuchatel,  branches  out 
towards  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  feparates  that  coun- 
try from  Franche  Comte  and  Burgundy,  and 
continues  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Genevois 
as  far  as  the  Rhone.  In  various  parts  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  this  chain  forms  many  elevated 
vallies  much  vifited  by  travellers,  amongft  which, 
not  the  lead  remarkable,  is  the  valley  of  the  lake 
of  Joux,  upon  the  top  of  that  part  of  the  Jura 
called  Mont  Joux,  in  the  bailliage  of  Roman 
Metier.  It  contains  feveral  neat  and  well-peopled 
villages,  is  beautifully  chequered  with  wood, 
arable  and  pafture  ground,  and  watered  by 
the  two  pidurefque  lakes  of  Joux  and  Brenet. 

Near 
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Near  the  fmall  village  of  Abbaye,  a rivulet 
guOies  from  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  and  lofes 
itfelf  in  the  larger  lake.  From  the  fmall  lake 
defcends  a dream,  which  is  loft  in  a hollow 
gulph  called  U Entonnoir^  or  the  Funnel,  a name 
common  to  feveral  others  in  this  place ; in  this 
gulph  feveral  mills  are  turned  by  the  force 
of  the  current.  About  two  miles  further,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  mounlain,  the  river  Orbe 
burfts  forth,  and  is  probably  produced  by  the 
ftream  here  ingulphed. 

This  little  vale  is  very  populous,  containing 
about  three  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  are  re- 
markably induftrious.  Some  make  watches  ; 
but  the  greater  part  are  employed  in  polifti- 
ing  cryftals,  granites,  and  marcafites.  In  the 
fmall  village  of  Pont,  where  we  lodged,  moft 
of  the  inhabitants  bear  the  furname  of  Ro- 
chat ; a name  which  alfo  runs  through  the 
village  of  Charboniere,  with  the  exception  of 
only  two  or  three  families,  and  is  prevalent  like- 
wife  in  that  of  Abbaye:  the  whole  number  of 
thefe  Rochats  amounts  to  above  a thoufand  ; 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  defendants  of  the  fame 
family,  and  their  anceftors  came  originally  from 
France.  Thefe  parts  are  much  infefted  with 
Ipears  and  wolves. 

In 
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In  defcending  from  this  delightful  fpot^ 
through  a variety  of  hill,  valley,  wood,  and 
lawn  ; we  had  a mofl:  extenfive  profpe£l,  com- 
prehending great  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the 
lake  of  Geneva  with  its  mountainous  boundary, 
and  that  of  Neuehatel.  Thefe  two  lakes  appear, 
from  that  high  point  of  view,  to  be  nearly  upon 
the  fame  level  with  no  confiderable  fwell  of 

the  country  intervening. 

We  palfed  through  a beautiful  and  pi£turefque 
country  from  Roman  Motier  to  Orbe ; which, 
according  to  antiquaries,  was  the  mod  ancient 
town,  and  once  the  mod  powerful,  of  all  Hel- 
vetia ; it  was  called  Urba,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  Pagus  Urbigenus ; no  remains,  however, 
exid  at  prefent  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  Some 
antique  fortifications,  an  old  cadle,  and  a round 
tower,  are  works  probably  of  later  and  more 
turbulent  times ; ereded,  perhaps,  when  this 
country  was  divided  into  a number  of  feudal 
fovereignties.  I am  greatly  pleafed  with  the 
romantic  fituation  of  the  town,  the  boldnefs  of 
the  fingle-arched  bridge  projedling  over  the 
Orbe,  the  wild  fcenery  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  the  frequent  cataracts,  and  the  piclurefque 
views  in  the  environs. 

* According  to  Mr.  de  Luc,  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  is 
159  French  feet  above  that  of  Geneva. 
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M*  Venel,  an  eminent  furgeon  of  this  town^ 
has  formed,  under  the  protedion  of  the  govern^ 
ment  of  Bern,  an  eftablifhment  which  well 
deferves  the  attention  of  the  humane  and  curious 
traveller*  It  is  an  infirmary  for  the  reception 
of  thofe  objeds  who  are  born  with  diftorted 
limbs,  or  owe  that  misfortune  to  accident.  The 
children  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  houfe, 
under  the  care  of  his  affiftant,  who  charges 
himfelf  with  all  the  detail  of  houfekeeping,  and 
of  inftruding  thofe,  whofe  age  renders  it 
requifite  that  their  education  fhould  not  be 
negleded.  M.  VenePs  fkill  in  improving  and 
fimplifying  the  machines  neceflary  for  his  pur- 
pofe,  has  been  fufficiently  attefted  by  various 
cures. 

Though  he  chiefly  confines  his  attempts  to 
infants  and  children,  yet  he  has  performed  feve- 
ral  cures  on  adults.  His  mofl  efficacious  re- 
medy is  a machine  which  he  has  invented  to 
embrace  the  patients’  limbs  when  in  bed,  and 
which  is  contrived  to  ad  without  difturbing 
their  reft.  Ingenious  as  his  method  is,  yet 
he  acknowledges,  that  much  of  his  fuccefs 
depends  on  mild  treatment  and  continual 
infpedion.  I was  convinced  indeed  of  the 
mildnefs  of  his  treatment,  by  obferving  feverai 
of  thefe  children,  from  four  to  ten  years  of 

age, 
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age,  crawling  about  the  ground,  and  diverting 
themfelves  with  great  cheerfulnefs,  although 
cafed  up  in  their  machinery.  It  may  not  per« 
haps  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  M.  Venel, 
on  the  admiffion  of  a miferable  objed:,  takes  in 
plaifter  of  Paris  the  figure  of  the  dill orted  limbs, 
in  order  to  demonftrate  the  progrefs  of  the  cure. 
Such  an  eftablifhment  redounds  highly  to  the 
honour  of  M.  Venel,  and  the  government  who 
proteds  it,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  aU 
countries. 

Orbe,  which  is  governed  by  its  own  magh 
ftrates,  is  comprifed  within  the  bailliage  of 
Echalens,  belonging  to  Bern  and  Friburgh : 
thefe  two  cantons  alternately  fend  a bailif,  who 
refides  at  Echalens,  and  remains  in  office  during 
five  years.  When  Bern  appoints  the  bailif,  an 
appeal  lies  from  his  decifions  to  the  fovereign 
council  of  Friburgh;  as  it  does  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bern,  when  he  is  nominated  by  Fri- 
burgh. By  thefe  means  a great  check  is  laid 
upon  the  exadions  of  the  bailif, , and  I am 
informed,  that  juftice  is  nowhere  more  equally 
adminiftered  than  in  thefe  common  bailliag-es  of 
the  tw^o  cantons. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  fined 
pofitions  in  Switzerland  is  the  cadle  of  St.  Bar- 
thelemi,  the  feat  of  Count  d’Affry,  colonel  of 

the 
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the  Swifs  guards  ; and  now  inhabited  by  his  fori^ 
count  Louis  dL^ffry,  to  whom  I was  indebted 
for  a mod  kind  and  friendly  reception.  This 
ancient  familyTeat  Hands  on  an  eminence  in  the 
bailliage  of  Echalens,  about  three  miles  from 
Orbe,  near  the  high  road  from  Laufanne  to 
Yverdun,  The  Tides  of  the  eminence  are  fea- 
thered with  wood,  and  below  are  rich  fields  and 
meadows  of  the  fined  verdure,  watered  by  two 
lively  torrents  which  unite  and  form  the  Falun^ 
Upon  the  high  road,  the  count  has  reared  an 
obelifk,  on  which  he  has  infcribed,  in  the  true 
fpirit  of  toleration,  Praife  God^  all  ye  nations 
in  the  Englifh,  Latin,  French,  and  German 
languages. 

The  cadle  commands  a profped  of  a mod 
fertile  and  welhwooded  country,  gently  broken 
into  hill  and  dale  ; on  one  fide  appears  a didant 
view  of  the  Jura  and  the  hills  of  Burgundy  and 
Franche  Comte  ; on  the  other,  the  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  rugged  alps  in  the  canton  of 
Bern  and  in  the  Vallais,  by  Mount  Velairi,  the 
highed  point  of  St.  Bernard,  and  Mont  Blanc, 
whofe  fuperior  elevation  above  the  furrounding 
heights  is  fuch,  that  its  fummit  refleCcs  the 
rays  of  the  rifing  fun  feveral  minutes  fooner,  and 
retains  thofe  of  the  fetting  fun  feveral  minutes 
later  than  any  of  the  circumjacent  mountains. 

From 
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From  St.  Barthelemi  we  defcended  into  the 
plain,  which  ftretehes  to  the  lake  of  Yverdun, 
and  was  formerly  covered  as  far  as  Entreroches 
(three  leagues  from  its  prefent  polition)  and 
probably  further,  by  that  lake : it  is  now,  for 
a confiderable  part,  a great  fwamp.  Within  a 
quarter  of  a mile  of  the  town,  are  warm  baths 
which  are  ftrongly  fulphureous,  and  much  fre- 
quented during  the  fummer  months. 

Yverdun  is  large,  airy,  and  well-built  with 
ftone,  like  the  towns  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  : it 
hands  near  the  lake,  in  a fmall  ifland  formed  by 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  Thiele.  Between 
the  town  and  the  lake  a pleafant  lawn  extends  to 
the  water,  planted  with  avenues  of  lime-trees* 
Yverdun  carries  on  fcarcely  any  trade,  and  its 
principal  fupport  arifes  from  the  palfage  of  the 
merchandife  between  Piedmont  and  Germany. 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  printing-prefs, 
eftabliflied  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury ; but  entirely  negledled  until,  fome  years 
ago,  it  was  renewed  by  Felice^  a Neapolitan  of 
learning  and  abilities. 

The  lake  of  Yverdun,  or  of  Neuchatel, 
ftretches  from  fouth  to  north  about  twenty  miles 
m length,  and  in  fome  places  about  five  in 
breadth  5 its  ihores  near  Yverdun  are  covered 
with  country-houfes. 
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It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  dull  and  taftelefs 
uniformity  of  the  French  gardens  fliould  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Swifs,  whofe  country 
abounds  with  noble  and  piaurefque  fituations, 
and  where  nature  wantons  in  the  moft  luxuriant 
variety.  I have  frequently  obferved,  in  the 
inidft  of  the  molt  romantic  fcenes,  a majeftic 
foreft;  fliced  into  regular  alleys,  and  at  the  very 
borders  of  the  fine  lakes,  artificial  pools  of 
water  edged  with  fun-burnt  parterres. 

Should  any  perfon  in  this  inftance  accufe  me 
of  national  prejudice,  let  me  exclaim  with  Vol- 
taire, who  certainly  cannot  be  convided  of  par- 
tiality to  the  Englilh : 


Jardlns  plantes  en  fymmetne, 
jAvbTCS  ndtus  tivcs  ciu  cordcdUf 
Celut  qui  vous  mirau  nheau 
JEn  vdln  s^dppldudity  Je  Ttcvic  j 
En  voycint  ce  petit  morceauy 
Jardlns  ilfaiit  qiieje  nious  fuuy 
‘Trap  d^art  me  revoke  et  m'ennule  : 
J'ahme  mleux  ces  vajles  foretSy 
JLa  nature  libre  et  hardie 
Irre^uUere  dans  Jes  traits 
S'accorde  avec  ma  fantafie. 

I am,  &c. 
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Ordnfon — Neuchatel- — M,  Pury^s  Benefacllmis, 

ikirted  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake  of 
Neuchatel  through  Granfon,  the  principal 
town  of  a bailliage  of  that  name,  belonging  to 
Bern  and  Friburgh,  and  remarkable  for  the 
battle  in  which  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  defeated  by  tke  Swifs  in  147b. 
We  entered  the  principality  of  Neuchatel  about 
fix  miles  from  that  town,  and  palfed  through 
St.  Aubin,  Boudri,  Colombier,  lying  pleafantly 
upon  the  borders  of  the  water.  The  road  runs 
along  the  fide  of  the  Jura,  through  a country 
that  refembled,  in  fome  meafure,  the  diftrid  of 
La  Vaux,  between  Laufanne  and  Vevay : the 
fides  of  the  Jura  are  almoft  the  whole  way 
covered  with  vines,  fupported  in  many  parts,  by 
low  ftone  walls.  The  borders  are  more  uniform 
than  thofe  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  do  not 
rife  into  fuch  high,  irregular,  and  grotefque 
alps  as  the  coaft  of  Chablais.  Towards  Granfon 
and  Sr.  Aubin,  the  country  is  more  diveiTified 
with  meadows  and  corn-fieids  \ nearer  to  Neu- 
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chatel,  the  fummits  of  the  mountains  are  clothed 
with  foreft,  and  the  midland  and  lower  parts 
entirely  planted  with  vines. 

Between  the  lake  and  the  Jura  many  ftreams 
burft  from  the  rock,  and,  after  turning  feveral 
mills,  fall  into  the  lake  at  a little  diftance  from 
their  fource.  The  larged,  is  that  of  La  Serriere, 
near  a {mail  village  of  the  fame  name,  which  we 
eroded  in  our  way  to  Colombier,  where  we 
dined  with  a family  whofe  acquaintance  we  had 
formed  at  the  baths  of  Leuk.  AATe  palled  a very 
agreeable  day  with  thefe  amiable  perfons  , by 
whom  we  were  received  with  that  franknefs 
and  unadedhed  eafe  which  charaderifes  true 
politenefse 

After  dinner  fome  muficians  of  the  country 
performed  the  Ren%  desvaches^  that  famous  air 
which  was  forbidden  to  be  played  among  the 
Swifs  troops  in  the  French  fervice  ; as  it  awa^ 
kened  in  the  foldiers  fuch  a longing  recolleaion 
of  their  native  country,  that  it  often  produced 
a fettled  melancholy,  and  occafioned  frequent 
defertion.  The  French  call  this  fpecies  of 
patriotic  regret,  la  maladie  du  pays,  Ihere  is 
nothing  peculiarly  driking  in  the  tune  j but,  as 
it  is  compofed  of  the  mod  fimple  notes,  the 
powerful  ede6t  of  its  melody  upon  the  Swifs 

foldiers,  in  a foreign  land,  is  lefs  furprifing. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  indeed  revives  fo  lively  a remembrance 
of  former  fcenes,  as  a piece  of  favourite  mufic 
which  we  were  accuftomed  to  hear  amid  our 
earlieft  and  deareft  connedlions : upon  fuch  an 
occafion,  a long  train  of  affociated  ideas  arife 
in  the  mind,  and  melt  it  into  teiidernefs.  To 
life  the  language  of  poetry, 

'There  is  In fouls  a fympathy  fwlth  founds. 

Wherever  I have  heard, 

A kindred  melody^  the  fcene  recurs^ 

And  nvith  it  all  its  pleafures  and  its  pains*'., 

It  is  obfervable,  that  thofe  who  inhabit  moun» 
tainous  countries  are  mofl  fubjedl  to  this  maladie 
du  paysy  becaufe  their  habits  of  life  are  effeo- 
tially  different  from  the  cufloms  and  manners  of 
other  parts*  Accordingly,  the  Scotch  high- 
landers, and  the  Bifcayans,  as  well  as  the  Swifs, 
when  abfent  from  their  homes,  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  be  affedled  with  every  circumilance  that 
recalls  it  to  their  minds* 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  is  fmall,  and  contains 
about  3000  fouls*  It  lies  partly  upon  the  little 
plain  between  the  lake  and  the  Jura,  and  partly 
upon  the  declivity  of  that  mountain  ; in  confer 
quence  of  which  fituation,  fome  of  the  ftreets  are 

* Cowper’s  Tafk,  booh  vi» 

I Q . verv 
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very  fleep.  At  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
century,  commerce  was  almofl  wholly  unknown 
in  this  town,  as  the  ridiculous  pride  of  its  being 
deemed  degrading  generally  prevailed  among 
the  inhabitants ; this  fenfelefs  prejudice  is  now, 
however,  nearly  extinguifhed.  The  chief  article 
of  exportation  is  wine,  produced  from  the 
neighbouring  vineyards,  and  much  eheemed ; 
inanu failures  alfo  of  ‘printed  linens  and  cottons 
have  been  eflablifhed  with  fuccefs  j and  within 
thefe  few  years,  feveral  merchants  have  raifed 
large  fortunes* 


Oct.  3,  1786. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  government,  and  the 
general  well-being  of  the  inhabitants,  are  vifibly 
demonftrated  from  the  increafe  of  population, 
and  the  prodigious  influx  of  fettlers.  dhe 
number  of  fouls  in  the  principality  of  Neuchatel 
and  Vallengin  being,  in  1752,  only  28,017  fub- 
je61s,  and  4318  aliens,  amounted,  in  17^4? 
31,576  fubjedls,  and  9704  aliens,  which  gives 
an  increafe  of  near  a fourth  part  within  the 
fpace  of  thirty-two  years.  The  facility  of  ac- 
quiring the  burgher fliip  of  Neuchatel  has  alfo 
prevented  any  decreafe  of  inhabitants.  Thus 
the  magiflrates,  between  the  years  17^0  and 

1770,  admitted  forty-one  burghers  j from  1770 

to 
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to  1780,  forty.fix;  from  1780  to  1785,  fifty- 
one  ; in  all,  a hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Many 
of  thefe  fettlers  had  children  before  they  pur" 
chafed  the  burgherfliip  ; thirty  - eight  were 
foreigners,  either  German,  French,  or  Swifs. 

Several  public  works  and  buildings  have  been 
lately  ereded  at  Neuchatel,  at  an  expence  far 
exceeding  the  revenues,  or  even  wants  of  this 
little  ftate.  Amongll  others  I fhall  mention  a 
fuperb  caufeway  leading  towards  the  valley  of 
St.  Imier,  and  a town-houfe,  built  of  fuch  folid 
materials,  as  if  intended  to  furyive  to  the  moff: 
diftant  poflerity,  and  rival  the  duration  of  the 
much-famed  Roman  capitol 

The  perfon,  to  whom  the  burghers  of  Neu- 
chatel principally  owe  the  embellifhment  of  their 
town,  is  M.  David  Fury,  late  banker  of  the 
court  at  Lifbon.  He  was  a citizen  of  Neuchatel, 
and  was  born  in  1709  : his  father  was  mayor 
of  Lignieres,  afterwards  colonel  and  juftice  of 
peace  in  South  Carolina,  and  founder  of  Purif- 
burgh.  Having  received  his  education  in  his 
native  town,  he  quitted  it,  as  fome  fay,  in  great 
poverty,  and  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  he  paffed 
his  apprenticefliip,  but  in  what  houfe,  or  in  what 

I 

trade,  the  perfon,  who  obligingly  furnifhed  me 
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with  thefe  anecdotes,  did  not  mention.  From 
Geneva  he  went  to  London,  and  adled  as  one 
of  the  clerks  to  an  eminent  jeweller,  where 
he  acquired  great  fkill  in  ehimating  the  value 
of  diamonds.  After  a long  refidence  in  Eng- 
land, he  eftablilhed  himfeif  in  Lilbon,  and 
carried  on  an  extenfive  commerce,  particularly 
in  brazibwood  and  precious  flones.  Being 
appointed  court  banker,  he  rapidly  increafed  his 
fortune.  This  generous  man,  however,  did 
not,  with  a parfimony  ufual  in  perfons  who 
have  enriched  themfelves  by  commerce,  confign 
his  money  to  his  coliers,  or  fparingly  diftribute 
his  largefles  5 on  the  contrary,  while  living,  he 
remitted  large  fums  of  money  to  his  native 
town,  and  being  unmarried,  and  having  only 
diftant  relations,  left  his  country  his  heir.  The 
following  is  a lift  of  the  fums  which  he  gave 
away,  either  in  charitable  donations,  or  for  the 
improvement  of  Neuchatel. 

From  the  year  1771  to  1786,  ;^.ioo  annu- 
ally for  the  poor  of  Neuchatel,  and  the  fame 
fum  for  thofe  of  Vallengin,  which,  for  fifteen 
years,  amounts  to  £,  3000.  Different  fums  at 
various  periods,  and  for  divers  ufes,  to  January 
1785,  amounting  to  ^.15,900.  To  this  muft 

be  added  the  purchafe  of  near  7000  tickets  in 

/ 

the  lottery  towards  raifing  a fund  for  building 

and 
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and  endowing  an  hofpital,  which  tickets  he  alfo 
prefented  to  the  faid  hofpitah  He  died  on  the 
31ft  of  May  1785;  and  the  remains  of  his 
fortune,  bequeathed  to  his  country,  after  the 
payment  of  a few  legacies,  did  not  fall  fhort  of 
£.  160,000,  which,  together  with  the  ccntribu*. 
tions  in  his  life-time,  render  his  benefadlions 
equal  to  almoft  £»  200,000. 

His  grateful  country  obtained  from  the  king 
of  Pruffia  the  title  of  baron  in  his  favour ; a 
title  which,  through  his  fingular  modefty,  he 
neither  bore  nor  ufed  in  the  fignature  of  his 
letters.  The  citizens  of  Neuchatel  have  placed 
the  portrait  of  this  generous  benefactor  in  one  of 
the  apartments  in  which  government  aflembles^ 
and  have  ordered  a marble  buft  to  be  executed 
for  the  new  town-houfe« 
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Ei^pedition  to  Lode  and  Cbaux  de  Fond. 


Neuchatel,  S^pt.  ii» 

J*  AM  charmed  with  an  expedition  to  the  fum» 
mit  of  the  Jura ; and  will  give  you  a fhort 
account  of  it,  while  the  impreffion  remains  warm 
upon  my  mind. 

The  principality  of  N.euchatel  and  Vallengin^ 
ilretches  from  the  lake  to  the  limits  of  Franche 
Comte  ; containing  in  length,  from  north  to 
fouth,  about  twelve  leagues,  and  about  fix  in  its 
greatePi;  breadth.  The  diftrid  of  Neuchatel  oc- 
cupies all  the  plain,  together  with  the  lower  parts 
of  the  mountains  ; while  Vallengin  is  totally 
enclofed  within  the  Jura.  Parallel  chains  of 
the  Jura  run  from  eafl:  to  weft,  and  form,  in  the 
moft  elevated  parts,  feveral  valleys.  The  lower 
grounds  of  this  chain  are  arable  lands  and  vine- 
yards : the  higher  confift  of  large  tradls  of  foreft, 
which  in  many  parts  have  been  cleared,  and 
converted  into  confiderable  paftures,  intermixed 
with  fome  fields  of  barley  and  oats.  But  the 
fingular  genius  and  induftry  of  the  numerous 

inhabitants^ 
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inhabitants,  particularly  demand  the  attention 
of  every  curious  traveller. 

We  paffed  through  Vallengln,  the  capital  of  the 
diflria:;  a fmall  open  burgh,  with  a modern 
caftle  built  on  fome  ancient  ruins ; and  then 
crofled  the  Val  de  Ruz^  containing  above  twenty 
villages,  htuated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
which  border  the  valley:  the  inhabitants  in 
general  are  employed  in  agriculture,  fome  few 
excepted,  who  follow  occafionally  the  mecha- 
nical arts.  We  arrived  aboitt  mid-day  at  La 
Chaux  de  Fond,  a large  handfome  village  lying 
in  a broad  valley  which  reaches  to  Franche 
Comte  ; from  thence  we  proceeded  to  Lode, 
through  a continued  range  of  pleafing  cottages, 
which  Ikirt  both  fides  of  the  road,  and  are 
fcattered  like  wife  over  the  country. 

La  Chaux  de  Fond  and  Lode,  together  with 
the  diftrids  belonging  to  them,  may  contain 
about  fix  thoufand  inhabitants,  diftinguifhed 
for  their  genius,  induftry,  and  Ikill  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  They  carry  on  an  extern 
five  traffic  in  lace,  (lockings,  _ cutlery,  and 
other  articles  of  their  own  manufadure ; but 
particularly  excel  in  watch-making,  and  every 
branch  of  clock-work.  All  forts  of  workmen 
neceffary  for  the  completion  of  that  bufinefs, 

fuch  as  painters,  enamellers,  engravers,  and 

gilders. 
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gilders,  are  found  in  thefe  villages;  where^ 
upon  an  average,  about  forty  thoufand  watches 
are  yearly  made*  The  genius  and  induftry,. 
indeed,  obfervable  upon  thefe  _ mountains,  exhi- 
bit a fcene  uncommonly  pleafing  ; as  every  indi- 
vidual is  fare,  not  only  of  obtaining  a comfort- 
able maintenance,  but  alfo  of  foon  placing  his 
children  in  a way  of  procuring  their  own  liveli- 
hood, the  people  marry  very  early* 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  thele 
valleys  was  alrnoft  one  continued  foreft  ; but  the 
wonder-working  powers  of  induftry  have  happily 
changed  the  fcene  into  flouriilnng  villages  and 
fertile  paflures*  The  increafeof  population  will 
appear  from  the  following  fadl : Formerly  the 
produce  of  the  country  was  more  than  fufficient 
for  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants  ; at  pre- 
fent,  although  conhderably  more  cultivated,  it 
fcarcely  furniOies  an  eighth  part  of  the  provL 
lions  necehary  for  interior  confumption ; the 
remainder  is  drawn  from  Franche  Comte.  And 
no  wonder ; for  befide  the  natural  effe^l  of 
their  frequent  and  early  marriages,  every 
flranger,  who  brings  a certificate  of  his  good 
behaviour,  is  at  liberty  to  fettle,  and  follow  any 
trade  without  the  leafl  reilridlion.  Here  no 
apprenticefhip  is  neceffary,  nothing  is  contraband^ 
and  induflrv  exerts  herfelf  untaxed^ 

Q Befide 
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Befide  thofe  particular  arts  I have  already 
tuentionedj  Teveral  inhabitants  of  Lode  and  La 
Chaux  de  Fond  ^re  well  fkllled  in  other  branches 
of  mechanical  fcience,  and  have  invented  ufe- 
ful  mathematical  and  aftronomical  inllruments® 
Among  thofe  who  have  eminently  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  this  way,  is  the  famous  Jaquet 
Droz,  who  is  now  at  Paris,  and  whofe  fon  exhi- 
bited in  England  feveral  automatical  figures  of 
a very  fingular  and  furprifing  conftruaion : one 
played  upon  the  harpfichord,  another  drew  land* 
fcapes,  and,  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  a 
third  copied  any  word  prefented  to  it,  or  wrote 
down  whatever  was  didated  by  any  of  the  com- 
pany* Thefe  are  certainly  wonderful  inventions, 
and  feem  to  exalt  the  powers  of  mechanifm  ; but 
ftill  they  are  mere  toys,  and  an  unworthy  wafte 
of  great  genius : it  is  Swift  making  riddles* 
How  much  more  laudably,  and  with  equal  fuc» 
cefs,  might  the  fame  talents  and  application  have 
been  exerted  in  improving,  or  adding  to,  thofe 
inftruments  and  apparatus.,  which  are  neceffary 
to  the  aftronomer  and  natural  philofopher  ! 

The  origin  of  watch-making  in  thefe  parts,  as 
related  by  M.  Ofterwald,  the  hiftoriographer  of 
thefe  mountains,  is  extremely  curious;  the 
truth  of  his  account  was  confirmed  to  me  by 

feveral  artifts  both  of  Lode  and  La  Chaux  de 

Fond-, 
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Fond.  In  1679,  inhabitants  brought 

from  London  a watch,  which  being  out  of  order^ 
he  entrufled  it  to  Daniel  John  Richard,  of  La 
Sagne.  Richard,  after  examining  the  mecha- 
nifm  witK  great  attention,  determined  to  at- 
tempt making  a watch  from  the  model  before 
him  : but  being  deftitute  of  every  other  refource 
than  the  powers  of  his  own  native  genius, 
he  employed  a whole  year  in  inventing  and 
finifhing  the  inflruments  previoufly  neceflary  ; 
and  in  fix  months  from  that  period  (by  the  foie 
force  of  his  ov/n  penetrating  and  perfevering 
talents)  produced  a complete  watch.  But  his 
induftry  did  riot  flop  here:  befides  applying 
himfelf  fuccefsfully  to  the  invention  of  feveral 
new  inflruments  ufeful  for  the  perfedion  of  his 
work,  he  took  a journey  to  Geneva,  where  he 
gained  confiderable  information  in  the  art.  He 
continued  for  fome  time  the  only  watchmaker  in 
thefe  parts  ; but  bufinefs  increafing,  he  inflruded 
feveral  aflbciates ; by  whofe  alTiriance  he  was 
enabled  to  fupply  from  his  fingle  fhop  all  the 
demands  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Towards 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  he  removed 
to  Lode,  where  he  died  in  1741,  leaving  five 
fons,  who  followed  their  father’s  occupation. 
The  knowledge  and  pradice  of  the  art  gradually 
fpread  itfelf,  is  now  become  almoft  the  univerfal 

occupation 
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occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  may  be 
deemed  the  principal  caufe  of  the  population 
obfervable  in  thefe  mountains. 

The  Inventive  genius  of  this  mechanical 
people  difcovers  itfelf  upon  all  occafions,  where 
it  can  be  applied  to  the  pufpofes  of  their  conve-^ 
nience  and  accommodation.  To  give  an  in- 
ftance : the  rocks  in  mod  parts  of  the  alps 
being  exceedingly  hard  and  folid,  the  waters 
ufually  make  their  way  along  their  Tides,  and 
rufh  down  in  perpetual  torrents ; but  the  ftrata 
which  compofe  the  Jura  being  lefs  firm  and 
compaft,  the  rains  and  melted  fnow  penetrating 
into  the  crevices,  form  fubterraneous  channels, 
and  iflue  in  rivulets  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  peafants,  availing  themfelves  of  this 
peculiarity,  have,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  fubter- 
raneous channels,  with  much  labour,  ereded 
mills,  which  are  turned  by  the  defcending  tor- 
rents. They  have  confi;ru£led  wheels  in  places 
where  it  feemed  fcarcely  praclicable,  invented 
new  modes  of  fcalFolding,  and  a great  variety 
of  other  ingenious  contrivances  in  order  to  faci- 
litate their  work. 

The  natives  are  exceedingly  courteous  to 
firangers  who  vifit  their  country.  They  are  in 
^^eneral  well  informed  in  feveral  branches  of 

o 

knowledge,  and,  as  they  ufually  employ  their 
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leifure  hours  In  reading,  many  of  the  villages 
contain  circulating  libraries.  The  houfes  are 
plaiftered  and  white-wafhed ; though  fmall,  are 
commodious  and  well  built,  and  furnilhed  with 
a degree  of  neatnefs,  and  even  elegance,  peculi- 
arly flriking  in  thefe  fequeftered  mountains. 

The  rock  which  forms  the  bafe  of  the  Jura, 
is  mohly  compofed  of  calcareous  ftone ; and 
perhaps  there  is  no  fpot  in  Europe  where  fuch 
large  quantities  of  petrified  Ihells  and  marine 
plants  are  found  in  fo  fmall  a fpace.  Near  Lode 
1 obferved  a ridge  of  hills,  that  feemed  to  con* 
fifl:  entirely  of  pier  res  arbor  if ees^  or  hones  bear- 
ing the  impreffion  of  plants^ 

Such  perfed  eafe  and  plenty  reigns  through- 
out thefe  mountains,  that  I fcarcely  faw  one 
object  of  poverty  : the  natural  effeds  of  induhry 
under  a mild  and  equitable  government.  It 
is  of  thefe  vallies,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  that 
Roulleau  gives  fo  enchanting  a defcription  in 
his  letter  to  D’Alembert. 

In  returning,  we  had  a moh  fublime  profped 
of  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel,  Bienne,  and  Morat, 
with  the  high  and  rugged  chain  of  alps  ftretch- 
ing  from  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Friburgh,  a& 
far  as  the  Vallais,  and  the  mountains  of  Cha-- 
blais. 

I am,  he. 
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Governmeiit  of  NeuchateL 

A FTER  the  extindion  of  the  kingdom  of 
^ Arles  or  Burgundy,  Neuchatel  was  go- 
verned by  a fucceffion  of  petty  fovereigns.  The 
diredl  line  failing,  the  country  was  poiTelfed  by 
a collateral  branch,  the  counts  of  Friburgh,  in 
oppofition  to  the  counts  of  Chalons,  who  claimed 
it  as  liege  lords.  On  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  it  was  transferred  to  the  family  of  Hochberg, 
and  the  heirefs  of  this  houfe  conveyed  it  in  mar- 
riage to  Louis  d’ Orleans,  duke  of  Longueville, 
(1504).  His  lad  defcendant,  Mary  d’Orleans, 
duchefs  of  Nemours,  dying  in  1707  without 
ilTue,  numerous  claimants  appeared ; but  the 
right  of  Frederic  the  Fir  ft,  king  of  Pruiha,  as 
heir  to  the  houfe  of  Chalons,  was  acknowledged 
by  the  ftates  of  the  country  ; and  it  now 
forms  part  of  the  Pruftian  dominions. 

Neuchatel  is  alfo  an  ally  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy,  by  means  of  treaties  of  com- 
burgerfhip  with  Soleure,  Bern,  Frib.urgh,  and 
Lucern. 
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The  conftitution  of  Neuchatel  is  a limited 
monarchy.  The  machine  of  this  government  is 
indeed  a^luated  by  fuch  'nice  fprings,  and  its 
motions  are  fo  exceedingly  complicated,  that 
a ftranger  cannot  readily  diftinguifli,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
fovereign,  and  the  franchifes  of  the  people  : par- 
ticularly as  fome,  even  of  their  moll  important 
privileges,  depend  upon  mutual  acquiefcenee  and 
immemorial  cuftom,  and  not  upon  written  law's. 
I (hall  endeavour,  however,  to  trace  the  princi- 
pal features  of  this  government ; the  refult  of 
my  beft  inquiries  during  my  continuance  at 
Neuchatel. 

Upon  his  acceffion  Frederic  the  Firft  figned 
and  ratified  certain  general  articles,  which  in 
a great  meafure  eftablifhed  the  prerogatives  of 
the  prince,  and  the  liberties  oi  the  fubje£f. 
Befide  thefe  general  articles,  others  were  added 
at  the  pacification  of  1768,  which  terminated 
the  difpute  between  the  fovereign  and  fubje^f. 
By  this  pacification,  the  king  not  only  renewed 
his  aiTent  to  the  general  articles,  but  alfo  explained 
them,  wherever  their  tenor  had  been  miflaken ; 
exprefsly  confirming  alfo  feveral  other  privileges 
in  favour  of  the  people,  w'hich  had  hitherto  been 
.equivocal,  or  not  duly  obferved. 
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The  mofl;  important  of  thefe  general  articles 
are : 

I.  The  fovereign  promifes  to  maintain  the 
Reformed  religion  as  by  law  eftablifhed ; and  to 
tolerate  no  other  fed,  except  within  the  diftrids 
of  Landeron  and  Creflier,  where  the  Catholic 
religion  is  dominant.  2.  No  perfon  but  a native 
of  the  country  is  capable  of  holding  any  civil  or 
military  charge,  excepting  that  of  governor, 
who  may  be  a foreigner  ; and  the  fame  incapa- 
city is  extended  even  to  natives,  who  are  in  the 
fervice  of  a foreign  prince.  3.  All  the  fubjeds 
have  a right  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  a foreign 
power,  provided  that  power  is  not  in  adual  W'ar 
againfl:  the  prince,  as  fovereign  of  Neuchatel ; 
and  if  the  fovereign  fhould  be  engaged  in  hofti- 
lities,  which  do  not  concern  Neuchatel,  that 
ftate  may  continue  neuter,  except  the  Helvetic 
body  Ihould  be  involved  in  the  conteft 

4.  Juftice 

* The  lafl  claufe  of  this  article  is  not  fo  clearly 
worded  as  it  might  have  been  ; from  a delicacy',  I fup- 
pofe,  of  not  exprefsly  ftipulating,  that  the  hate  of  Neu- 
chatel and  Vallengin  may  oppofe  their  fovereign  by'  arms, 
in  cate  the  Swifs  Ihould  be  engaged  in  war  againft 
him.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  conhder  their 
connexion  with  the  Helvetic  body,  as  of  fuperior  obliga- 
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4.  Juftice  fliall  be  equitably  admirnflered  ; andy 
for  this  purpofe,  the  three  eflates  of  Neuchate^ 
and  Vallengin  fliall  be  annually  aiTembledo 

5.  The  magidrates  and  officers  'of  juflice,  in- 
ftead  of  holding  their  employments  during 
pleafure,  fnall  enjoy  them  during  their  good 
behaviour.  By  the  late  pacification  it  was 
further  agreed,  that  the  prince  is  not  himfelf 
the  judge  of  their  good  behaviour  ; and  they 
cannot  be  deprived  of  their  places,  unlefs  they 
are  fully  convicled  of  malverfation  in  office,  by 
certain  judges  at  Neuchatel  appointed  for  that 
.purpofe.  6.  The  fovereign  ffiall  take  the  accuf- 


tion  to  that  wllli  their  prince,  as  fovereign  of  Neuchatel' 
and  Vallengin, 

The  remarkable  claufc  in  queflion  is  as  follows  : 

Ef  qu'en  outre  et  conformement  a dcs  articles  cxpres  et  for- 
mels  des  franchifes  tant  de  la  hourgeoifie  de  Neufchdtel  que  de 
celle  de  Vallengin^  cet  Etat  iie  piujje  kre  engage  dans  autuns 
guerre,  n't  les  fujets  E'lcelul  ohligk  d’y  marcher,  que  ce  ne  foii' 
pour  la  propre  guerre  du  Pr'tnce,  ckjl  a d'lre,  pour  la  defence 
de  PEtat,  et  pour  les  guerres  que  le  Prince pourro'it  avoir  en 
tant  que  fouverain  de  Neufchdtel  et  non  auirement  : en  forte 
que  ski  avoit  guerre  pour  ra'ifon  de  qiielque  autre  Etat,  terres 
et  feigneunes,  PEtat  de  Neufchdtel  ne  fo'it  point  oblige  d^y 
entrer ; mads  en  ce  cas  devra  demeurer  dans  la  neutral'ite,  d 
mo'ins  que  tout  le  corps  Helvctique  en  general  Py  prit  part  et 
interet. 
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tomed  oath  upon  his  acceffion  ; and  prornife  to 
maintain  all  the  rights,  liberties-,  franchifes,  and 
CLidoms,  written  or  unwritten. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  mod  elTential 
•rights  of  the  fubjefl  depends  upon  immemorial 
ufage  ; for,  that  the  fovereign  fliall  be  con» 
fidered  as  refident  only  at  Neachatel,^’  is  in  the 
number  of  their  unwritten  immunities.  Now 
this  privilege,  in  conjunclion  with  the  third 
.article,  forms  the  bafis  of  their  civil  liberty. 
By  the  former,  the  prince,  when  abfent,  can 
only  addrefs  his  fubjecls  through  his  governor 
and  council  of  date,  and  no  fubject  can  be  tried 
out  of  the  country,  or  otherwife  than  by  judges 
appointed  by  the  conditutlon : by  the  latter, 
ihould  the  king  of  Prudia  be  at  war  with  all 
Europe,  the  people  of  Neuchate!  and  Vallen- 
gin  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  arm  in  his 
defence  ; but  individuals  may  even  ferve  again d 
him,  fo  long  as  the  powers  whom  they  ferve 
are  not  engaged  in  hodilities  againft  their 
country 

* When  Henry  duke  of  LongnevIIle,  and  fovereign 
of  Neuchate],  -was,  in  1650,  fent  to  the  caflle  of  Vin- 
cennes, Felix  de  Mareval,  captain  of  the  Swifs  guards* 
kept  guard  in  his  turn,  though  he  was  citizen  of  Neu- 
chatel,  at  the  door  of  the  prifon,  in  which  his  fovereign 
v/as  confined. 
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Belide  thefe  general  articles,  that  comprehend 
the  privileges  of  the  people  at  large,  there  are 
others  which  the  fovereign  is  equally  bound  to 
maintain,  relating  to  the  town  of  Neuchatel  and 
the  diftrid  of  Vallengin,  in  particular. 

The  prince  confers  nobility,  nominates  to 
principal  offices  of  ftate,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  appoints  the  chatelains  and 
mayors,  who  prefide  in  the  courts  of  juftice. 
His  revenues,  which  fcarcely  amount  to  5000 
a-year,  arife  from  certain  demefhes,  from  a 
fmall  land-tax,  from  the  tithes  of  wine  and 
corn,  and  from  the  tenth  of  the  value  on 
the  fale  of  immoveables.  With  regard  to  com- 
merce, no  fubjed  pays  any  duties  either  of  im- 
portation or  exportation,  except  for  foreign  wines 
imported  into  the  towm  of  Neuchatel. 

During  the  abfence  of  the  prince,  he  is  repre- 
fented  by  a governor  of  his  own  appointing,  who 
enjoys  confiderable  honours,  but  is  extremely 
limited  in  his  authority.  He  convokes  the  three 
eftates,  prefides  in  that  affembly,  and  has  the 
calling  vote  when  the  fuffrages  are  equal ; he 
enjoys  the  power,  \n  criminal  cafes,  of  pardon- 
ing, or  of  mitigating  the  fentence.  In  the 
governor’s  abfence  his  place  is  fupplied  by  the 
ienior  coiuifellor  of  (late. 


The 
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The  three  eftates  of  Neuchatel  form  the  fu- 
perior  tribunal,  and  receive  appeals  from  the 
inferior  courts  of  juflice.  They  are  compofed 
of  twelve  judges,  divided  into  three  eflates  : 
the  fird  confifts  of  the  four  fenior  counfellors 
,of  (late,  who  are  noble  ; the  fecond,  of  the  four 
chatelains  of  Landeron,  Boudry,  Val  de  Travers, 
and  Thielle  ^ ; and  in  cafe  of  ubfence^  their 
place  is  fuppjied  by  the  refpe6live  mayors  in  the 
principality  of  Neuchatel,  according  to  a regu- 
lated order;  the  third  is  compofed  of  four 
counfellors  of  the  town  of  Neuchatel.  The 
judges  in  the  hrft  and  fecond  divifion  hpld  their 
places  for  life  ; thofe  in  the  third  are  appointed 
annually.  This  body  ordinarily  affembles  every 
year  in  the  month  of  May  ; but  is  convoked 
.extraordinarily  upon  particular  occafions ; the 
town  of  Neuchatel  is  always  the  place  of  rneet- 

The  three  eftates  are  not  the  reprefentatiyes 
of  the  peopje,  nor  do  they  poflefs  the  legMative 
authority.  They  are,  properly  fpeaking,  the 
fupreme  court  of  judicature,  which  receives  all 

* The  principality  of  Neuchatel  is  divided  into  a cer- 
tain number  of  diftri(51s,  fome  of  which  are  denominated 
chatellainesy  and  others  mayoralties.  The  chiefs  of  the 
former  are  called  chatelains^  and  of  the  latter  mayors  : in 
, every  other  refpeft  their  office  and  power  is  the  fame. 

K appeals^ 
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Jippeals,  and  decides  finally  all  caufes,  even  thofe 
relating  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  country : a 
power  which  they  exercifed  in  the  year  1707^ 
upon  the  extindlion  of  the  dired  line  in  the 
perfon  of  the  duchefs  of  Nemours. 

It  may  be  here  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that 
the  three  eflates  decided  the  famous  caufe  of  the 
fucceflion  in  1707,  as  aprocefs  between  the  feve- 
ral  claimants  of  the  fovereignty.  But  if  (in  fail- 
ure of  claimants)  a new  fovereign  was  to  be 
chofen,  or  a new  form  of  government  eftablifhed, 
the  queflion  would  no  longer  be  confidered  as 
amenable  to  a court  of  judicature;  but  would 
be  referred  to  the  people  aflembled  by  means  of 
their  reprefentatives. 

The  council  of  date  is  invefled  with  the 
ordinary  adminiflration  of  goveinment,  fuper- 
intends  the  general  police,  and  is  entruded 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  members 
nominated  by  the  fovereign  are  not  limited  in 
number.  The  prince  exercifes  his  autho- 
rity by  means  of  this  council,  in  which  he  is 
always  confidered  as  perfon'ally  predding  : the 
power  of  the  prefident  is  only  to  convoke  the 
afl'embly,  to  propofe  the  fubjed;  of  their  confi- 
deration,  to  colled  the  votes,  and  to  decide 
when  the  voices  are  equal.  The  ordinances  of 
the  council  are  previoufly  communicated  to  the 
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minijiraux  of  Neuchatel,  who  are  to  certify,  that 
they  contain  nothing  contrary  to  law. 

The  town  of  Neuchatel  enjoys  very  confider- 
able  privileges : it  has  the  care  of  the  police 
within  its  own  diftrid,  and  is  governed  by  its 
own  magiftracy,  confiding  of  a Great  and  Little 
Council.  J will  not  trouble  you  with  a detail  of 
the  feveral  departments ; but  I cannot  omit 
mentioning  the  mimjiraux ^ becaufe  the  members 
of  that  body  form  the  third  edate  on  every  ad 
of  legiHation.  The  minljiram  are  a kind  of 
committee  from  the  council  of  the  town,  en« 
truded  with  the  adminidration  of  the  police. 
They  confid  of  the  two  prefidents  of  that  coun- 
cil, four  mader-burghers  drawn  from  the  Little 
Council,  and  the  banneret^  or  guardian  of  the 
people’s  liberties.  The  prefident  and  mader- 
burghers  are  changed  every  two  years ; the 
banneret  is  chofen  by  the  general  adembly  of 
the  citizens,  and  continues  in  office  during  fix 
years. 

The  legidative  authority  is  fo  complicated, 
that  it  would  be  no  eafy  taflv  to  determine  pre- 
cifely  where  it  abfolutely  refides.  Perhaps  an 
account  of  the  perfons  concerned,  and  of  the 
forms  obferved,  in  enading  and  promulgating 
laws,  may  affid  in  clearing  the  difficulty. 


As 
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As  foon  as  the  caufes  are  decided  by  the  threp 
eftates  aflembled  in  the  month  of  May,  the  four 
judges,  who  form  the  third  eftate,  retire,  and 
are  fupplied  by  the  four  miniftraux*  The  attor- 
ney-general then  defires  the  members  of  the 
three  eftates  to  take  into  confideration,  whether 
it  is  neceflary  to  frame  any  new  laws  ? When  a 
new  ordinance  is  propofed,  a declaration  is 
drawn  up,  and  delivered  to  the  council  of  ftate 
for  their  deliberation,  whether  it  is  contrary  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  prince,  or  to  the  rights  of 
the  fubjed  ? From  thence  it  is  communicated  to 
the  council  of  the  town,  in  order  to  be  examined, 
whether  it  infringes  the  privileges  of  the  citizens. 
If  adopted  by  the  council  of  ftate,  and  the  council 
of  the  town,  it  is  propofed  to  the  prince  for  his 
approbation  or  rejeftion ; in  the  former  cafe,  it 
is  again  publicly  read  before  the  three  eftates, 
and  the  governor,  or  prefident,  declares  the 
approbation  of  the  fovereign.  It  is  then  pro- 
mulgated, or,  as  the  expreflion  is,  pafled  into  a 
law  by  the  three  eftates. 

Since  the  acceflion  of  the  houfe  of  Branden- 
burgh,  the  people  of  Vallengin  are  always  con- 
fulted  upon  the  framing  of  a new  law.  For 
this  purpofe  the  three  mafter-burghers  of  Val- 
kngin  examine,  whether  it  contains  any  thing 

inconfiftent 
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inconfiftent  with  the  franchifes  of  that  difl;ri£l  ? in 
which  cafe  they  have  the  power  of  remonflrating 

to  the  governor  in  council. 

From  this  detail  it  fliould  feem,  that  the  legif- 
lative  authority  refides  conjun£lively  in  the 
prince,  the  council  of  ftate,  and  the  town  5 that 
the  people  of  Vallengin  have  a kind  of  negative 
voice,  and  that  the  three  eftates  propofe  and 
promulgate  the  laws. 

Every  year,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  aflembly 
of  the  three  eftates  of  Neuchatel,  thofe  of  Val- 
lengin, as  conftituting  the  fupreme  court  of 
judicature  for  that  country,  meet  at  Vallengin, 
and  decide  finally  all  appeals  from  the  inferior 
courts  of  juftice.  The  jirji  of  thefe  three  eftates 
is  formed  by  the  fame  four  noble  and  fenior 
counfellors,  who  fit  in  the  firft  of  the  three 
eftates  of  Neuchatel ; the  fecond  by  four  mayors 
of  the  county  of  Vallengin  ; and  the  third  by 
four  members  of  the  court  of  juftice  of  Vallen- 
gin, nominated  by  the  mayor  of  Vallengim 
The  governor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  the  fenior 
counfellor,  prefides,  as  in  thofe  of  Neuchatel. 
The  three  eftates  of  Vallengin  have  no  interfer- 
ence in  any  aO:  of  legiflation : the  laws  which 
have  been  framed  or  amended  at  Neuchatel 
being  fimply  remitted  to  them  by  the  folicitor- 
general,  and  publicly  read. 


The 
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The  people  of  Vallengin  aflemble  every  three 
years  in  an  open  plain^  to  ele£l  their  three 
mafier-hurghers^  who  are  refpedively  chofen 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  of  Vailengiii, 
of  the  Val  de  Ruz,  and  of  the  mountains.  The 
fundfion  of  thefe  mafler-burghers  is  to  watch 
over  the  general  interefls  of  the  people  : they 
are  alfo  in  fome  cafes  deputed  to  Neuchatel  by 
the  people,  whenever  they  are  fummoned  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  hate,  in  relation  to  any 
affair  which  particularly  concerns  their  county. 

The  principality  of  Neuchatel  and  Vallengin 
is  divided  into  a certain  number  of  diftridls,  each 
of  which  has  its  criminal  court  of  juffice.  The 
great  circumfpedlion  obferved  in  the  judicial 
proceedings,  may  fometimes  favour  the  efcape 
of  the  criminal ; but  the  few  inftances  of  atro- 
cious crimes  prove  that  this  humane  caution  is 
no  encouragement  to  tranfgreiibrs,  and  is  a 
flroiig  prefumption  of  the  general  good  morals 
which  prevail  among  the  people.  In  a word, 
perfonal  liberty  is  almoft  as  tenderly  and  as 
fecurely  protefted  by  the  laws  of  this  country, 
as  by  thofe  of  our  own  invaluable  conftitution. 

When  the  criminal  is  arrefled,  he  is  immedi- 
ately brought  to  trial  ; after  which  the  fentence 
is  read  to  him  in  prifon.  The  next  morning  he 
again  appears  before  the  judges,  affembied  in  the 

open 
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open  air  ; the  former  proceedings  on  the  trial  are 
read,  and  the  judges  once  more  deliver  their  opi- 
nion. In  capital  fentences,  the  governor  is 
inftantly  acquainted  v/ith  the  circuinftances  of 
the  crime,  and  if  he  does  not  remit  or  foften  the 
punilhment,  the  fentence  is  immediately  exe- 
cuted. I am  concerned  to  add,  that  torture 
(though  feidom  ufed)  is  not  abfolutely  abo- 
lilhed. 

Such  are  the  g^eneral  outlines  of  this  remark- 
able  conhltution,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  fecured 
than  in  the  democratical  cantons  ; for  although 
the  moft  defpctic  prince  in  Germ.any  is  fove- 
reign,  his  power  is  exceedingly  limited.  Among 
the  flriking  circumflances  which  charaderife 
this  government,  muft  be  mentioned  the  very 
liberal  encouragement  given  to  ftrangers,  who 
fettle  in  the  country.  They  enjoy  every  poffible 
privilege  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  no 
hate  are  fewer  efiential  dihinflions  made 
between  ilrangers  and  natives.  I have  already 
obferved  to  you  the  good  effedls  of  this  en- 
larged policy  on  the  population  of  Neuchatel 
and  Vallengin  ; whereas  a narrower /and  more 
contraded  principle  in  fonie  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Swifs  cantons,  has  occafioned,  and 

continues 
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continues  to  occafion,  a very  manifetl  decreafe 
of  inhabitants  ** 
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Route  from  Pontarlier  to  Neuchatet — Valley  of 
Travers — Anecdotes  of  RouffeaU'-I/le  of  Su 
Peter  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne » 

Neuchatel,  Odlober  1785. 

T NOW  write  to  you  a fecond  time  from 
Neuchatel,  at  the  interval  of  nine  years  fince 
the  date  of  my  former  letters  ; on  the  preceding 
occafion  I went  from  Granfon  to  Neuchatel  5 
to-day  1 came  from  Pontarlier,  a fmall  town  in 
Burgundy, 

From  Pontarlier  I afcended  gently  by  the  fide 
of  the  Dou,  here  a fmall  rivulet  bubbling  in 
the  vale,  quitted  that  ftream,  and  pafled  under  a 

* Of  all  the  dates  of  Switzerland,  Neuchatel  has 
hitherto  alone  efcaped  the  revolutionary  vortex  ; a happy 
circumftance,  which  it  owes  to  the  neutrality  of  its  fovc- 
reign  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
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bold  rock,  on  which  (lands  the  caflle  of  Joux 
forming  a pidurefque  landfcape ; it  has  a gar- 
rifon  of  invalids,  and  commands  the  narrow 
valley  leading  into  Burgundy.  Near  it  the 
toad  is  divided  into  two  branches ; one  leads 
dire<flly  to  Joigne,  and  the  other  to  Neuchatel. 
In  about  two  hours  we  obferved  a (lone,  which 
feparates  France  from  the  county  of  NeuchateL 
Soon  afterwards  we  mounted  an  eminence, 
looked  down  upon  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tra- 
vers ; and  defcended  to  a narrow  pafs,  which  is 
guarded  by  a chain  faftened  to  the  rock,  bearing 
the  date  of  1722.  Hiftory,  however,  makes 
mention  of  a fimilar  chain  at  a much  earlier 
period,  particularly  in  1476,  when  Charles  the 
Bold,  having  ineffedually  attempted  to  force 
the  pafs,  marched  with  his  army  to  Joigne, 
and  befieged  Granfon,  where  he  was  defeated. 

Having  defcended  to  St.  Sulpice,  I vifited  the 
fource  of  the  Reus,  which  ilTues  at  the  foot  of 
a rock  in  five  copious  fprings,  that  form  a large 
body  of  w^ater,  and  turn  feveral  mills.  I was 
accompanied  to  this  pidlurefque  fpot  by  an  inha- 
bitant of  Fleurier,  a neighbouring  village.  Speak- 
ing  of  the  increafe  of  induftry  in  thefe  parts,  he 
informed  me,  that  thirty  years  ago  Fleurier 
contained  only  three  watchmakers,  whereas  at 
prefent  above  a hundred  were  fettled  in  that 
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place.  He  added,  that  notwithftanding  the  con* 
flant  influx  of  ftrangers,  hands  were  hill  wanting 
for  the  numerous  trades,  which  are  carried  on 
with  great  fuccefs  in  thefe  parts. 

I continued  along  the  high  road  leading  to 
Neuchatelj  through  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
valley,  of  Travers,  watered  by  the  Reus,  abound- 
ing in  the  moil  fertile  paftures,  bordered  by 
hills  gently  rifing  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  beautifully  fprinkled  with  wood.  I paffed 
through  many  neat  villages,  particularly  Bou- 
yerefle,  Couvet,  Travers,  and  Noirague,  where 
I quitted  the  valley,  and  entered  the  narrow 
pafs  of  Clufette.  From  hence  the  road  traverfes 
an  abrupt  and  woody  country  along  the  fides  of 
precipices,  the  Reus  rolling  beneath  in  a deep  . 
channel.  At  the  fmall  village  of  Brot,  a plea- 
fing  view  of  the  lake  of  Neuchatel  and  the 
adjacent  country  opened  gradually,  as  I def- 
cended,  and  joined  the  road  leading  from 
Granfon  to  Neuchatel. 

I did  not  quit  the  valley  of  Travers  without 
paying  a vifit  to  Moitier  Travers,  rendered 
memorable  by  the  refidence  of  Rouffeau,  who 
being  driven  firft  from  Geneva,  and  afterwards 
from  Yverdun  by  the  government  of  Bern,  found 
a refuge  from  civil  and  theological  perfecution  in 
this  fecluded  valley,  under  the  protedion  of 

Lord 
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Lord  Keith,  governor  of  Neuchatel.  The 
dwelling-houfe  of  this  fingular  man  is  a fmall 
wooden  building  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
village,  near  the  road  which  leads  to  Fleurier, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Martinet,  mayor  of 
the  valley,  a fenfible  old  gentleman,  who  lived 
in  habits  of  great  intimacy  with  the  philofopher 
of  Geneva. 

The  room  chiefly  occupied  by  Rouffeau  is 
a fmall  bed-chamber,  which,  out  of  refpefl  to 
his  memory,  is  left  in  the  fame  Hate  as  when  he 
lived  there.  In  a corner  near  the  window, 
is  a kind  of  recefs  formed  by  two  book- 
cafes,  and  a fimple  deal  plank  reaching  from 
one  book-cafe  to  the  other,  on  which  he  was 
accuftomed  to  write.  Roufleau  admitted  com- 
pany into  this  room  ; but  fuTered  no  one  to 
enter  the  recefs,  from  a fufpicion,  that  they 
would  overlook  his  papers.  He  ufed  alfo  to 
frequent  a fmall  open  gallery  in  the  front  of  the 
houfe,  enclofed  at  the  extremities  with  planks, 
in  v/hich  were  peep-holes  for  the  purpofe  of 
reconnoitring  thofe  perfons  who  came  to  vifit 
him,  that  he  might  give  his  orders  whether  they 
fhould  be  admitted  or  refufed.  Here  he  walked 
and  read. 

During  his  refidence  at  Moitier,  from  ij6z 
to  1765,  by  frequently  fauntering  into  the  fields 
Von.  11.  T 
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3,nd  on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  he  acc^uired 
a tahe  for  the  ftudy  of  botany,  which  he  never 
intermitted,  and  always  ftyled  his  peculiar 
delight.  During  this  period  of  his  life,  he  ilfued 
from  this  fecluded  corner  his  Lettrs  ci  I jIi  chc- 
njeque  de  Fans,  his  Lettres  Ecrites  de  la  Mon- 
iagne,  and  fome  other  works ; in  which  he  dif- 
plays  thofe  wonderful  powers  of  invention  and 
defeription,  that  fafeinating  yet  declamatory 
eloquence,  that  glow  and  animation  of  ftylcj 
that  fondnefs  for  paradoxes,  that  reverence  for 
the  feriptures,  and  yet  thofe  perverfe  doubts  of 
their  authenticity,  thofe  liberal  yet  levelling 
principles  of  government,  that  keennefs  of  iiony, 
and  that  motley  mixture  of  fophhlry  and  argil* 
ment,  which  chequer  and  charafleiife  all  his 

writings. 

' Rouffeau,  on  his  arrival  at  Moitier,  appeared 
in  a common  drefs,  but  foon  afterwards  affumed 
an  Armenian  habit  ^ either,  as  he  himfelf  alleged, 
.becaufe  that  mode  of  clothing  was  adapted  to  the 
diforder  with  which  he  was  afflidted  j or  from 
that  affe^lation  of  fingularity,  which  feems  to 
have  marked  his  charafter  in  every  period  of 
his  life.  Through  Lord  Keith^s  interceffion, 
the  king  of  Pruffia  offered  to  Rouffeau  a penfion 
of  100  per  annwn^  which  he  declined,  from 

his  averfion  to  the  lead  fhadow  of  dependence ; 
; preferring 
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preferring  to  copy  mufic  for  his  livelihood, 
rather  than  accept  an  obligation  everr  from 
fo  great  a fovereign ; and  he  uled  to  boall, 
that  he  could  daily  earn  a guinea  by  that  occu- 
pation. * 

RoulTeau  took  his  repaid  ufually  alone ; 
though  he  v/ould  fometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
accept  an  invitation  from  M.  Martinet  to  dinner 
or  fupper,  particularly  when  Lord  Keith  pafled 
a week  at  Moitier  Travers  for  the  purpofe 
of  vifiting  him.  On  thefe  occafions  he  was 
remarkably  agreeable  and  lively  ; being  natu- 
rally of  a focial  difpofition,  he  converfed  with 
great  fpirit  and  animation,  and  yet  with 
as  much  corredlnefs^  as  if  diflating  for  the 
prefs. 

RoulTeau  feems  to  have  triihed  entirely  to  his 
own  judgment ; being  fo  impatient  of  contra- 
diction, that  he  would  never  lilten  to  the  admo- 
nition of  his  friends,  and  feldom  alked  advice 
\vith  an  intention  of  adopting  it.  Having 
hnihied  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Arch- 
bifnop  of  Paris,  he  read  it  to  M.  Martinet, 
and  demanded  his  advice  relative  to  the  pub^ 
lication.  The  mayor,  though  Itruck  with  the 
fire  and  fpirit  of  the  raillery,  yet  could  not 
avoid  reprefenting  to  him,  that  his  letter, 
hov/ever  forcibly  written,  would  never  make 

L 2 a con- 
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a convert  of  the  archbifhop;  that  he  would 
only  be  entangled  in  endlefs  controverfies,  and 
draw  upon  himfelf  much  obloquy  and  ilhwill ; 

Your  advice,”  returned  Roufleau  calmly,  ^ is 
a little  too  late  ^ it  is  already  publiihed  . and 
immediately  prefented  to  him  a printed  copy  of 
the  letter,  which  he  had  juft  read  to  him  in 
manufcript. 

He  derived  from  nature  an  extreme  fenfibility 
which  bordered  upon  weaknefs ; he  feems  to 
have  wanted  one  proof  of  a great  mind,  that  of 
receiving  an  obligation,  and  to  have  poflefled 
fuch  pride  and  forenefs  of  temper  as  rendered  it 
impoffible  to  ferve  him ; for  he  frequently  con- 
itrued  a benefit  into  an  injury.  His  extreme 
fenfibility  was  irritated  and  augmented  by  a 
troublefome  and  painful  diforder,  which  preyed 
upon  his  conftitution,  and  at  times  rendered  him 
unfit  for  fociety.  To  this  complaint,  in  con- 
junHion  with  that  mercilefs  perfection  which  he 
repeatedly  endured,  flrould  be  attributed  in  a 
great  meafure  the  reclufeiiefs  of  his  life,  and 
that  fufpicious  miftruft  which  occafionally  bor- 
dered upon  madnefs. 

Rouffeau  had  now  continued  three  years  at 
Tvloitier,  greatly  delighted  with  his  fituation, 
when  an  unexpected  event  induced  him  to  quit 
a retreat,  in  which  he  wifhed  to  pafs  the  remain- 
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der  of  his  days.  This  event  has  been  varioully 
related.  According  to  fome  authors,  the  popu- 
lace, incited  by  the  minifler  of  the  parifh,  in 
confequence  of  the  fcepticifm  difplayed  in  his 
Lettres  Ecrites  de  la  Montague^  alfembled  in 
crouds,  broke  the  windows  of  his  houfe,  forced 
open  the  door,  and  entering  his  bedchamber, 
treated  him  with  fuch  violence,  that  he  efcaped 
with  difficulty ; and,  not  to  become  a martyr  to 
his  opinions,  quitted  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  neither  the  minifler  nor  the 
natives  were  exafperated  againft  him ; but 
his  houfekeeper,  the  fame  perfon  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  difgufled  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, broke  the  windows,  and  perfuading  her 
mafler,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  affaffin- 
ated,  induced  him  to  quit  Moitier  the  next 
morning : as  a proof  of  this  alTertion,  they 
affirm,  that  one  of  the  flones  found  in  the  ^ 
apartment  was  too  large  to  have  paffed  through 
the  broken  panes  of  glafs. 

The  truth,  however,  feems  to  be,  that  his 
pride  and  fufpicious  temper  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious to  many  of  the  inhabitants  ; the  fcep- 
ticifm and  infidelity,  in  his  Lettres  Ecrites 
de  la  Montagne^  raifed  a party  againft  him  ; 
fome  of  the  people  occafionally  infulted  him  j 

L 3 the 
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the  minifler  of  the  parifa  fummoned  him 
before  the  confidory ; he  declined  appear- 
ing ; the  council  of  ftate  at  Neuchatel  pro- 
pofed  condemning  the  aboveinentiohed  pub- 
lication, and  even  applied  to  the  king  of  Pruffia 
for  that  purpofe.  Frederic,  in  an  anfwer, 
which  does  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart, 
while  he  permitted  them  to  ufe  any  precautions 
which  might  tend  to  prevent  the  difiuiion  of 
fceptical  opinions,  3^et  wifely  forbade  all  perfc’- 
cution,  and  enfured  to  Roufleau  a fecure  retreat 
at  Moitier  under  his  immediate  proteclion® 
Before  this  anfwer  was  returned,  fome  of  the 
populace,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  threw  hones 
againh  Roufleau’s  windows  with  fuch  violence 
as  to  penetrate  into  the  kitchen,  and  to  tear 
off  the  plainer  from  the  walls;  but  none 
of  thefe  hones  did,  or  could,  enter  his  bed- 
chamber, as  that  apartment  was  fituated  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  houfe.  This  violence, 
however,  exaggerated  by  the  real  or  pretended 
terrors  of  his  houfekeeper,  was  fufhcient  to 
alarm  Rouheau  : on  the  next  morning  he  retired 
from  Moitier,  and  took  refuge  in  the  ifland  of 
St.  Peter. 

The  ihand  of  St.  Peter,  fometimes  called  the 
illand  of  La  Motte,  and  fometimes  Rouffeau’s 

ifland,  lies  towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of 

the 
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the  iake  of  Bienne.  To  this  delightful  fpot 
I made  an  agreeable  excurfion  on  the  fourth  of 
Oftober  17865  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
de  Meuron,  of  Neuchatel,  and  three  Englilh 
gentlemen.  We  quitted  Neuchatel  in  the 
morning ; palled  through  St.  Blaife  and  the 
di(tri6l  of  Landeron,  and  embarked  at  Neu- 
ville,  a fmall  town,  which,  like  Bienne,  ac* 
knowledges  the  bifhop  of  Bade  for  its  liege 
lord,  but  polTefles  fuch  rights  and  immunities 
as  render  it  an  independent  republic  ; it  con- 
tains about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  The 
fine  weather,  and  the  clearnefs  of  the  air,  en- 
abled us  to  enjoy  the  mild  beauties  of  the  view 
as  we  failed  to  the  ifland.  To  the  fouth-v/efl: 
we  difcerned  Neuville  and  its  antient  caftle,  and 
to  the  fouth-eafl  admired  the  Julimont,  an  infu- 
lated  hill  adorned  with  woods  of  oak,  the  fum« 
mit  of  which  is  frequently  vifited  by  travellers 
for  the  beauty  of  the  profped  ; and  its  name 
has  been  derived  by  fanciful  antiquaries  from 
Julius  Csefar.  At  the  extremity  of  a rocky 
and  woody  promontory,  which  ftretches  from 
the  foot  of  the  Julimont  into  the  lake,  Hands 
the  caftle  of  Cerlier,  and  beyond,  at  feme 
diftance,  the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the 
Thiele. 

L 4 We 
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We  landed  on  the  foutli  fide  of  St.  Peter^' 
iiland,  and  v/alked  through  an  agreeable  meadow 
fkirted  Vvdth  vineyards  to  a large  farm-houfcj 
which  was  formerly  a convent  5,  and  is  now 
inhabited  by  the  fteward  of  the  general  hofpital 
at  Bern,  to  which  the  ifland  belongs. 

The  ifland  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  richly  wooded  with  various  flrrubs  and  trees, 
particularly  with  large  oaks,  beech,  and  Spanifli 
chefnuts.  Its  furface  is  gently  undulating  ; the 
fouthern  fhore,  covered  with  herbage,  forms  a 
gradual  flope  to  the  lake  ; the  remaining  borders 
are  fteep  and  rocky  : in  a few  places  their  fum- 
mits  are  thinly  fringed  with  fhrubs ; in  others 
their  perpendicular  Tides  are  clothed  to  the  water^s 
edge  with  hanging  woods.  The  views  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  ifland  are  beautiful  and 
diverfified  ; that  to  the  north  is  the  molf  exten» 
five  and  pleafmg.  It  commands  the  lake  of 
Bienne,  which  is  of  an  oval  form  ; its  cultivated 

r 

borders  fpotted  with  villages  and  caflles,  with  the 
towns  of  Nidau  and  Bienne  handing  on  the 
farther  extremity.  Agreeable  walks  are  carried 
through  the  woods,  and  terminate  at  a circular 
pavilion  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland- 

* It  was  fecularlfed  at  the  reformatioiic 

During 
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During  vintage  particularly,  and  on  Sunday, 
which  is  the  ufual  day  of  feflivity,  the  ifland  is 
filled  with  parties  who  take  refrefhments  at  the 
farm-houfe,  dray  about  the  woods,  or  dance  in 

f 

the  circular  building,  and  animate  thefe  roman- 
tic but  folitary  fcenes. 

RoulTeau  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  farm- 
houfe,  the  only  dwelling  in  the  ifland.  He  lived 
with  the  fteward  and  his  family,  who  are  the  pre- 
fent  inhabitants.  The  woman  informed  me, 
that  he  paid  for  his  board  and  lodging  forty 
flriliings  a month,  that  he  ufually  rofe  at  fix, 

' dined  with  the  family  at  twelve,  and  after  a 
flight  fupper  retired  to  reft  at  nine.  She  added, 
he  was  extremely  cheerful  and  agreeable  ; con- 
verfed  with  the  family  with  the  greateft  eafe  and 
complacenc}^-,  and  conformed  to  their  hours 
and  manner  of  living ; he  amufed  himfelf  en- 
tirely in  wandering  about  the  woods,  and  fearch- 
ing  for  plants,  which  he  ufed  to  explain  to  them 
with  Angular  fatisfadion.  RouflTeau  mentions 
his  refidence  in  this  delightful  ifland  with  the 
higheft  terms  of  rapture,  and  with  his  ufual 
pronenefs  to  exaggeration. 

I was  permitted  to  remain  only  two  months 
in  this  delightful  ifland  5 but  I could  have  palTed 
there  two  years,  two  centuries,  all  eternity  with* 
out  fuffering  a moment’s  cnmd,  although  my 

whole 
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whole  foeiety  confipLed  of  the  Eeward  and  fanuly^, 
good  but  plain  people,  I elleeiii  thefe  two 
moiitliS  the  mod  happy  period  of  my  life ; and 
lo  happy,  that  I could  have  paffed^  my  whole 
exiidence  without  even  a momentary  wiih  for 
another  fituation 

If  we  examine  in  ivhat  this  extreme  happinefs 
confided,  he  himfelf  informs  us,  that  his  prin- 
cipal occupation  was  in  doing  nothing.  He  did 
not  even  unpack  his  books,  and  could  fcarcely 
prevail  on  himfelf  to  read,  much  lefs  to  anfwer 
any  letter.  He  aiTided  the  fteward  and  his  fer- 
vants  at  work  in  the  vineyards  and  fields  ; faun- 
tered  about  the  woods,  and  attached  himfelf 
entirely  to  botany.  He  propofed  to  write  a 
Flora  Petrinfularisj  or  a defeription  of  the  plants 
in  the  ifland  ; adding  on  this  head,  that  as  a 
German  had  publiSied  a book  on  the  kernel  of 
a lemon,  in  the  fame  manner  he  would  compofe 
a treatife  on  each  fpecies  of  grafs,  mofs,  and 
lichen,  and  would  not  leave  the  mod  minute 
particle  of  vegetation  undeferibed.  He  made 
occafional  excurfions  on  the  lake,  fometimes 
coafting  the  iliady  banks  of  the  ifland,  at  other 
times  fuifering  the  bark  to  float  without  direc- 
tion : then,  to  ufe  his  own  expreffions,  he 

See  - Promenade  V, 
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would  He  down  in  the  boa,t,  look  up  to  the 
heavens,  and  continue  in  that  pofture  for  feveral 
hours,  enjoying  a thoufand  unconiieCled  and 
confufed,  but  delicious  reveries.”  He  fre- 
quently rowed  to  a fmall  fandy  ifland,  which 
he  defcribes  as  a mod  beautiful  fpot.  It  was 
one  of  his  great  amufenrents  to  dock  it  with 
rabbits ; and  as  he  was  conveying,  with  great 
■pomp^  the  deward’s  family  to  be  prefent  at  the 
foundation  of  this  little  colony,  he  defcribes 
himfelf  as  equally  elated  with  the  pilot  of  the 
Argonaiitic  expedition* 

From  thefe  fimple  avocations  and  enoery  day 
occurrences,  which  Roufleau  relates  with  that 
enthufiaiin  and  thofe  fentiments  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  he  draws  the  following  refledions : 

I have  remarked,  during  the  viciffitudes  of 
a long  life,  that  the  mod  .delightful  enjoyments 
and  mod  rapturous  pleafures,  are  not,  upon 
recolleclion,  thofe  with  which  I am  modaifedled. 
Such  fleeting  moments  of  paffion  and  delirium, 
however  rapturous,  are,  from  their  very  nature, 
but  thinly  fcattered  in  the  path  of  life.  Ihey 
are  too  rare  and  rapid  to  conditute  a fixed  date  ; 
and  the  happinefs  which  my  heart  regrets  is  not 
compofed  of  fugitive  ifidants,  but  confids  in  a 
fiinple  and  permanent  date,  without  rapture,  the 

duration 
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duration  of  which  increafes  the  charm,  till  it 
finds  fupreme  felicity.’’ 

This  ftate  he  defcribes  himfelf  as  poffeffing 
during  his  fhort  continuance  in - the  illand  of 
Bienne  ; a longer  refidence  would  probably  have 
diffolved  the  charm,  which  was  raifed  by  his  own 
fanguine  imagination.  That  reftleifnefs  of  temper, 
which  is  ufually  the  attendant  of  great  genius, 
and  was  his  infeparable  companion,  would  have 
probably  returned,  and  embittered  the  delight- 
ful calm  defcribed  with  fuch  rapture  and 
echafy.  But  he  had  not  time  to  become  dif- 
gufted  with  his  fituation  ; for  the  fame  intolerant 
fpirit  which  had  hitherto  purfued  him,  followed 
him  even  to  this  fequeflered  illand  : he  had 
fcarcely  palTed  two  months,  before  he  received 
an  order  from  the  government  of  Bern  to 
depart  from  their  territories,  Roufleau  was  fo 
fliocked  at  this  unexpected  command,  that  he 
petitioned  to  be  imprifoned  for  life,  only 
requeuing  the  ufe  of  a few  books,  and  occa- 
fional  perrniffion  to  walk  in  the  open  air. 
Soon  after  this  extraordinary  requeft,  which 
ftews  the  extreme  agitation  of  his  mind,  he 
reluctantly  quitted  the  illand.  It  does  not  fall 
within  the  compafs  of  a letter  to  dwell  upon 
this  fingular  man  through  the  fubfequent  events 

of 
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of  his  life,  or  even  accompany  him  to  England, 
where,  notwithftanding  the  mofl  dhlinguifhed 
reception,  the  fame  pevverfenefs  of  difpolition, 
and  the  fame  exceffive  delicacy,  rendered  him 
no  lefs  unhappy,  than  when  he  was  under  the 
preifure  of  real  calamities,  and  expofed  to  reite- 
rated perfecutions. 

I am, 
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Environs  of  Morat-— Mount  Vtdlly. 

TN  our  way  to  Morat  and  Avenche  we  croflTed 
^ the  river  Thiele,  which  ilTues  from  the  lake 
of  Neuchatel,  difcharges  itfelf  into  that  of 
Bienne,  and  feparates  the  principality  of  Neu- 
chatel from  the  canton  of  Bern. 

Morat  is  a bailliage  belonging  to  Bern  and 
Friburgh  : the  reformation  was  introduced  in 
1 530,  by  the  majority  of  voices,  in  prefence  of 
deputies  from  Bern  and  Friburgh.  The  free 
fpirit  of  the  Swifs  governments  is  in  no  inftance 

more  remarkably  apparent,  than  by  the  mode 

which 
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which  they  obferved  in  embracing,  or  reject- 
ing, the  reformation : in  many  other  towns 
befide  Morat,  the  queftion  was  }3Ut  to  the  vote, 
and  the  minority  generally  fubmitted,  with  per- 
fect acquiefcence,  to  the  decifion  of  the  greater 
number. 

Morat  (lands  pleafantly  upon  the  edge  of  a 
fmall  lake,  about  fix  miles  long,  and  two  broad  ; 
in  the  midft  of  a well-cultivated  country.  The 
lakes  of  Morat  and  Neuchatel  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  feparated  only  by  a ridge  of 
hills ; the  former  is  the  mod  elevated  ; for  it 
difcharges  itfelf  by  means  of  the  river  Broye,  into 
the  lake  of  Neuchatel.  According  to  De  Luc, 
it  is  fifteen  French  feet  a,bove  the  level  of  that 
of  Neuchatel.  Both  thefe  lakes,  as  well  as 
that  of  Bienne,  formerly  extended  much  farther 
than  their  prefent  limits  ; and,  from  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  been  once 
united. 

Mr.  Pennant  informs  me,  that  the  vail  fiOi 
called  the  filuriis  glanus^  or  the  faluth^  which 
frequents  the  lakes  of  Morat  and  Neuchatel,  has 
not  been  caught  here  in  the  memory  of  man. 
It  is  well  defcribed,  and  finely  engraven,  in 
Dr.  Bloch’s  Hidory  of  Fiflies,  vol.  i.  194.  tab.  34. 
In  the  time  of  Gefner  two  were  taken,  one  of 

which 
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which  was  eight  feet  long  ; but  fome  have  been 
fo  large  as  to  weigh  fix  hundred  pounds. 
It  Is  an  eel-iliaped  hill,  very  fmooth,  round  and 
thick,  with  a great  head.  The  mouth  is  fur- 
niflied  with  four  ihort  and  two  long  whiiker?^ 
It  is  very  Inadlive  and  flow  in  its  motionSg 
and  loves  the  deep  and  muddy  parts  of  the 
lakes.  They  are  found  in  many  of  the  great 
frefli  waters  of  EuropCj  and  abundantly  in  the 
Volga/ ^ 

Oil  my  fubfequent  expeditions  into  thefe  parts, 
I examined  with  greater  attention  the  environs 
of  Morat,  during  feveral  days,  wdiich  I paffed 
mod  agreeably  at  Coujouvaux,  a feat  belonging 
to  the  count  of  Diefbach,  and  at  Grens  with 
M.  de  Garville,  a French  gentleman,  who, 
attached  to  the  beauties  of  this  delightful 
country,  has  built  a villa  in  a pleafing  fitua- 
tion  near  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Morat, 
where  he  comes  every  year  from  Paris  to  pafs 
the  funimer.  By  thefe  families  I was  received 
without  any  other  introduction  than  as  being  the 
author  of  the  Letters  on  Switzerland,  and  with 
that  franknefs  and  cordiality  fo  flattering  to  a 
flranger.  I found  the  environs  of  Morat,  though 
not  fo  wild  and  romantic  as  many  other  parts  of 
Switzerland,  yet  extremely  ^ deflrable  for  a 
conftant  refidence. 


I made 


1 made  feveral  excurfions  acrofs  the  lake,  to 
an  infulated  ridge  between  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel 
and  Morat,  and  enjoyed  many  delightful  points 
of  view.  Of  thefe  various  profpefts,  the  mod 
remarkable  is  from  the  fummit  of  Mount  Vuilly, 
where  I feated  myfelf  on  the  edge  of  an  "abrupt 
precipice.  I looked  down  upon  the  lakes  of 
Bienne,  Morat,  and  Neuchatel ; obferved  the 
Broye  entering  the  lake  of  Morat,  iffuing  from 
thence  and  winding  through  a marfhy  plain 
into  the  lake  of  Neuchatel ; the  Thiele  flow- 
ing from  the  lake  of  Neuchatel,  and  haflening 
to  fall  into  the  lake* of  Bienne;  the  fertile  and 
variegated  countries  encircling  thofe  bodies  of 
water,  and  the  grounds  rifing  in  regular  grada- 
tions from  plains  to  alps.  But  what  renders 
this  charming  fpot  more  particularly  ftriking  is, 
that  it  is  perhaps’  the  only  central  point  from 
which  the  eye  can  at  once  comprehend  the  vad 
amphitheatre  formed,  on  one  fide,  by  the  Jura 
dr  etching  from  the  environs  of  Geneva  as  far 
as  Bafle,  and,  on. the  other,  by  that  dupendous 
chain  of  fnowy  alps,  which  extends  from  the 
frontiers  of  Italy  to  the  confines  of  Germany, 
and  is  lod  at  each  extremity  in  the  immenfe 
horizon. 

Imprefled  with  this  fublime  view,  I cad  my 
eyes  downwards  over  that  dead  and  extenfive 
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morafs  through  which  the  Broye  ferpentmes  • 
and  exclaimed  in  the  language  of  poetry,  which 
knows  how  to  animate  the  dulleft  objeds : 

^uittons  les  hots  et  les  montagnes 

'vots  c'ouler  la  Broye  * a travers  les  rvfeanx» 

Son  onde  part  age  e en  diJUferens  canaux 
S^ egare  avec pla'ijtr  clans  de  vertes  campagnes^ 

Et  forme  dans  la  plalne  un  lahyrinthe  ddeaux^ 

Ri-vtere  tranqiiille  et  cherle 
^ue  fame  a fuivre  tes  detours  ! 

E on  eau  filencieuje  en  fon  paifihle  cours, 

Prefente  d mon  efprit  Vmage  de  la  vie  / 

Elle  femhle  immobile^  et  s^ecoule  toujours. 


* From  a poem  intitled  “ La  vue  d^Anetd*  I have 
followed  the  example  of  M.  Sinner,  in  his  Voy.  Hift.  et 
Pol.  de  la  SuilTe,  who  fubftitutes  the  Broye  for  the  Thiele^ 
to  which  the  lines  in  the  original  are  applied# 
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Bank  of  Morat—War  between  the  Swt/s  atid 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy— Its  con- 
fequences* 


"l^ORAT  is  celebrated  for  tbe  obftinate 
fiege  fuflained  againil  Charles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  which  was  followed  by  the 
battle  of  Morat,  fought  on  the  22d  of  June  i475» 
In  this  famous  engagement  the  duke  was  routed, 
and  his  whole  army  almoft  dehroyed,  by  the 
confederate  troops  of  Switzerland.  Not  far 
from  the  town,  and  adjoining  to  the  high  road, 
a monument  of  this  vi(S:ory  hill  remains : it  is 
a fquare  building,  filled  with  the  bones  of  the 
Burgundian  foldiers,  who  were  fain  at  the  fiege 
and  in  the  battle  To  judge  from  the  quan- 
tity 

In  February  179S,  the  Bernefe  troops,  under  the 
command  of  GeneiTil  crFrlach,  alFembled  in  the  fiehi 
around  this  Ofiuary,  to  defend  their  country  againft  the 
iiivafion  of  the  French.  General  Brune  recommended 
d’Erlach  to  furrender  Morat.  My  ancellors/'  replied 
d’Erlach,  never  furrendered  ; were  1 bafe  enough  to 

entertain  inch  a thought,  this  monument  of  their  valour/" 
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tity  of  thefe  bones,  the  number  of  the  flaugh* 
tered  muft  have  been  confiderable.  Among 
feveral  infcriptions  in  the  Latin  and  German 


pointing  to  the  Ofhjary,  “ would  deter  med’  Happy 
might  it  have  been  for  Switzerland,  had  the  government 

of  Bern  been  a<5luated  with  the  fame  fpirit  as  their 
general. 

On  the  3d  of  March  the  French  troops  demolifhed  this 
Offuary,  and  the  Diredory  thought  the  demolition  of 
fufficient  importance  to  be  communicated  to  the  Council 
of  Five  Flundred  : 

“ On  the  fame  day  in  the  evening,  the  Bernefe  eva« 
cuated  hlorat,  a town  famous  for  the  battle  gamed  over 
the  Burgundians  in  1476,  and  for  the  manner  in  wFiich 
the  bones  of  the  vanquiihed  were  preferved.  A trophy 
fo  infulting  to  the  French  nation  could  not  fail  to  be 
dehroyed  ; and  wdiat  is  very  remarkable,  it  was  deftroyed 
by  the  battalions  of  the  Cote  d'or,  on  the  very  day  which 
was  the  anniverfary  of  the  battle  of  Moral.  A tree  ot 
liberty  was  immediately  planted  in  the  place  of  thfs 
monument,  which  the  oligarchies  pointed  out  before- 
hand, as  deflined  to  become  a fecond  time  the  tpmb  of 
the  French.”  Mcflage  from  the  Executive  Direaory  to 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  March  13.  But  this 
coincidence  of  c ire  urn  (lances  was  fabricated  for  the 
^v^nt,  as  the  battle  of  hdorat  W'as  not  on  the  3d  of 
March,  but  on  the  2 2d  of  June. 

According  aifo  to  the  'French  accounts,  the  colours 
taken  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  battles  of 
Morat  and  Vancy,  were  found  in  the  arfenal  of  Soleure, 
and  fent  to  Paris.  Monltcury  iCth  Girwrlnal  {^^th  April.  ^ 
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languages,  relative  to  that  memorable  vidory, 

I tranfcribed  one  on  account  of  its  concifenefs : 

Deo  Opt  i*  Maic : - 
Caroli  Inclyti  et  Fortifflmi 
Burgundies  Duels  Exercitus 
Muratum  ohfidens  ah  Helvetiis 
Ceefus  hoc  fid  Monument  uni  reliquit^ 

Ann  .•_i476. 

This  war,  which  Charles  the  Bold  carried  on 
againfl  the  Swifs  with  a temerity  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  forms  a remarkable  aera  in  the  hiftory 
of  this  country,  and  was  attended  with  fome 
extraordinary  circumdances.  From  the  time  of 
the  famous  revolution  in  1308,  which  gave  rife 
to  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  to  the  end  of  the 
following  century,  the  Swifs  republics  deprived 
the  Houfe  of  Audria  of  all  its  territories  fituated 
in  Switzerland,  and  continued  in  poffeflion,  not- 
withdanding  the  various  attempts  of  the  different 
dukes  to  recover  their  lod  domains.  But  of  all 
the  princes  of  that  Floufe,  Sigifmond  the  Simple, 
archduke  of  Audria  of  the  branch  of  Tyrol,  was 
more  particularly  engaged  in  hodilities  with 
the  Swifs  cantons,  and  their  allies ; for  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  Suabia  and  Alface  bor- 
dering upon  Switzerland,  induced  him  to  enter 
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aiore  frequently  into  thefe  difputes,  than  the 
other  branch,  which  was  in  poflefTion  of  the 
imperial  throne. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  hoflilities,  Sigifmond 
was  compelled  to  cede  a confiderable  part  of  his 
territories  to  the  Swifs  republics  j particularly  the 
iich  country  of  Thurgau  to  the  feven  cantons, 
whicQ  at  that  period  compofed  the  Helvetic 
league  Inflamed  by  thefe  repeated  loflfes,  and 
the  humiliating  conditions  of  peace  he  was  con- 
flrained  to  accept  in  1468,  he  endeavoured  to 
engage  iome  of  the  neighbouring  powers  in  a 
confederacy  againfl;  the  Swifs  cantons.  Hav. 
ing  firfl  inefledtually  applied  to  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  king  of  France,  he  at  length  ad- 
drefled  himfelf  to  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy. 

Charles  having  fucceeded  to  the  pofTeffion  of 
Franche  Comte,  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  Flanders, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
Provinces,  poATefTed  as  ample  revenues,  and  as 
extenfive  territories,  as  the  mod  potent  fove- 
reign  of  his  time.  Magnificent,  impetuous,  and 
enterprifing,  he  negleded  no  opportunity  of 
aggrandizing  his  power,  and  let  no  bounds  tp 
the  projects  of  his  refllefs  ambition.  He  formed 

* Bern  obtained  the  co-regency  of  Thnrgau  at.  the  peace 
of  Arau,  1712, 
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the  plan  of  erecting  Burgundy  into  a monarchy, 
and  already  in  imagination  appropriated  to 
himfelf  Lorraine  and  part  of  Switzerland,  which 
he  propofed  to  annex  by  conqueft  to  his  heredi- 
tary dominions. 

A prince  of  fuch  a character  being  naturally 
difpofed  to  undertake  any  war,  that  might 
advance  his  ambitious  fchemes,  received  with 
eagernefs  the  propofitions  of  Sigifmond,  flat- 
tered that  credulous  prince  with  the  hopes  of 
receiving  in  marriage  his  daughter  Mary,  heirefs 
of  his  extenfive  dominions,  and  prevailed  upon 
him,  by  the  loan  of  eighty  thoufand  florins,  to 
furrender  Sundgau,  Alface,  Brifgau,  and  the 
four  forefl-towns  ; promifing  to  reflore  them 
upon  the  repayment  of  that  fum.  By  this 
alliance  Sigifmond  acquired  a fum  of  money  to 
aflift  him  in  his  preparations  againfl:  the  Swifs, 
protedled,  as  he  thought,  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions from  their  enterprifes,  and  fecured  a 
powerful  ally  againfl:  the  ancient  enemies  of  his 
family.  The  reverfe,  however,  happened  ; 
for,  by  a flrange  fatality,  this  league,  which 
was  intended  to  cement  the  union  of  the 
two  princes,  ferved  only  to  divide  them  ; and 
occafioned  the  fir  ft  perpetual  alliance  between 
the  Swifs  cantons  and  a pnnee  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auitria. 


Charles, 
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Charles,  upon  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty, 
informed  the  cantons,  that  he  had  taken  Sigif- 
mond  under  his  prote(3:ion,  and  would  defend 
him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  Meanwhile, 
the  bailifs,  whom  he  placed  over  his  newly- 
acquired  territories  in  Alface,  opprefied  the 
people,  laid  embargoes  upon  the  commerce 
of  Mulhaufen,  and  withheld  the  rents  of  the 
ehates  belonging  to  the  Swlfs  in  Sundgau  and 
Alhice. 

Thefe  grievances  being  laid  before  Charles  in 
an  embaffy,  which  Bern  difpatched  to  his  court 
in  the  name  of  the  confederate  cantons,  the  duke 
received  it  with  haughtinefs ; and  after  compel- 
ling the  deputies  to  kneel  while  they  delivered 
their  remonflraace,  difiniffed  them  wdthout  an 
anfwer.  This  difdainful  treatment  was  ill 
brooked  by  a free  people,  unaccuftomed  to 
crouch  before  the  infolence  of  power  ; and  their 
juft  Indignation  was  ftill  more  inftamed-by  the 
artful  policy  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  who,  jealous 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy -s  power,  entered  into 
a defenfive  alliance  with  the  Swifs  republics,  in 
order  to  counteract  his  defigns. 

But  Louis  ftill  further  ftrengthened  the  Swifs, 
by  effefting  a reconciliation  between  them  and 
Sigifmond,  who  had  no  fooner  furrendered  to 
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Charles,  Sundgau,  Alface,  and  the  other  domi- 
nions, than  he  became  fenfible  of  his  error. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  not  only  oppreffed 
his  new  fubje£ls,  but  feemed  determined;  even 
fliould  the  eighty  thoufand  florins  be  repaid, 
to  keep  poflfeflion  of  thefe  conditional  terri- 
tories, and  did  not  appear  inclined  to  fulfil  the 
promife  of  beftowing  his  daughter  upon  the 
archduke.  Induced  by  thefe  confiderations, 
Sigifmond  accepted  the  mediation  of  Louis, 
threw  himfelf  under  the  proteclion  of  the 
Swifs,  and  concluded  the  famous  treaty,  which 
was  confirmed  at  Lucern  in  1474,  called  the 
hereditary  union;  an  appellation  appropriated  to 
the  treaties  between  the  Swifs  and  the  Houfe  of 
Auflria.  Sigifmond  renounced  all  right  to  the 
provinces  which  the  Swifs  had  conquered  from 
the  Houfe  of  Auflria ; the  two  contrafting 
parties  formed  a defenfive  alliance,  and  engaged 
to  guarantee  each  other’s  territories.  Thus 
the  Swifs,  after  depriving  Sigifmond  of  all  his 
pofTefiions  in  their  country,  engaged  to  fupport 
his  title  to  thofe  very  provinces,  which  he  had 
mortgaged  in  order  to  flrengthen  his  arms 
againfl  them,  and  Sigifmond  accepted  a gua- 
rantee from  the  mcfl  inveterate  enemies  of  his 
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This  treaty,  which  entirely  changed  the 
policy  of  the  Swifs  republics,  was  folely  ef- 
feded  by  the  artful  intrigues  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh  : the  jealoufy  of  that  defiguing  mo- 
narch turned  into  another  channel  the  vaft 
preparations  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; pre- 
parations which  might  have  been  attended  with 
more  fuccefs,  had  they  been  direded  againfl 
France. 

Charles,  too  late  perceiving  the  imprudence 
of  his  conduft  towards  the  Swifs  republics,  in 
vain  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  engage  them  in  a 
neutrality.  They  rejedled  his  propofals  with 
firmnefs,  prepared,  with  thpir  ufual  vigour, 
for  a war,  which  now  appeared  inevitable,  and 
even  advanced  the  eighty  thoufand  florins  to 
Sigifmond,  who  demanded  the  reftitution  of 
his  lands,  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
evaded  under  various  pretexts.  The  duke 
having  concluded  a feparate  peace  with  Louis, 
turned  his  whole  force  againft  the  Swifs, 
entered  their  country  with  an  army  of  fixty 
thoufand  men,  and,  laying  fiege  to  Granfon, 
carried  it  by  aflault.  But  his  fuccefs  ended 
there  : for  at  the  fubfequent  battles  of  Gran- 
fon and  Morat,  he  was  totally  defeated,  and 
his  attempts  upon  Switzerland  entirely  fruf- 

trated# 


trated  Neverthelefs,  his  refllefs  and  ambi- 
tious fpirit  ftill  unfubdued,  impelled  him  to 

* Charles  entered  Switzerland  confident  of  fubduing 
that  country.  The  effect  which  this  unexpefled  and 
humiliating  difappointment  had  upon  his  fpirits  and 
confiitution,  is  related  by  Philip  de  Comines,  with  his 
ufual  mlnutenefs,  in  his  Memoirs  addreffed  to  Angelo 
Cattho,  archbllhop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphine.  His 
account  is  curious,  and  Avill  give  fome  Idea  of  the  violent 
and  impetuous  charader  of  Charles  : 

‘‘  His  concern  and  diftradion  for  his  firlf  defeat  at 
Granfon  was  fo  great,  and  made  fuch  deep  impref- 
fion  on  his  fpirits,  that  it  threw  him  into  a violent 
and  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs  j for  whereas,  before, 
“ his  choler  and  natural  heat  was  fo  great,  that  he 
“ drank  no  wane,  only  in  the  morning  he  took  a little 
tifane,  fweetened  with  conferve  of  rofes,  to  refrefh 
**  himfelf;  this  fudden  melancholy  had  fo  altered  his 
conftitution,  he  was  now  forced  to  drink  the  ftrongeft 
“ wine  that  could  be  got,  without  any  water.  And,  in 
“ order  to  draw  the  blood  from  his  heart,  fome  burning 
“ tow  was  put  into  the  cupping-glaffes,  and  applied 
“ to  his  fide.  But  this,  my  lord  of  Vienne,  you  know 
“ better  than  I ; for  your  lordfhip  attended  on  him 
“ during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  Illnefs,  and  fpared  no 
“ pains  that  might  contribute  to  his  recovery ; and  It 
was  by  your  perfuafion  that  the  duke  was  prevailed 
“ upon  to  cut  his  beard,  which  was  of  a prodigious 
length.  In  ray  opinion  his  underflanding  was  never  fo 
perfeft,  nor  his  fenfes  fo  fedate  and  cornpofed,  after 
this  fit  of  ficknefs,  as  before.” 

Uvedak^s  Tranf  VoL  I.  p.  423. 
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attack  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  But  that  prince, 
having  engaged  a body  of  eight  thoufand  Swifs, 
obtained  a complete  vidory,  near  Nancy ; 
Charles  was  flain  in  the  engagement  and  his 
death  terminated  this  bloody  war;  in  which 
the  Swifs  gave  diftinguifliing  proofs  of  invin- 
cible valour,  and  fpread  the  fame  of  their  mili- 
tary virtues  throughout  all  Europe,  but  obtained 
no  folid  advantage  f.  In  fad,  the  principal  and 

almoft 


♦ The  death  of  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Nancy  was 
attended  with  fome  very  extraordinary  cIrGumftances ; 
for  the  particulars  of  which,  fee  the  curious  account, 
extracted  from  Philip  de  Comines.|j  and  the  Chronique 
Scandaleufe  of  John  de  Troyes,  in  WraxaPs  interefting 
Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  France  of  the  Houfe  of 
Valois. 

f ‘‘  And  what,”  fays  Comines,  “ was  the  occafion  of 
this  war  ? It  Was  begun  on  account  of  a waggon  of 
fheep-lkins,  which  the  lord  of  Romont  took  from  a 
Swifs,  who  was  pafling  through  his  territories.  If 
God  had  not  abandoned  the  duke,  it  is  not  probable, 
“ that  he  would  have  put  himfelf  into  fo  much  danger 
for  fo  trifling  a circumftance ; confldering  the  olfers 
that  were  made  to  him ; agalnft  w'hat  fort  of  people 
he  was  engaged  ; and  from  whence  neither  profit  nor 
glory  could  accrue  to  him.  For  the  Swifs  were  not 
**  in  fuch  repute,  as  they  are  in  at  prefent,  and  nothing 
‘‘  could  be  poorer  ; infomuch  that  one  of  their  ambaf- 
fadors,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  duke 
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almofl  foie  benefit  accrued  to  Louis  the  Ele- 
venth; as  by  the  death  of  Charles,  he  was 
not  only  releafed  from  a dangerous  and  enter- 
prifing  rival,  but  alfo  annexed  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Burgundy  and  Artois  to  the  crown  of 
France. 

But  although  the  immediate  advantages  which 
the  Swifs  derived  from  the  death  of  Charles,  were 
unimportant;  yet  the  confequences  operated 
confiderably  on  their  future  politics.  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  the  only  furviving  child  and  heirefs 
of  Charles,  married  the  archduke  Maximilian, 
eldefl:  fon  of  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Third, 
and  afterwards  emperor  himfelf.  By  this  mar- 
riage,  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  acquired  poffeflion 
pf  the  Netherlands,  and  having  frequent  difputes 
with  France,  the  alliance  of  the  Swifs  was 
ftrenuoufly  courted  by  both  parties.  Thus  this 
country,  being  fecured  from  all  invafions,  ac- 
ceded, as  occafion  offered,  to  the  two  rival 
powers,  and  affifted  each  party,  as  the  intrigues. 


from  engaging  in  that  war,  remonftrated ; that  he 
“ could  gain  nothing  by  attacking  them  ; for  their 
“ country  was  fo  barren,  that  the  fpurs  of  his  troops 
and  the  bits  of  their  horfes  were  worth  more,  than 
could  be  furnifhed  by  all  the  Swifs  territories,  in  Cvafe 
they  were  conquered.^’ 
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or  rather  as  the  fubfidies,  of  the  one  or  the 
other  prevailed. 

Thefe  Intrigues  gave  rife  to  different  allianceSj 
contracted  with  the  Houfe  of  Auflria,  the  kings 
of  France,  the  pope,  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy 
and  Milan.  Not  to  enter  more  minutely  into 
their  hiftory,  I fiiall  only  obferve  in  general^ 
that  hitherto  the  Swifs  aCled  with  great  difmter- 
eflednefs  in  all  their  treaties,  and  never  took  the 
field  but  with  a view  to  fecure  their  liberties, 
or  to  drive  their  enemies  from  Switzerland*. 
But,  about  the  period  of  the  Burgundian  war, 
the  fubfidies  which  they  obtained  from  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  taught  them  the  difgraceful  arts 
of  mercenary  politics ; as  the  rich  plunder 
wLich  they  gained  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
gave,  in  fome  meafure,  the  firfl  taint  to  their 
original  fimplicity  of  manners ; till  at  length 
Swifs  venality  has  become  a proverbial  expreL 
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Antiquities  of  Anjenche^ 

Few  ancient  towns  have  occafioned  more 
controverly  among  antiquaries^  or  given  rife 
to  fuch  a variety  of  conje^liires  concerning  their 
origin*  and  importance,  as  Avenche,  the  prin^^ 
cipal  burgh  of  a bailiiage  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud« 
Some  contend  that  it  was  the  capital  of  all  HeE 
vetia,  becaiife  Tacitus  calls  it  Avenitcum  geniis 
caput  t while  others  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 

i 

that  by  this  expreffion  the  hiftorian  intended  only 
to  denote  the  capital  town  of  its  particular 
didrifl:.  Agreeably  to  fome  accounts,  the  city, 
was  built,  and  a Roman  colony  founded,  by 
Vefpahan  ; byt  with  more  probability,  according 
to  others,  it  was  only  repaired  and  beautified  by 
Vefpafian,  after  it  had  been  laid  wafte,  and 
almofi;  ruined,  by  Viteliius. 

Without  entering  into  dry  and  uninterefiing 
difcuflions,  it  was  formerly  a very  confiderable 
town,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
as  appears  not  only  from  feveral  mile-ftones, 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
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moft  of  winch  circ  numbered  from  AvcntlcuTii^  a.s 
the  principal  place  of  reference ; but  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  prefent  ruins.  I fhall  {lightly 
mention  a few  of  thefe  ruins,  merely  to  (how 
you,  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  boafli  of  their 
antiquity  without  fufficient  evidence. 

We  traced  the  fite  of  the  antient  walls,  which 
appear  to  have  enclofed  a fpace  near  five  miles 
in  circumference.  The  prefent  town  occupies 
but  a very  inconiiderable  part  of  this  ground ; 
the  remainder  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and 
meadows.  One  of  the  antient  towers  {fill  exifts  « 
it  is  a femicircular  building,  with  the  convex  fide 
towards  the  town. 

We  next  examined  a coarfe  mofaic  pave- 
ment, difeovered  fome  years  ago  in  plough- 
ing a field,  and  now  in  a fad  ftate  of  dilapi- 
dation, enclofed  by  a barn,  which  is  let  to  fome 
peafants  ^ the  ignorant  occupiers  employ  it  as  a 
drying-houfe  for  tobacco,  and  fuffer  ftrangers  to 
take  away  fpecimens.  Even  the  government 
of  Bern  was  fo  infenfible  of  its  value,  that 
they  permitted  the  count  de  Caylus  to  remove  a 
pannel,  containing  the  figures  of  two  Baccha- 
nalians. 

This  mofaic  was  the  floor  of  an  ancient  bath, 
and  is  about  fixty  feet  in  length  and  forty  in 
breadth ; the  general  form  is  perfed  j and, 

although 
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although  feveral  parts  are  broken  and  lof!:,  yet 
from  the  prefent  remains  the  configuration  of 
the  whole  may  be  eafily  traced*  It  confifls  of 
three  compartments  t thofe  at  each  extremity 
are  regularly  divided  into  fifteen  odagons, 
eight  fmall  fquares,  and  fixteen  fmall  triangles* 
Five  of  thefe  odagons  in  each  compartment, 
reprefented  human  figures  in  various  attitudes, 
but  chiefly  Bacchanals ; the  remaining  odagons 
were  eompofed  of  three  different  patterns.  The 
vacant  parts  between  the  odagons  are  filled 
with  the  fmall  fquares ; and  towards  the  out- 
ward border,  with  the  fmall  triangles.  The 
middle  compartment  is  divided  into  oblong 
pannels,  in  the  largeft  of  which  is  an  odagon 
bath  of  v/hite  marble,  of  about  fix  feet  in 
diameter,  and  a foot  and  a half  deep;  the 
fides  are  ornamented  with  dolphins.  Of 
thefe  three  compartments,  one  is  almoft  per- 
fed ; the  others  much  defaced.  Each  of 
the  pannels  is  encircled  with  feveral  borders 
prettily  diverfified  ; and  a general  border  en- 
clofes  the  whole. 

Schmidt,  in  his  Recueil  d'Antiquith  de  la 
Sidffe^  ingenioufly  conjedures,  from  a glory 
wLich  furrounds  a head  of  Bacchus  in  this 
mofaic,  that  it  was  wrought  during  fome  part 
of  the  intervening  age  between  Vefpafian  and 
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Marcus  Aurelius ; becaufe  that  mark  of  divinity 
is  not  ufual  upon  any  monuments  of  Roman 
antiquity  before  that  period.  The  fame  kind 
of  glory^  he  adds,  is  obferved  upon  the  head  of 
Trajan  in*  an  ancient  painting  at  Rome,  upon 
that  of  Antoninus  Pius  on  a medal,  and  on  the 
arch  of  Conflantine.  He  ftrengthens  this  con- 
jecture by  further  remarking,  that  the  head-drefs 
of  a Bacchanalian  woman  reprefented  in  this 
mofaic  refembles  the  head-drefs  on  the  medals  of 
the  emprefles  Plotina  and  Sabina 

From  thence  we  were  conducted  to  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  within  the  walls  of 
the  bailiffs  garden.  The  general  form  and  fizs 
of  this  building  are  tolerably  perfect,  as  alfo 
parts  of  the  brick  walls  which  enclofed  it.  The 
diameter  of  the  arena  was,  as  well  as  we  could 
judge  by  pacing  it,  about  eighty  yards,  which 
muft  be  an  uncertain  edimate,  as  a former 
bailif  brought  in  a confiderable  quantity  of  earth, 
in  order  to  plant  fruit-trees  ; conceiving,  I fup- 
pofe,  that  good  fruit  was  of  more  value,  than  to 
be  able  to  determine  the  precife  extent  of  an 
ancient  amphitheatre.  Under  a tower,  partly 
built  of  Roman  materials,  is  a cell  from  which 

* The  curious  reader  will  find  in  the  Recuid,  cited  in 
the  text,  a very  accurate  defcription  and  engraving  of 
this  mofaic. 
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the  animals  were  probably  let  loofe  upon  tfe 
arena.  On  the  outfide  are  flill  to  be  feen  th@ 
remains  of  five  dens ; arid  the  walls  are  adorned 
with  feveral  pieces  of  rude  fculpture'dilapidatedcf 

Not  far  from  thefe  ruins  (lands  a column 
of  white  marble,  about  fifty  feet  in  height,  coni- 
pofed  of  large  maffes,  nicely  joined  together 
without  cement ; near  it  lies  a confiderable  frag- 
ment of  defaced  fculpture,  which  feems  to  have 
once  formed  part  of  the  portal  belonging  to  a 
magnificent  temple.  At  a fmall  diftance  from 
this  column,  in  the  high  road,  we  obferved  a 
cornice  of  white  marble,  fculptured  wfith  urns 
and  griffins ; and  as  we  walked  through  the  town, 
W’C  remarked  feveral  other  malTes  of  cornicey 
ornamented  wdth  fea-horfes  and  urns,  and  fome 
marble  columns  of  beautiful  proportions. 

About  a mile  from  Avenche,  near  the  village 
of  Goppet,  on  the  other  fide  of  a little  (Iream, 
which  feparates  the  canton  of  Friburgh  from  that 
of  Bern,  are  the  remains  of  a fmall  aqueduct^ 
difcovered  about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  the  acci- 
dental fall  of  a fand-hill.  The  outfide  is  formed 
of  (lones  and  mortar,  and  the  infide  of  red 
Roman  cement ; the  vault  of  the  arch  may  be 
about  two  feet  and  a half  high,  and  one  and 
a half  broad.  This  aquedudt  has  been  traced  to 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  town,  and  near  the  marble 
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column.  We  were  alfo  informed  that  it  extends 
to  the  tower  of  Gaufa,  between  Vevay  and  Lau- 
fanne,  and  that,  between  Villarfel  and  Marnau, 
about  four  leagues  from  Coppet,  an  arch  of 
nearly  the  fame  dimenfions  is  excavated  in  the 
folid  rock. 

When  I vifited  the  ruins  of  Avenche  in  Oc- 
tober 1786,  I had  much  fatisfaflion  in  finding, 
that  the  bailif,  M.  Tcharner,  paid  great  attention, 
to  thefe  remains,  and  particularly  to  the  mofaic. 
J could  not  avoid  remarking  to  the  bailif,  who 
politely  favoured  us  with  his  company,  that 
every  lover  of  antiquity  mufl  regret,  his  prede- 
ceflbrs  had  not  fhewn  the  fame  tafle.  Several 
excavations  were  lately  made  by  Lord  North- 
ampton, who  has  a houfe  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  have  been  continued  at  the  expence  of  Bern* 
A coarfe  mofaic  pavement,  a few  fragments  of 
walls  rudely  painted,  and  fome  trifling  remains 
of  ancient  baths,  are  the  only  veftiges  of  anti- 
quity hitherto  difcovered. 
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Town  and  Canton  of  Frihiirgh  — Popidatlon  — 
Government — -Secret  Chamber. 

“L'RIBURGH  was  built  in  1179,  by  Berchtold 
the  Fourth,  dukeof  Zseringen,  who  endowed 
it  with  confiderable  privileges.  Upon  the  ex» 
tinclioii  of  the  male  line  of  the  houfe  of  Zeerin- 
gen,  in  1218  Ulric  of  Kyburgh  obtained  the 
fovereignty,  in  right  of  his  wife  Anne,  filter  of 

^ The  houfe  of  Zferingen  was  defcended  from  the 
ancient  counts  of  Alface,  by  Berchtold  count  of  Brifgau. 
His  grandfon,  Berchtold  the  Second,  built  the  caftle 
of  Zjfefingen,  fituatcd  near  a village  of  the  fame  name, 
not  far  from  the  prefent  town  of  Friburgh,  capital  of 
the  Biifgaii.  Upon  the  deraife  of  Berchtold  the  Fifth, 
the  half  duke,  withotit  male  iffue,  his  territories  were 
divided  between  his  collateral  heirs,  the  dukes  of  T.ecki 
and  his  two  fifters  Agnes  and  Anne.  Agnes  married 
Egeno,  count  of  Urach  ; by  which  marriage  he  ol>- 
tadiied  polfeffion  of  Friburgh  in  the  Brifgau  ; his  pofte- 
rity  were  called  counts  of  Friburgh.  Anne  married 
Ulric,  count  of  Kyburgh  ; their  daughter  Hedwige  was 
wife  of  Albert  count  of  Hapfhurgh,  and  mother  of  the 
emperor  Rodolph  the  Fiifl. 
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die  laft  duke  Berchtold  the  Fifth.  It  came  by 
marriage  into  the  poffeilion  of  Eberhard  count 
of  Flapfburgh-LaurFenburgh  ; who  fold  it  to  his 
Goufin  Rhodolph  of  Flapfburgh,  afterwards  em- 
peror. During  this  period,  a continual  rival- 
fhip  fubfifting  between  Bern  and  Fiiburgh,  they 
were  frequently  engaged  in  hoftilities  i at 
length  ail  differences  were  coinpofed ; and  the 
two  cities,  in  1403,  concluded  a perpetual 
alliance. 

Friburgh  continued  under  the  dominion  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  and  was  concerned  in  all  the 
quarrels  in  which  that  family  was  engaged  with 
the  Swifs  republics,  until  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ; when,  by  a very  fmgular  revo- 
lution, it  renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  arch- 
duke Albert,  and  put  itfelf  under  the  protedion 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  From  this  mra  it  occa- 
fionally  aififled  the  cantons  againft  the  houfe  of 
Auflria  ; and  in  the  war  between  the  Swifs  and 
Charles  the  Bold,  its  troops  had  a fliare  in  the 
viclories  of  Granfon  and  Morat.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Morat,  it  became  a free  and  independent 
republic  ; and,  in  148 1,  v/as  admitted  a member 

of  the  Helvetic  confederacy. 

The  fituation  of  the  town,  though  not  one  of 
the  mod  beautiful,  is  certainly  one  of  the  rood 
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pidurefque  and  wild  in  Switzerland.  It  flanda 
partly  in  a fmall  plain,  partly  on  bold  acclivities, 
on  a ridge  of  rugged  rocks,  half  encircled  by 
the  river  Sane  ; and  is  fo  entirely  concealed  by 
the  circumjacent  hills,  that  the  traveller  fcarcely 
catches  the  fmallefl  glimpfe,  until  he  burfts  upon 
a view  of  the  whole  tow|i  from  the  overhanging 
eminence. 

The  fortifications,  which  confifl  of  high  (lone 
wails  and  towers,  enclofe  a circumference  of  about 
four  miles ; within  which  fpace  the  eye  compre- 
hends a fmgular  mixture  of  houfes,  rocks, 
thickets,  and  meadows,  varying  iildantly  from 
wild  to  agreeable,  from  the  buflle  of  a town  to 
the  folitude  of  the  deepeft  retirement.  The 
Sane  flows  in  fuch  a ferpentine  courfe,  as  to 
form,  within  the  fpace  of  two  miles,  five  angles, 
between  which  the  different  parts  of  the  current 
are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 

On  all  fides  the  defcent  to  the  town  is  ex- 
tremely fleep,  and  in  one  place  the  flreets  even 
pafs  above  the  roofs  of  the  houfes.  Many 
of  the  edifices  are  raifed  in  regular  gradation 
like  the  feats  of  an  amphitheatre ; many  over- 
|iang  the  edge  of  fo  deep  a precipice,  that  ori 
looking  down,  a weak  head  would  be  apt  to, 
turn  giddy  ; and  an  unfortunate  lover,  repulfed 
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in  his  fuit,  might  inftantly  terminate  his  pains, 
by  taking  a leap  from  the  parlour  window, 
w'ithout  the  trouble  of  a journey  to  Leucate? 
or  to  the  rocks  of  Meillerie. 

But  the  moil  extraordinary  point  of  view  is 
from  the  Pont-neuk  To  the  north-weft,  part 
of  the  town  ftands  boldly  on  the  fides  and  the 
piked  back  of  an  abrupt  ridge  j and  from  eaft  to 
weft  a femicircle  of  high  perpendicular  rocks 
is  feen,  whofe  bafe  is  waftied  and  undermined 
by  the  winding  Sane,  and  whofe  tops  and  fides 
are  thinly  fcattered  with  (hrubs^and  underwood. 
On  the  higheft  point  of  the  rocks,  and  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  precipice,  appears,  half  hang- 
ing in  the  air,  the  gate  of  the  town  called  Bour- 
guillon : ' a ftranger  ftanding  on  the  bridge 
would  compare  it  to  Laputa,  or  the  Flying 
Iftand  in  GulliverT  Travels,  and  would  not 
conceive  it  to  be  acceflible  but  by  means  of 
a cord  and  pulleys.  In  the  midft  of  the  river 
I obferved  a large  fragment  of  ftone,  which  a 
few  years  ago  fell  from  the  rocky  heights,  waa 
carried  under  one  of  the  arches,  and  in  con- 
jundion  with  other  fragments  ftopping  the  cur- 
rent, raifed  it  more  than  ten  feet  above  the 
ufual  level,  threatening  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town  with  a fudden  inundation. 
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A traveller  fond  of  wild  and  romantic  fcenery 
will  not  fail  to  vifit  the  Moulin  de  la  Motte, 
in  the  valley  of  Goteron  i it  is  a miller’s 
dwelling,  hollowed  in  the  midfl  of  an  impend- 
ing rock,  near  it  iffues  a fmall  torrent,  which 
turning  the  mill,  falls  within  a few  paces  into 
the  Sane.  This  fingular  dwelling  feems  fo  far 
removed  from  the  biify  hum  of  ?iienf’  as  to 
be  rather  fituated  in  a remote  folitude,  than 
within  the  walls  of  a fortified  town.  Near  it  is 
an  afcent  of  fpur  hundred  fteps  to  the  Place  des 
Fontaines,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town. 

The  valley  of  Goteron,  on  the  north-wefl  of 
the  town  near  the  bridge  leading  to  Bern,  takes 
its  name  from  the  Goteron,  a fmall  rivulet ; it 
is  extremely  narrow,  above  tv/o  miles  in  length, 
and  is  bounded  on  each  fide  by  overhanging 
rocks  of  fand-ftone.  Vernet,  the  celebrated 
landfcape  painter,  fiudied  thefe  rocks  with  great 
attention,  and  frequently  declared  that,  except- 
ing thofe  of  Tivoli,  he  never  faw  any  whofe 
varying  tints  had  a more  pleafing  and  harmo- 
nious effecl^  The  valley  contains  feveral  mills^ 
an  iron  foundery,  where  the  ore  brought  from 
Frariche  Comte  is  forged,  and  a manufadlure  of 
printed  linen  and  cotton,  lately  eftabliflied  by 
fome  merchants  of  Neuchatel,  under  the  protec- 
tion and  encourageraent  of  government. 
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The  houfes  of  Friburgh,  conflru^led  with  a 
grey  , fand-flone  drawn  from  a neighbouring 
quarry,  are  neat  and  well  built ; but  the  whole 
town  has  a dull  and  inanimate  appearance. 

Among  the  few  objeds  worthy  of  particular 
notice  are,  the  cathedral,  an  elegant  Gothic  edi- 
fice, ereded  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  remarkable  for  the  height  and  foli- 
dity  of  the  tower  ; the  town-houfe,  an  ancient 
building,  which  formerly  compofed  part  of  the 
palace  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Z^ringen,  and 
alfo  a lime-tree,  in  the  middle  of  the  principal 
fquaie.  Tradition  reports,  that  this  tree  was 
planted  by  one  of  the  foldiers,  on  the  2 2d 
of  June  1477,  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of 
Morat : an  emblem  of  Swifs  liberty,  which  took 
deep  root  on  the  memorable  defeat  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  and  thus  remaining  firm  againfl  the 
Gonfiicls  of  time,  has  continued  to  fpread  and 
flourifh,  to  the  admiration  and  example  of  future 
ages. 

I'he  fociety  of  Friburgh  is  extremely  agree- 
able ; the  gentry  are  frank  and  hofpitable,  and 
blend  French  politenefs  with  great  fimplicity  of 
manners.  Dinner  is  ufually  ferved  at  twelve  ; 
and  fupper  feldom  later  than  eight.  I never 
experienced  a more  cordial  reception  in  any 
towm  of  Switzerland, 
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The  bifhop  of  Laufanne,  called  here  the  billiop 
of  Friburgh,  refides  in  this  city.  Fie  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  pope,  ufually  at  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  French  Court ; and  his  revenues, 
including  a fmall  penhon  from  France,  and  from 
the  abbey  of  Hauterive,  of  which  he  was  abbot, 
amount  to  about  400  per  ann.  His  diocefe 
extends  over  the  whole  canton,  and  part  of  that 
of  Soleure ; in  all  his  afls  and  deeds  he  ligns 
himfelf  Bifhop  and  Count  of  Laufanne,  and 
Prince  of  the  German  empire. 

The  prefent  bifhop,  Bernhard  of  Lenzburgh, 
is  a man  of  letters,  and  an  honour  to  his  profef- 
fion  : he  is  employed  in  preparing  for  the  public 
a biography  of  the  illuftrious  and  learned  men 
born  in  the  canton  of  Friburgh,  who  have  dif- 
tinguiflied  themfelves,  either  in  the  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  literary  line. 

This  canton  is  entirely  catholic.  Its  popu- 
lation in  1785  may  be  eflimated  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  : 


The  town  contained  — 5,011 

The  environs  — — 1 5,500 

The  remainder  of  the  canton  — 33507B 

Abfentees  — ■ — 4,000 


Number  of  inhabitants  ~ 5755^9 

2 The 
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The  fovereign  power  refides  in  the  Great 
Council  of  Two  Hundred  ; comprifing  the  two 
Avoyers,  the  Chancellor,  the  Grand  Sautier, 
the  Senate,  or  Little  Council  of  Twenty-four, 
the  Sixty,  from  which  body  are  chofen  the  ban- 
nerets and  principal  magiftrates,  and  the  re- 
maining hundred  and  twelve  members,  who  are 
fimply  denominated  Burghers. 

The  only  perfons  eligible  to  this  fovereign 
council,  and  capable  of  enjoying  any  fliare  in 
the  government,  are  the  fecret  burghers,  or  a 
certain  number  of  families  divided  into  four 
hannieres^  or  tribes  of  the  town  : they  are  called 
fecret  burghers,  to  diftinguifli  them  from 
the  other  citizens,  partly  inhabiting  the  town, 
and  partly  the  twenty-four  parifhes  in  the 
environs,  who  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing 
the  avoyers,  from  certain  candidates  propofed 
by  the  Sixty,  and  of  annually  confirming  them. 
Hence  many  authors  have  called  this  govern- 
ment arifto-democratical,  but  erroneoufly  ; for, 
as  the  power  of  the  people  is  confined  to  the 
aft  of  chufing  and  confirming  the  two  avoyers, 
and  as  the  fupreme  authority  abfolutely  refides 
in  the  council  of  two  hundred,  neceffarily  fup- 
plied  by  a limited  number  of  patrician  families, 
the  government  is,  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe,  an  arif- 
tocracy. 
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Inftead  of  troubling  you  with  an  uiiinterefling 
detail  of  thofe  points  in  which  the  government 
of  Fribur'^h  refembles  that  of  the  other  arillo- 
cratical  cantons,  I fhali  confine  ^myfeif  to  thofe 
peculiar  circumfcances  by  which  it  is  difcrimi- 
nated  from  them*.  This  difference  ma.y  be  prin- 
cipally faid  to  confift  in  three  articles ; 

1.  The  blmd  ballot^  or  mode  by  which  feveral 
important  offices  are  fupplied,  and  particularly 
by  which  the  members  of  the  fenate  and  the  fixty 
are  chofen.  This  mode  of  eleclion  was  inflituted 
in  order  to  prevent  venality,  and  is  too  fingular 
not  to  be  diflinflly  explained.  The  names  of 
the  candidates  are  placed  privately  in  a box, 
containing  as  many  partitions  as  there  are  per- 
fons  who  lolicit  the  charge.  Into  each  of  thefe 
partitions  the  eleflors  throw  in  their  fuffrages  as 
chance  direfls,  without  knowing  to  whom  they 
may  happen  to  give  their  votes  ; and  the  can- 
didate who  has  the  m.oll  of  thefe  cafual  ballots 
is  eleded. 

2.  The  claufe  which  excludes  certain  noble 
families  from  the  office  of  banneret,  and  from 
the  fecret  chamber.  Thefe  families  are  fixteen  in 
number ; fome  wxre  acknowledged  noble,  even 
as  early  as  the  foundation  of  the  republic  ; 
others  fucceffively  obtained  titles  of  counts  and 
barons  from  the  foreign  princes  to  whom  they 
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\vere  attached,  and  in  whofe  armies  they 
ferved. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance 
which  difcriminates  the  conftitution  of  Friburgh 
from  that  of  the  other  arlftocratical  cantons,  is 
a committee  diftinguifhcd  by  the  name  of  the 
Secret  Cha?nber^  which,  though  not  any  public 
or  refponfible  part  of  adminiftration,  is  yet  the 

concealed  fpring  that  puts  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment in  motion,  iis  the  prerogatives  and  ope- 
ration of  this  fecret  chamber  are  in  general  little 
known,  and  ftill  lefs  underftood,  a concife 
account  of  its  origin  and  conftitution  will  not  be 
uninterefting. 

The  fecret  chamber^  forming  a part  of  the 
council  of  fixty,  is  compofed  of  the  four  banne- 
rets, and  twenty-four  members ; the  four  ban- 
nerets are  chofen  by  the  council  of  two  hundred 
from  the  four  tribes,  and  remain  in  office  four 
years ; the  twenty-four  are  nominated  by  a 
majority  oi  their  own  body,  and  continue  for 
life. 

The  fecret  chamber  affembles  ordinarily  four 
times  in  the  year,  or  oftener  if  occafion  requires, 
and  is  convoked  by  a banneret.  The  two  prin- 
cipal meetings  are  between  the  Sunday  before 
St.  John’s  day  and  the  24th  of  June,  ufually 
on  the  anniverfary  of  the  battle  of  Morat, 

for 
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for  the  purpofe  of  appointing  the  vacant  placed 
in  the  council  of  two  hundred  5 and  on  Tuefday 
in  Whitfun-week,  when  they  fupply  the  vacant 
cies  in  their  own  body. 

Its  origin  is  thus  traced  in  the  records  of  the 
republic.  From  1347  to  1387,  the  three  ban^ 
iierets  nominated  twenty  perfons  from  each  of 
the  three  tribes  into  which  it  was  then  divided^ 
and  thefe  fixty  affembled  on  the  Sunday  before 
St.  John’s  day,  to  eftabliflr  the  fenate,  and  eled 
the  treafurer ; from  hence  is  derived  the  origin 
of  the  fixty,  and  of  the  affembly  which  meets 
on  the  Sunday  now  called  Secret  Sunday,  It 
confifls  of  the  whole  council  of  two  hundred^ 
excepting  the  avoyers  and  fenate,  and  is  pre- 
fided  by  the  chancellor,  the  four  bannerets,  and 
the  members  of  the  fecret  chamber^  who  take  the 
places  of  the  fenators.  This  affembly  reviews^ 
confirms,  or  cenfures,  if  neceffary,  the  fenators^ 
the  bannerets,  and  the  fixty  (the  members  of 
each  tribe  retiring,  while  their  condud:  is  exa-^ 
mined  by  the  remainder),  and  fills  up  the  vacant 
places  in  the  fenate,  and  the  fixty,  by  blind 
ballot. 

In  1387?  the  tiomination  of  the  fixty  w^as 
transferred  from  the  bannerets  to  the  affembly 
which  met  on  the  Secret  Sunday ^ and  that 
affembly  was  alfo  empowered  to  appoint  the 
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fenate,  the  treafurer,  the  fixty,  and  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  two  hundred.  By  a charter 
of  the  fame  year,  four  coadjutors,  drawn  from 
the  fixty,  were  given  to  each  banneret,  who 
were  chofen  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ban- 
nerets, feparately  by  each  tribe,  and  this  may 
probably  be  confidered  as  the  origin  of  the 
fecret  cha?nber,  A charter  of  the  year  1392  con- 
firms the  Secret  Sunday  in  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  fixty,  and  confers  on  the  bannerets 
that  of  chufing  the  prtid-hommes^  who  accom- 
panied them  when  they  convoked  the  people  on 
St.  John’s  day,  and  probably  alfo  that  of 
appointing  their  coadjutors.  This  nomination 
took  place,  as  at  prefent,  on  the  Tuefday  in  « 
Whitfiin-week.  The  town  being  at  that  period 
only  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  coadjutors 
were  limited  to  twelve  ; when  a fourth  tribe 
was  added,  their  number  was  augmented  to 
fixteen. 

A charter  dated  1404  confirms,  in  many 
inflances,  thefe  arrangements  5 but  does  not 
grant  to  the  Secret  Sunday  the  nomination  of 
the  two  hundred;  a right,^at  that  time  enjoyed 
by  the  bannerets,  who  fliared  it  with  their 
coadjutors,  the  fecrcts  : thus  probably  arofe 

the  power  of  appointing  the  members  of  the 
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two  hundred,  fince  conftantly  exercifed  b}'-  the 
bannerets  and  fecrets. 

The  fame  charter  orders  the  bannerets  to 
affemble  on  Whit-Tuefday,  in  conjundlion  with 
the  fixty  of  the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpofe 
of  elefting  four  members  of  the  fixty  from  each 
tribe,  who  Ihould  accompany  the  bannerets  when 
they  convoked  the  alfembly  of  burghers  and  in- 
habitants on  St.  John’s  day  ; and  two  additional 
members  for  convening  the  alfembly  of  Secret 
Sunday,  Here  then  are  fix  perfons  from  each 
tribe  employed  in  thefe  convocations,  or  in  all 
twenty-four  perfons,  the  number  of  members 
who  now  form  the  fecret  chamber.  The  fame 
charter  alfo  enjoins  the  bannerets  and  fecrets  to 
colleft  the  votes  in  all  eledions  and  delibera- 
tions ; an  office  which  they  continue  to  exercife 
to  this  day. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  bannerets  and  fecrets  alfembled  at 
Chriilmas  and  Eafter,  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
paring fuch  motions  as  were  to  be  laid  before 
the ‘Council  of  two  hundred,  which  adopted, 
modified,  or  reje(S:ed  them. 

As  the  bannerets  probably  continued  to  em- 
ploy the  fame  coadjutors  in  convoking  the 
affemblies  on  St.  John’s  day,  and  on  Secret  .. 
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Sunday^  the  fecret  cha7nber^  compofed  of  thefe 
twenty-four  coadjutors,  at  length  became  a per- 
manent body,  and  enjoys  the  following  prero- 
gatives : I,  It  convokes,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bannerets,  the  people  on  St.  John’s  day,  and 
the  affembly  which  meets  on  Secret  Sunday. 
2.  Prepares  and  draws  up  all  the  laws  and 
ordinances,  enjoys  the  foie  power  of  propofing 
in  the  Great  Council,  and,  by  means  of  the 
bannerets,  of  putting  a negative  on  any  motion, 
by  fimply  affirming  it  to  be  contrary  to  the 
conftitution. 

3.  Collects  the  votes  in  the  eleClion  or  confirm- 
ation of  the  avoyer,  at  the  meeting  of  the  people 
on  St.  John’s  day,  and  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Great  Council.  4.  Fills  up  all  the  vacancies 
in  that  Council.  5.  Sufpends,  depofes,  con- 
firms, and  cenfures  its  members.  6.  Confirms, 
or  fufpends  and  depofes  its  own  members ; 
makes  regulations  for  the  interior  adminiflration 
of  its  own  body  ; appoints  the  manner  of  eleCling 
its  own  members,  and  filling  up  the  vacancies  in 
the  Great  Council.  7.  Fixes  on  the  time  for 
thofe  eleCIions,  and  the  fum  of  money  which 
each  member  is  permitted  to  receive  from  thofe 
elected.  8.  It  can  exclude  all  candidates  from 
being  chofen  members  of  the  fenate,  of  the 
fixty,  from  the  office  of  bailifs,  and  other 
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important  charges,  either  by  refufal  to  prefenty 
or  by  reje^ling  them  as  incapable.  Ail  thefe 
prerogatives,  founded  on  authentic  documents^ 
or  immemorial  ufage,  were  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  two  hundred,  in  1606,  1623,  and 
particularly  in  171 6. 

All  affairs  of  government,  and  all  debates  in 
the  national  ailemblies,  are  carried  on  in  the 
German  language ; and  as  the  French  tongue 
is  fpoken  in  the  greater  part  of  the  canton,  and 
particularly  by  the  gentry,  many  members  of 
the  Great  Council  do  not  underhand  the 
debates. 

Such  was  the  general  form  of  government 
when  I firfl  vifited  Friburgh  in  1776;  fince 
that  period  it  has  undergone  fome  very  important 
alterations,  the  fubftance  of  which  I fliall  com* 
municate  to  you  in  the  following  letter. 
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Origin  and  Supprejfion  of  the  late  Troubles  in  the 
Canton  of  Frihurgh- — Changes  in  the  Form  of 
Government, 

^T’'HE  exclufive  right  of  fharing  in  the  admi« 
niftration  of  affairs,  enjoyed  by  a certain 
number  of  families,  in  the  arilfocratical  cantons, 
has,  in  conjunction  with  other  concurrent  cir- 
cumflances,  occafioned  revolts  in  thofe  of 
Zuric,  Bern,  and  Lucern,  which  were  quelled 
by  the  interpofition  of  the  other  Helvetic  powers, 
and  prevented  from  again  breaking  out,  by  judi- 
cious regulations.  Friburgh  having  exhibited 
a recent  example  of  the  fame  kind,  I endea- 
voured to  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
thofe  intefline  commotions,  which  have  been 
followed  by  a confiderable  alteration  in  the  form 
of  government.  Accordingly,  I now  lay  before 
you  the  refult  of  my  inquiries,  impartially  drawn 
from  repeated  converfations  with  perfons  of  both 
parties,  from  an  attentive  perufal  of  feveral  pub- 
lications written  during  the  courfe  of  the  troubles, 
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and  from  fome  curious  manufcripts,  whicli  I 
fortunately  obtained. 

In^the  latter  end  of  April  1781,  an  infurrec- 
tion  fuddenly  broke  out  in  the  baliiiage  of 
Gruyeres,  a diftrid  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
canton  ; whofe  inhabitants  are  extremely  jealous 
of  their  liberties,  and  zealoufly  attached  to 
all  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.  Irritated  by 
a few  impolitic  a6ls  of  government,  by  the  petty 
vexations  of  the  bailifs,  by  the  fecularization  of 
Val  Sainte,  a convent  of  Chartreux,  by  the 
abolition  of  feveral  falls  and  fellivals,  and 
excited  by  the  artifices  of  Chenaux  and  Callel- 
laz,  two  defigning  leaders,  they  rofe  in  open 
rebellion. 

Peter  Nicholas  Chenaux,  the  chief  of  the 
fedition,  was  a native  of  la  Tour  de  Treme, 
in  the  bailliage  of  Gruyeres  : he  was  greatly 
embarralfed  in  his  circumllances,  and  being 
arrelled  and  imprifoned  in  1771,  for  his  dif* 
obedient  and  turbulent  eondu^,  was  highly 
exafperated  againll  government.  He  was  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  of  a good  figure 
and  expreffive  countenance,  and,  being  a man 
of  rude  but  popular  eloquence,  and  of  an  over- 
bearing fpirit,  obtained  a confiderable  influence 
over  the  artlefs  inhabitants.  His  abettor,  John 
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Nicholas  Andrew  Cafteliaz,  was  a burgher  of 
Friburgh,  and  advocate  of  Gruyeres  ; verfed  in 
all  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  converfant  in  the 
hi  dory  and  ancient  records  of  his  country,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
he  was  the  firll  to  expofe  the  High  cell  opprelTions 
of  the  bailif,  and  to  remark  wherever  govern- 
ment feemed  to  infringe  their  immunities,  or 
ilTued  edids  contrary  to  long-ellablilhed  ufage« 
Having  a loud  voice,  and  vehement  elocution, 
he  was  formed  for  popular  alTemblies,  and 
principally  directed  Chenaiix  in  all  difficult 
emergencies ; he  drew  up  the  principal  remon« 
ftrances  which,  exaggerating  every  defedl  in 
the  conlfitution,  tended  to  render  government 
odious,  and  to  fpread  difcontents  among  the 
people, 

Thefe  two  leaders,  in  conjunflion  with  other 
accomplices,  availed  themfelves  of  the  public 
dilTatisfaclion,  and  engaging  a confiderable  num« 
ber  of  adherents,  held,  in  the  month  of  April 
1781,  regular  meetings  at  Buile,  On  the  24th, 
in  particular,  they  inlinuated  before  a large 
alTembly,  that  government  had  formed  a delign 
of  impofing  additional  taxes  of  a grievous 
nature,  particularly  on  horned  cattle  and  horfes, 
and  even  of  withholding  the  annual  prefent  of 
fait,  which  they  lhared  with  the  burghers  of 
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Friburgh.  They  reprefented,  that  the  feculari- 
zation  of  Val  Sainte,  and  the  abolition  of  certain 
feftivals,  implied  a fettled  determination  to  over- 
turn the  religion  of  their  anceflors ; that  the 
governing  party  had  many  enemies ; that  the 
defpotifm  of  the  fecret  chamber  was  held  in 
univerfal  abhorrence  ; that  the  nobles  were  dif- 
contented,  on  account  of  their  exclufion  from 
the  principal  charges  of  the  commonwealth  ; and 
that  the  burghers  and  inhabitants  of  the  twenty- 
four  parifnes  were  jealous  of  the  exorbitant 
rights  pofleffed  by  the  fecret  burghers.  They 
added,  the  time  was  arrived,  when  the  people 
might  venture,  with  impunity,  to  petition  for  re- 
drefs  of  grievances  ; a llrong  party  in  the  capital 
was  ready,  on  the  firfl;  moment  of  their  ap- 
pearance, to  join  them ; and  multitudes  would 
repair  from  all  quarters  to  the  flandard  of 
liberty. 

Having,  by  thefe  and  fimiiar  infinuations, 
increafed  the  number  of  their  adherents,  it  was 
finally  concluded,  that,  on  the  3d  of  May,  they 
fhould  fecretly  repair  to  the  capital,  and,  affem- 
bling  in  the  market-place,  force  the  arfenal ; 
that,  having  provided  themfelves  with  arms, 
they  fliould  fecure  the  garrifon,  conftrain  the 
Great  Council  to  redrefs  their  grievances,  and 
make  thofe  changes  in  the  conftitution,  which 
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could  alone  fecure  to  the  people  a mild  and  jiifl 
adminiftration. 

Not  with  (landing  the  general  ferment  which 
prevailed  among  the  people  in  the  bailliage  of 
Gruyeres,  and  the  number  of  perfons  concerned 
in  this  confpiracy,  government  received  no 
notice  of  the  plot  before  the  29th  or  30th  of 
April.  On  the  fird  certain  intelligence  of  the 
intended  infurredlion,  the  council  of  war,  who 
.immediately  aifembled  on  the  occafion,  dif- 
patched  fome  troops  to  arreft  Chenaux;  but, 
having  received  information  from  one  of  his 
accomplices  in  the  capital,  he  efcaped  to  la  Tour 
de  Treme,  and,  being  joined  by  the  moft  defpe- 
rate  of  his  adherents,  determined  to  take  arms 
without  delay.  Having,  by  means  of  his  emif- 
faries,  excited  the  fpirit  of  rebellion  among  the 
people,  who  were  informed  that  Chenaux  had 
narrowly  efcaped  an  arreft  for  his  patriotic 
attempts,  he  ventured  to  repair  to  Gruyeres, 
where  Caftellaz  had  already  colleded  a confider- 
able  party.  The  advocate,  having  alfembled 
a large  body  during  the  night,  expatiated  with 
much  force  and  eloquence,  on  the  feveral 
grievances,  and  ufed  various  arguments  in 
favour  of  an  immediate  revolt,  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  were  urged  on  the  24th  of  April.  He 
piflamed  the  populace  to  fuch  a degree  of  frenzy, 
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that  they  flew  to  arms  at  five  m the  mornings 
and,  imprifoning  the  bailif,  eredled  the  fiandard 
of  rebellion.  The  alarm  being  given,  Chenaux 
advanced  to  Pofieux,  which  was  fixed  for 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous ; from  whence 
he  addrefled  a letter  to  the  magifirates  of  Fri- 
burgh,  difclaiming  all  defign  of  violence,  and 
requiring  only,  that  the  petitions  and  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  people  fhould  be  taken  into  confi- 
deration. 

On  the  next  morning  he  condu6led  about 
fixty  of  his  partifans  to  a height  overlooking 
Fributgh,  with  an  intention  of  furprifing  the 
city ; but  finding  the  gates  fhut,  the  fortifi» 
cations  guarded,  and  not  being  joined,  as  he 
expected,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  twenty-four 
parillies,  he  retired  firfl;  to  Pofieux,  and  after- 
wards to  Avry,  where  he  expeded  a reinforce- 
ment, which  Caflellaz  and  his  emiflaries  were 
colleding  in  various  parts  of  the  canton. 

During  thefe  proceedings,  the  magiftrates 
of  Friburgh  were  adive  in  preparing  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  town.  The  council  of  war 
fat  during  the  whole  night;  a night  of  ex- 
treme terror  and  anxiety  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  account  of  the  bailiPs  ar» 
red:,  of  Chenaux’s  efcape,  and  his  arrival  at 
Pofieux,  within  two  leagues  of  the  capital,  with 
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a corps  of  rebels  whofe  number  rumour  exag- 
gerated, was  no  fooner  divulged,  than  a general 
panic  prevailed.  The  garrifon  fcarcely  confided 
of  more  than  fifty  foldiers,  and  thofe  chiefly 
invalids ; the  fortifications  were  weak  and  exten- 
five ; not  more  than  two  hundred  burghers 
could  be  mudered  to  defend  the  ramparts,  and 
the  infurgents  were  fuppofed  to  poiTefs  a drong 
party  even  within  the  walls.  If  in  this  moment 
of  diforder,  aided  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night, 
Chenaux  had  attacked  the  town,  he  might  have 
carried  it  by  aflault.  But  the  fird  emotions  of 
terror  had  no  fooner  fubfided,  than  the  befieged 
aflfumed  a fpirit  and  vigour  adequate  to  the 
alarming  fituation  of  affairs  ; they  ran  to  arms  ; 
the  nobles,  burghers,  and  even  drangers, 
crowded  to  the  ramparts,  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence ; their  confidence  was  raifed 
by  the  arrival  of  fome  militia  from  Morat,  who 
entered  the  gates  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
by  the  expedlation  of  more  effedlual  fuccours 
from  the  canton  of  Bern. 

On  the  preceding  evening  a meffenger  was 
difpatched  to  Bern,  requeding  immediate  affid- 
ance.  He  arrived  foon  after  midnight : the 
avoyer  d’Erlach,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age, 
indantly  fummoned  the  Sovereign  Council. 

Gentlemen/^  exclaimed  the  venerable  magi- 
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lirate,  “ on  other  occafioiis  you  have  a year  to 
deliberate  ; you  mufl  now  indantly  a6l : Fri- 
burgh  is  befieged  by  an  army  of  rebels ; let 
thofe  who  approve  fending  troops  to  her  relief, 
hold  up  their  hands.”  The  members  unani- 
moufly  aiTenting,  twelve  hundred  troops  were 
commanded  to  march  without  a moment’s  delay  ; 
Before  the  clofe  of  the  evening  Major  Rihimer 
entered  Friburgh  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
foldiers,  who  palled  unniolefled  through  flying 
parties  of  the  infurgents  ; at  midnight  a hundred 
and  fifty  dragoons  arrived,  and  on  the  next 
morning  eight  hundred  infantry  completed  the 
reinforcement. 

The  arrival  of  thefe  troops  infpired  the  ma- 
giflrates  of  Friburgh  with  perfe^l  confidence  and 
fecurity,  and  faved  the  town  from  the  moil 
imminent  danger.  Neverthelefs  the  erniflaries 
of  Chenaux  and  Cafleilaz,  ranging  about  the 
country,  founded  the  church-bells  in  the  various 
pariflies,  exclaiming  that  their  religion  and 
liberties  were  threatened  with  immediate  annihi- 
lation. The  rebel  forces  were  continually  auot- 
menting  ; they  were  joined  by  many  inhabitants 
in  the  environs  of  the  town,  and  the  leafl:  fuccefs 
would  have  increafed  their  number.  Chenaux 
^ had  feveral  erniflaries  within  the  city,  and  before 
mid-day  threatened  Friburgh  at  the  head  of 
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above  two  thoufand  men,  eight  hundred  of  whom 
were  provided  with  mufkets,  the  remainder  with 
only  clubs,  or  the  firll  weapons  which  chance 
prefented.  Having  occupied  the  heights,  he 
found  his  followers  wavering  and  irrefolute, 
and  flruck  with  a general  panic  on  receiving 
the  news,  that  a large  body  of  troops  from 
Bern  had  reinforced  the  garrifon.  He  ported 
his  follov/ers,  however,  in  an  advantageous 
rttuation ; waiting  with  confiderable  anxiety  till 
his  forces  (hould  be  increafed,  and  an  opportu- 
nity prefent  itfelF  of  commencing  hortilities,  or 
obtaining  a general  amnerty  for  himfelf  and  his 
adherents. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs.  Major  Rihimer  led 
a detachment  of  a hundred  and  eighty  dragoons, 
from  one  of  the  gates  ; while  lieutenant  Froide- 
ville,  at  the  head  of  feventy  men  and  twenty 
dragoons,  fallied  from  another.  The  major, 
driving  the  befiegers  from  a height  which  com- 
manded the  town,  continued  his  march  with  an 
intent  of  attacking  them  in  front,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  about  a cannot-lhot,  reconnoitred 
eight  hundred  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  but  without  artillery.  The  infurgents 
no  fooner  obferved  the  cannon  planted  againft 
them,  and  perceived  that  the  commander  was 
an  officer  of  Bern,  than  they  difpatched  repeated 
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ineflfengers  to  aflfure  him  they  were  only  coL 
levied  to  petition  for  a redrefs  of  grievances, 
and  entreated  him  to  fpare  the  effufion  of  blood* 
Having  received  an  anfwer,_  that  he  would 
undertake  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  if  they 
would  inftantly  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver 
up  Chenaux  ; they  agreed  to  the  firft  point,  but 
refufed  the  fecond.  The  major  continued  to 
enforce  his  demand,  and  gained  time,  until 
lieutenant  Froideville  appeared  unexpedledly  in 
their  rear.  The  two  commanders  repeating 
their  promifes,  that  their  juil:  remonftrances 
ihould  not  be  neglected,  the  whole  troop  fur- 
rendered  themfelves  prifoners.  Four  of  the 
principal  ringleaders  being  fecured,  the  remain- 
der, having  delivered  in  their  names  and  places 
of  abode,  were  permitted  to  retire  without 
moleifation. 

Chenaux,  either  finding  it  impoffible  to  excite 
his  followers  to  fuftain  the  attack,  or  being 
deficient  in  perfonal  courage,  was  among  the 
firfl  who  betook  himfelf  to  flight.  Wander- 
ing from  village  to  village,  he  was,  about  mid- 
night, obferved  near  Pofieux  by  Henry  RofTier 
one  of  his  principal  accomplices.  Roffier,  wil- 
ling to  fave  his  own  life  by  betraying  his  leader, 
ieized  him  by  the  collar,  reproached  him  for 
reducing  the  people  into  rebellion,  and  for 
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cowardice  in  forfaking  them,  andj  with  the 
afliftance  of  Chavaillet  and  Python,  two  other 
infurgents,  wrefted  from  him  a doublc'barrelled 
piftol,  and  condudled  him  towards  Friburgh« 
Chenaux,  fuddenly  difengaging  himfelf,  drew 
out  a knife,  wounded  Roffier  in  feveral 
places,  and  endeavoured  to  efcape  towards 
Pofieux ; but  Roflier  fnatching  a mulket  from 
one  of  his  followers,  foon  overtook  him,  and 
fummoned  him  to  furrender  under  pain  of 
inftant  death.  Chenaux,  deriving  courage  from 
defpair,  attacked  Roffier  with  inconfiderate  fury, 
received  the  aifailant’s  bayonet  in  his  bread,  and 
expired  on  the  fpot. 

The  death  of  the  leader,  the  voluntary  fur- 
render  of  his  principal  affiociates,  and  the  flight 
of  Cadellaz,  put  an  end  to  this  ill-concerted 
enterprife.  Six  hundred  infurgents,  the  only 
remains  of  the  rebels,  were  on  the  next  morning 
obferved  hovering  about  the  capital ; but  learn- 
ing the  fate  of  their  leader,  and  the  furrender 
of  his  followers,  and  being  attacked  by  a corps 
of  grenadiers,  difperfed  without  refiflance. 

But  although  the  infurredlion  was  thus  fup- 
preffied,  and  all  parties  concurred  in  chadifing 
rebellion  ; yet  the  fpirit  of  difcontent  had  fpread 
itfelf  with  top  great  violence  and  rapidity  among 
all  ranks  of  men,  not  to  convince  the  rulers  of 

the  date,  that  the  feeds  of  the  revolt  lay  deeper 
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than  appearances  feemed  to  fugged;.  For  it  was 
obvious,  chat  the  petty  vexations  of  bailifs,  the 
abolition  of  unneceifary  fads  and  feftivals,  and 
the  feeming  violation  of  a few  triding  immu- 
nities, however  exaggerated  by  the  artifices  of 
the  mod  defigning  leaders,  were  not  fudicient 
to  excite  the  people  of  Gruyeres  to  the  defperate 
extremity  of  taking  arms  againd  their  lawful 
lovereigns,  if  government  had  not  been  ex- 
tremely unpopular ; if  feveral  grievances  of  an 
oppredive  nature  had  not  required  to  be 
redreded ; feveral  odious  redri^lions  to  be 
removed,  and  feveral  defers  in  the  conditution 
to  be  remedied.  Induenced  by  thefe  confider- 
ations,  government,  in  a manifedo  idfued  on  the 
1 1 th  of  May,  after  granting  an  amnedy,  except 
to  a few  ringleaders,  found  it  necedary  to  invite 
the  fubjeds  of  all  denominations  to  prefent 
remondrances,  to  make  reprelentations,  and  to 
petition  againd  grievances.  About  the  fame 
time  the  tliree  cantons  of  Bern,  Lucern,  and 
Soleure,  difpatched  deputies  to  Friburgh,  offering 
their  mediation  towards  compofing  the  diffen- 
tions  of  the  republic. 

In  confequence  of  this  manifedo,  many  peti- 
tions and  remondrances  were  prefented  to  the 
great  council,  either  claiming  the  renewal  of 
obfolete  rights,  the  removal  of  certain  redridions. 
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or  the  abolition  of  various  taxes ; demanding 
redrefs  of  grievances,  and  an  amendment  of  the 
conftitution  ; or  complaining  of  an  infringement 
of  popular  franchifes.  As  it  would  be  needlefs 
to  mention  all  the  complaints  and  plans  which 
were  dictated  by  the  fpirit  of  party  and  the 
frenzy  of  innovation,  I fliall  confine  myfelf  to 
three  principal  points  of  difpute,  which  occa- 
fioned  the  moft  violent  altercations ; and  wnich 
would  never  have  been  comproniifed,  had  not 
the  three  mediating  cantons  effetftually  inter- 
fered: I.  The  difqualihcation  of  the  nobility 
from  the  office  of  bannerets  and  fecreis  ; 2,  Ihe 
exorbitant  prerogatives  and  influence  of  the 
fecret  chamber  ; and  3,  The  exclufive  privileges 
of  the  fecret  burghers. 

I.  With  refpedt  to  the  fiiTc  point  in  agitation, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  excluflon  of  the 
noble  families  from  the  charge  of  bannerets  and 
oi  fecrets  appeared  fufficientiy  reafonable;  as  long 
as  the  government  was  democratical,  and  the 
bannerets  were,  according  to  the  ancient  ^char- 
ters, chofen  from  the  people,  and  of  courfe  when 
neither  they,  nor  their  coadjutors,  the  fecreis^ 
could  be  taken  from  the  nobility.  But  when 
the  government  was  changed  from  a democracy 
to  an  ariftocracy,  and  the  municipal  admiiiiflra- 

tion  no  longer  fubfifled  , particularly  when  the 
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troubles  excited  by  the  bannerets,  in 
obliged  the  council  of  two  hundred  to  transfer 
from  the  people  to  themfelves  the  right  of 
appointing  thofe  magiftrates  ; the  difqualification 
of  the  nobility,  which  was  founded  on  democra- 
tical  jealoufy,  ought  to  have  no  longer  fubfifled. 
Their  remonftrances  were  therefore  juft,  and 
would  have  been  ftill  more  reafonable ; if  the 
troubles  of  the  republic  had  not  rendered  them 
dangerous. 

2.  As  to  the  fecond  point  in  quedion  t The 
extenfive  power  and  extraordinary  influence  of 
the  fea^et  chamber  could  not  fail  to  create  jea« 
loufies  and  difcontents  among  all  ranks  of  men* 
For,  on  confidering  the  detail  of  their  preroga- 
tives, as  laid  down  in  the  preceding  letter,  it 
mult  appear,  that  although  the  members  of  that 
committee  enjoyed  no  pofitive  authority  in  en- 
acling  or  annulling  laws;  yet  by  being  the 
depofitaries  of  the  conflitution,  and  the  ultimate 
framers  of  all  decrees  ; hy,  having  the  foie  right 
of  propofmg,  and  a negative  on  all  the  refolu- 
tions  of  the  great  council,  no  motion  could  pafs 
without  their  concurrence,  ft  is  alfo  no  lefs 
obvious,  that  the  power  of  making  regulations 
for  the  iiiteiior  adminiliration  of  their  own, 
affairs,  myflerioiifiy  concealed  from  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  fovereign  council,  might  give  rife 
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to  dangerous  abufes ; that  the  members  of  the 
chamber  eventually  enjoyed,  by  the  power  of 
excluding  from  all  charges,  that  of  nomination ; 
that  by  appointing  to  the  vacancies  in  their  own 
body  it  was  to  be  feared,  what  in  efFe£l  happened, 
that  an  admiffion  into  the  fecret  chauiher  would 
be  chiefly  confined  to  a few  families;  that,  as 
they  filled  up  all  the  eledions  in  the  Council  of 
two  hundred,  thefe  eledions  would  depend  en- 
tirely upon  a few  perfons  who  poflelTed  the  greatefl: 
credit,  and  that  thus  the  government  would 
gradually  tend  to  a narrower  oligarchy. 

3.  The  third  point  in  debate,  namely,  the  ex- 
clufive  privileges  of  the  fecret  burghers,  opened  a 
larger  and  more  dangerous  field  of  contention. 
The  demand  of  the  other  burghers  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  antient  form  of  government,  the  right 
of  admiflion  into  the  Great  Council,  inflead  of 
being  exclufively  confined  to  fecret  burghers, 
fhould  be  extended  to  them,  feemed  to  militate 
againft  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  republic,  and 
to  involve  a total  change  in  the  very  eflence  of 
the  conflitution. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  year  was  employed 
in  agitating  thefe  points  of  difpute ; which  gave 
rife  to  many  political  and  hiflorical  difcufTions, 
and  occafioned  feveral  curious  refearches  into 
the  .origin  of  the  fecret  chamber.^  and  the  rife  of 
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the  diflindion  between  the  fecret  and  other 
burghers.  For  the  purpofe  of  afcertalning  thefe 
queftions,  the  popular  party  demanded  accefs 
to  the  archives  j but  met  with  delays  and  refufals 
on  the  part  of  government,  which  confidered  fuch 
an  inquiry  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  calculated 
to  introduce  factious  innovations  in  the  (late. 

Exafperated  by  repeated  refufals,  the  populace 
began  to  Ihew  figns  of  difcontent,  and  to  aflem- 
ble  in  crowds  at  the  place  where  Chenaux 
was  put  to  death  : they  marched  in  folemn  pro- 
ceffion,  bearing  crolfes  and  colours,  and  chaunt- 
ing  hymns  and  requiems  in  honour  of  this  fiiartyr 
(as  they  called  him)  to  the  religion  and  liberties 
of  his  country.  Thefe  tumultuous  meetings 
would  probably  have  ended  in  another  infur- 
re6fion«  if  the  biihop  of  Laufanne  had  not  for- 
bidden  them^  under  pain  of  excommunication* 
Towards  the  conclufion  of  the  yeai,  oeputies 
from  Bern,  Lucern,  and  Soleure,  arrived  at  FrL 
burgh,  for  the  purpofe  of  compofing  the  dif- 
ferences fubfifting  in  the  capital ; and,  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  burghers,  who  were  no  lefs 
violent  in  favour  of  the  nobles  than  in  ex- 
tending their  own  immunities,  prevailed  upon 
adminiftration  to  repeal  the  difabling  claufe. 
With  refpedf,  however,  to  the  other  fubje^ls  of 
controverfy,  they  conceived  it  dangerous  to  en- 
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Iruft  the  leaders  of  a heated  populace  with  the 
records  of  government,  which  might  be  attended 
with  projeds  of  endfefs  innovation,  and  pro- 
pofed  that  the  Great  Council  Ihould  order  a com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a declaration  fetting  forth  the 
privileges  and  franchifes  of  the  burghers,  and 
that  for  the  future  this  declaration  fliould  be 
confidered  as  a fundamental  code. 

But  although  thefe  effential  points  were  ob- 
tained ; yet  fo  many  fubjecls  of  altercation  dill 
remained,  that  for  feme  time  all  further  plans 
for  compofmg  the  differences  v/ere  fruitlefs. 
The  deputies  repaired  to  Morat,  where  they 
were  employed,  from  the  25th  of  April  1782  to 
the  25th  of  July,  in  hearing  appeals,  revifing 
and  confidering  the  arguments  on  both  Tides, 
and  confulting  on  the  befl;  methods  to  conciliate 
the  two  parties. 

The  burghers  however  diffatisfied  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  arifiocracy,  formed  a refolution  to 
refufe  taking  the  annual  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Great  Council ; nor  were  they  without  great 
difficulty  prevailed  upon,  by  the  three  deputies 
in  perfon  to  perform  the  ufual  homage.  Dif- 
pleafed  neveithelefs,  with  the  deputies  tbem- 
felves,  and  confidering  them  as  partial  to 
adminifiration,  they  delivered  a memorial,  in 
which,  after  reprefenting  their  grievances,  they 
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threatened  to  appeal  to  the  general  diet  of  the 
thirteen  cantons  affembled  at  Frauenfield. 

A meafure  of  fo  alarming  a nature,  tending 
to  produce  a material  change  in  the  principles  of 
the  Helvetic  Union,  was  ftrongly  reprobated  by 
the  members  of  that  confederacy.  For  it  was 
urged  (and  with  great  reafon)  that  by  introducing 
an  innovation  of  fuch  public  notoriety,  the  dlfputes 
between  the  refpe6live  governments  and  their  fub- 
je6ls  would  be  liable  to  become  more  numerous 
and  dangerous,  and  that  in  the  end  each  can- 
ton would  fall  under  the  guardianfhip  of  the  re- 
mainder. On  the  other  hand,  what  rendered  the 
prefent  crifis  ftill  more  alarming  was,  that  the 
court  of  France,  confulted  by  feveral  leading 
members  In  adminiflration,  tendered  her  good 
offices  towards  compofing  the  diflenfions.  And 
although  the  three  cantons  reprobated,  with  con- 
fident dignity,  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 
power,  and  declared  that  Friburgh,  on  accepting 
fuch  a mediation,  ffiould  be  excluded  from  the 
Helvetic  Confederacy ; yet  it  was  apprehended, 
that  on  an  increafe  of  the  troubles,  the  French 
would  find  fome  pretext  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Friburgh,  as  they  V/ere  aCiually  engaged  in 

thofe  of  Geneva. 

Influenced  by  thefe  confiderations,  the  three 
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a fpeedy  conclufion,  prevailed  upon  the- ruling 
party  to  confent  to  feveral  alterations  in  the  con- 
Hitution.  At  length,  after  various  delays,  dif- 
putes,  and  conferences,  the  deputies  -publilhed, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  a manifefto,  declaring,  that 
on  an  impartial  and  diligent  review  of  the  vari- 
ous memorials  and  manifeftos  on  both  fides,  the 
aflertions  of  the  burghers  were  groundlefs,  and 
their  demands  unconftitutional ; that  the  prefent 
form  of  government  had  fubfifted  above  two 
hundred  years,  and  that  the  fupreme  authority 
refided  in  the  members  of  the  Great  Council. 
To  this  declaration  they  added,  that  the  three 
cantons  would  defend  and  prote£l  the  exiding 
form  of  government,  and  would  never  permit  an 
appeal  relating  to  the  amendment  or  alteration 
of  the  conftitution,  to  any  other  powder  than  the 
fupreme  council  of  the  republic  ; that  tribunal 
.being  alone  competent  to  fuch  queftions.  At 
the  fame  time  they  recommended  to  government 
a repeal  of  the  difabling  claufe,  which  excluded 
the  nobility  from  the  office  of  banneret  or  fecret  ; 
to  admit  fome  new  families  into  the  fecref 
burgherffiip  ; to  hear  and  redrefs  any  remaining 
grievances,  and  to  corre<5l  any  . defeds  in  the 
conftitution. 

This  declaration,  being  accepted  by  govern- 
ment, was  read,  on  the  28th  of  July,  to  th^ 
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burghers  alTembled  in  their  refpedlive  tribes ; but 
feveral  among  them  protefting  formally  againft 
it,  the  three  principal  ringleaders  of  this  oppofi- 
tion  were  baniflied,  their  protefts  difregarded, 
and  tranquillity  reflored. 

Soon  after  this  final  pacification,  the  Great 
Council  pafifed  feveral  ads  for  the  redrefs  of 
grievances,  removed  fome  burdens  and  ufages 
which  had  been  the  objedi  of  general  complaint, 
and  amended  the  conftitution  in  the  following 
points  : i.  A perfed  equality  is  eflablifhed  be- 
tween the  fecret  burghers ; the  antient  nobles  are 
no  longer  difqualified  from  holding  the  office  of 
bannerets  or  fecret but  do  not  enjoy  any  prece- 
dence in  confequence  of  their  titles,  which  in  all 
ads  and  deeds  within  the  canton  of  Friburgh 
are  omitted.  In  return,  all  the  fecret  burghers 
are,  without  diftindion  of  perfons,  efteemed 
equally  noble.  2.  Sixteen  new  families  have 
been  admitted  into  the  fecret  burgherffiip,  which 
addition  nearly  completes  the  number  of  a hun- 
dred families,  and  it  is  further  enaded,  that  on 
the  extindion  of  any  three  families,  an  equal 
number  fhall  be  eleded  without  delay.  3.  The 
vacancies  in  the  fixty,  inftead  of  being  indilcri- 
minately  fupplied  from  the  members  of  the  two 
hundred  at  large,  are  now  filled  up  according 
feniorityx 

4.  Bi^t 
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4.  But  the  great  and  principal  alteration  in 
the  form  of  government,  refpeQs  the  new  con- 
ftitution  of  the  fecret  chamber  ; which  is  changed 
in  the  following  important  points. 

I.  The  members  of  that  committee,  inflead 
of  being  nominated  by  a majority  of  voices  in 
their  own  body,  are  now  taken  from  the  fixty, 
and  chofen  by  blind  ballot.  The  candidates  are 
no  longer  under  the  neceffity  of  being  prefented 
by  a member  of  the  fecret  chamber  ; but,  on  ad» 
drefling  themfelves  to  their  banneret^  the  latter  is 
obliged  to  deliver  in  their  names  to  the  fecret 
chamber.  As  each  vacancy  is  fupplied  from  the 
particular  tribe  in  which  it  happens,  this  altera- 
tion mud:  reduce  the  candidates  to  three  or  four: 
in  order,  alfo,  to  prevent  cabal  or  corruption, 
if  there  diall  be  only  one  candidate,  he  is  not 
necedarily  elecl:ed  j but  it  muH  be  decided  by 
lot,  whether  he  fhall  be  chofen  or  rejefted,  and 
if  there  fhould  be  a majority  of  ballots  for  th/ 
negative,  he  mud:  wait  till  the  fubfequent  year, 
before  he  can  have  another  chance  of  being  ap- 
pointed. Each  member,  on  his  eledion,  diall 
pay  no  more  than  f,  i 10  s,  to  each  banneret 
and  fecret ; and  the  money  fhall  be  delivered  to 
the  fecretary,  and  by  him  be  equally  diftributed. 
2.  Neither  father  and  fon,  nor  two  brothers,  nor 
jnore  than  two  perfons  bearing  the  fame  name, 
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fliall  be  admitted  at  the  fame  time  into  the'y^’- 
cret  chamber,  3.  The  members  flill  retain  the 
right  of  filling  up  all  the  vacancies  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  two  hundred,  with  the  ufual  provifions, 
that  the  candidates  fliall  be  twenty  years  of  age  i 
and  that  the  promotion  fliall  take  place  every 
two  years.  It  is  further  decreed,  that,  on  oath, 
under  pain  of  deprivation,  no  more  than  1200 
crowns  ^ fliall  be  received  for  the  nomination ; 
and  that  the  faid  fum,  inftead  of  being  folely  ap- 
propriated to  the  perfon  who  is  to  appoint,  fhall 
now  be  delivered  to  the  fecretary,  to  be  by  him 
equally  diflributed  among  the  four  bannerets, 
when  either  of  them  fhall  eledl,  or  among  the 
members  ol  the  fecret  chamber^  belonging  to 
the  tiibe  in  which  there  is  a vacancy,  when  the 
turn  devolves  upon  either  of  them  f.  It  is  more- 
over added,  that  if  the  perfon  prefented  by  a 
banneret,  or  a fecret^  fliall  be  rejedled  by  two. 
thirds  of  the  chamber,  another  may  be  prefented  ; 
but  if  the  fecond  is  reje.6led,  the  right  of  pre- 
fentatlon  fhall  be  transferred  to  the  banneret,  or 
fecrct^  next  in  rank  of  the  fame  tribe.  It  is  alfo 
flipulated  on  oath,  that  all  promifes  of  exchang- 

Of  25  bach  each,  the  whole  fum  /’•  171  13  j-.  \q  d, 
•f  Each  banneret  to  nominate  the  firft  vacancy  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  then  each  fecret  by  rotation,  according  to 
ieniority,  in  his  particular  tribe. 
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Ing  prefentations,  or  fimilar  engagements,  fhall 
not  be  valid  for  the  future  ; thofe  only  excepted, 
which  are  now  abfolutely  fubfifling,  and  which 
concern  either  a fon  of  the  contrading  party,  or 
a perfon  whofe  name  is  fpecihed.  4.  The  power 
of  excluding  perfons  from  the  principal  charges 
of  government,  is  hill  referved  to  them ; but 
they  are  exhorted  to  ufe  it  with  great  precau- 
tion and  care.  5.  The  interpofition  of  a negative, 
exercifed  by  a fmgle  banneret,  is  no  longer  fuf- 
ficient  to  reject  a motion  in  the  great  council. 
The  oppofition,  in  order  to  render  it  valid,  mud 
now  be  founded  on  a precife  law,  and  unani- 
moully  approved  by  the  four  bannerets : but  if 
one  (hall  dilTent,  it  is  then  referred  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  two  hundred,  which  (liall  decide,  by  a ma- 
jority of  two  thirds,  whether  the  negative  fhall 
be  confirmed  or  rejected.  6.  The  power  of  pro- 
pofing,  formerly  vefled  only  in  the  ferret  chamber^ 
is  now  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  fixty  ; and  the  mode  of  deliberating  on 
fuch  propofitions  and  motions,  is  attended  with 
forms  more  or  lefs  complicated,  as  the  objed  is 
more  or  lefs  important.  In  all  inflances  the  laws 
are  prepared  and  finally  drawn  up  by  the  fecret 
chamber.  7.  The  fecrets  fliall  take  an  oath  be- 
fore the  bannerets  as  delegates  of  the  Great 
Council,  to  obey  all  the  ordinances  of  that  af- 
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fembly,  and  to  obferve  the  prefent  articles,  with- 
out retrenching  or  adding  to  them.  And  it  is 
further  ordered,  that  no  alterations  fhall  be  made 
in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  fecret  chamher^ 
unlefs  approved  by  three  fourths  of  their  own 
body,  and  by  two  thirds  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil 


* On  confidering  tlie  recent  difturbances,  tlie  niini» 
ber  of  the  difaffedled,  and  the  exclufive  privileges  of 
the  fecret  burghers,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that 
the  French  would  have  found  more  adherents  in  this 
canton,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzerland ; but  the 
reverfe  was  the  truth.  No  innovation  was  made  in  the 
conhkution  before  the  furrender  of  the  town ; and  the 
magiftrates  fhewed  lefs  Inclination  than  the  people  to  re- 
fill the  French.  On  the  fame  night  in  which  Soleure  was 
invelled,  a column  of  the  French  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Pigeon  marched  towards  Fribiirgh, 
fiirprifed  the  outpohs,  and  fummoned  the  magiftrates, 
wdio  were  roufed  from  fleep  by  this  unexpected  attack,  to 
an  immediate  furrender,  while  the  French  adherents  in 
the  town  felzed  the  arfenal.  The  magiftrates  Inclined 
to  capitulate,  were  deterred  by  the  influx  of  4000  pea- 
fants  who  flocked  Into  the  town,  recovered  the  arfenal j 
and  with  1500  Bernefe  troops,  prepared  to  defend  it  to 
the  lall  extremity.  A melTage  being  difpatched  to 
General  Pigeon  that  the  magiftrates,  overpowered  by 
the  people,  could  not  offer  a capitulation,  fome  fiiells 
were  thrown  into  the  town,  feveral  houfes  fet  on  fire, 
a breach  made  in  the  walls,  and  (he  French  prepared 
£0  ftorm  the  place.  The  troops  of  Bern,  perceiving  the 

untenable 
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Cheefe  of  Gruyeres — Hermitage  near  Friburgh. 

HE  canton  of  Friburgh  contains  a fmall 
portion  of  arable  land^  but  abounds  in  paf- 
tures ; accordingly,  its  principal  articles  of  ex- 
portation cor^fifl  in  horned  cattle,  cheefe,  butter, 
and  hides. 

The  cheefe,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
Gruyeres,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities, 
is  made  on  a chain  of  mountains  about  ten  lea- 
gues in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  extending 
from  the  bailliage  of  Schwartzenburgh  to  the 
dhlrias  of  Vevay  and  Aigle  in  the  canton  of 
Bern.  All  the  cheefe,  though  made  in  the  fame 
manner,  is  not  of  the  fame  quality  j a difference 
probably  arifing  from  the  diverfity  of  the  foil ; 


untenable  ftate  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  timidity  of 
the  magiftrates,  marched  out  with  3*^  cannon,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  4000  peafants,  without  being  molefted 
by  the  enemy.  The  town  was  inilantly  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  a provifional  government  elected  by  the  dif- 
ftricts  of  Friburgh  fuperfeded  the  former  magiftracy. 
Flanta,  vol.  II.  p.424. 
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the  fame  plants  not  growing  at  all  heights,  and 
the  lower  paftures,  called  gites^  being  not  in  fuch 
eftimation  for  their  goodnefs  as  thofe  in  the  moft 
elevated  fituations. 

The  whole  didriiSl  is  divided  into  greater  or 
leliTer  farms,  which  the  proprietors  let  out  in 
leafes  of  three  or  fix  years,  at  the  annual  rate  of 
1 6 * to  I 10  s.  during  five  months  for  each 

cow,  according  to  the  nature  or  elevation  of  the 
ground : the  lower  paftures,  though  not  of  the 
beft  quality,  are  the  deareft,  becaufe  being  fooner 
freed  from  the  fnow,  and  later  covered  with 
it,  they  afford  food  to  the  cattle  for  a longer 
tfme. 

Each  farmer,  having  rented  a mountain,  hires 
from  the  different  peafants  in  the  canton  from 
forty  to  fixty  cows,  from  the  15th  of  May  to 
the  8th  of  0£lober,  and  pays  at  the  rate  of  from 

I 6 s,  to  £.  1 13  6d,  per  head  ; each  cow 

upon  an  average  yields  daily  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  quarts  of  milk,  and  fupplies  two 
hundred  pounds  f of  cheefe  during  the  five 
months.  On  the  eighteenth  of  Odober  the  far- 
mer reftores  the  cows  to  the  different  proprietors, 

* This  letter  was  written  in  1 796,  fince  which  period 
perhaps  the  prices  are  altered. 

f Each  pound  contains  feventeen  ounces  and  a frac- 
tion. 

The 
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The  cattle  are  then  paftured  in  the  meadows 
which  have  been  twice  mowed,  until  the  loth  or 
nth  of  November,  when,  on  account  of  the 
fnow,  they  are  ufiially  removed  to  the  ffablesj 
and  fed  during  winter  on  hay  and  aftergrafs. 

As  the  mountains  in  the  canton  of  Friburgh 
afford  paflure  for  at  lead  1 5,000  cows,  it  may  be 
eflimated  that  they  annually  fupply  about  30,000 
hundred  weight  of  cheefe  fit  for  exportation  5 
befide  2,000  or  3,000  after  their  return  from 
the  mountains,  exclufive  of  a thinner  fort,  which 
is  made  in  various  parts  of  the  canton.  The 
cheefes  fit  for  exportation  weigh  from  forty  to 
fixty  pounds  each,  and  are  fold  from  i 17  x- 
to  £.  2 per  hundred  weight.  Befide  the  cows 
which  are  paftured  during  fummer  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  canton  contains  about  12,000  belong- 
ing to  the  landholders,  which  fupply  their  fa» 
mil'ies  with  milk. 

The  buildings  neceffary  for  making  cheefe 
confift  of  a chalet  or  cottage,  which  contains  a 
room  with  a furnace  for  boiling  the  milk,  a cel- 
lar where  the  milk  is  preferved,  and  a ftable 
for  fixty  or  feventy  cows ; near  it  is  a kind  of 
dairy-room,  kept  in  an  equal  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, where  the  cheefes  are  every  day  turned 
and  falted.  The  thicknefs  of  the  vat,  in  which 
each  cheefe  is  preffed,  is  about  four  inches. 

The 
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The  calks  for  exportation  contain  ten  cheefes^ 
excepting  thofe  deftined  for  Italy,  which  hold 
only  three,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  by  mules 
acrofs  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  cheefes  well 
packed  up  bear  the  tranfport  into  the  moll;  dif- 
tant  countries ; they  ought  to  be  kept  In  a damp 
place,  and  frequently  waflied  with  white  wine, 
to  preferve  them  from  infeds.  When  the  cows 
return  from  the  mountains,  a fpecies  of  cream 
cheefe  is  made  in  autumn,  and  even  In  winter  j 
it  is  much  efleeined,  and  is  dearer  than  that 
of  Gruyeres.  The  greater  part  of  the  fait  ufed 
on  thefe  occafions  is  drawn  from  Franche  Comte, 
a fmall  quantity  from  Lorraine  and  Bavaria,  but 
its  quality  is  much  inferior.  The  confumption 
of  the  whole  canton,  for  all  purpofes,  is  at  lead 
120,000  hundred  w^eight,  of  which  15,000  is 
drawn  from  Franche  Comte. 

A great  number  of  mares,  foals,  and  horned 
cattle,  are  annually  railed  in  the  canton  : the 
oxen  of  three  or  four  years  old  are  fold  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  In  the  country  of  Neuchatel, 
and  in  Franche  Comte.  Upon  an  average  it  may 
be  edimated  that  the  canton  of  Friburgh  an-*, 
nually  iupplies  padure  for  37,000  cows  and  oxen. 

In  our  route  from  Friburgh  to  Bern,  we  made 
a fmall  circuit  to  the  village  of  Neuneck,  to  an 
hermitage,  that  lies  about  a league  from  Fri- 
burgh ; 
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burgh  ; and  which  has  been  highly  extolled  by 
travellers  on  account  of  its  fingularity.  It  is 
formed  in  the  folid  rock,  and  was  the  work  of 
two  men ; as  fuch,  it  is  an  aftonifhing  perform- 
ance, but,  in  any  other  refpefl,  is  fcarcely  w^orth 
vifiting.  In  the  lad  century  a hermit  fcooped 
out  a hollow  in  this  rock,  juft  fufficient  to  lie  at 
full  length ; but  his  fucceifor  defiring  a more 
commodious  maiifion,  hewed,  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountain,  a chapel,  feveral  apartments,  and 
flair-cafes.  The  length  of  the  whole  is  above 
four  hundred  feet  ; one  room  is  ninety  feet  long, 
and  twenty  broad ; the  fteeple  of  the  chapel,  if 
it  may  be  fo  called,  is  eighty  feet  high,  and  the 
chimney  of  the  kitchen  ninety. 

The  hermit  who  perforated  this  habitation, 
was  near  thirty  years  engaged  in  the  work. 
What  a wade  of  time  and  induftry  ! But  fuch  is 
the  folly  of  fequeflered  fuperflition,  that,  for 
want  of  better  occupations,  it  frequently  has  re» 
courfe  to  laborious  trifles.  The  fituation  of  the 
hermitage  is  extremely  beautiful : the  rock  hangs 
over  the  river  Sane,  which  meandering  between 
two  chains  of  hills  covered  with  wood,  fills  all 
the  valley  beneath.  The  prefent  hermit  is  a 
German ; and  with  him  lives  an  old  foldier. 

From  this  hermitage  to  Neuneck  (where 
the  canton  of  Bern  commences)  the  country 
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is  rich  and  finely  wooded ; on  our  right  we 
had  a diftant  view  of  rugged  rocks,  the  fnowy 
alps  rifmg  above  them  and  clofing  the  profped. 
The  fun  was  now  declining : the  various  tints  of 
the  evening,  the  purple  gleam  upon  the  naked 
rocks,  and  the  rays  of  the  fetting-fun  upon  the 
glaciers,  which  feemed  to  glow  almoft  into  tranf- 
parency,  cafl  fuch  a beautiful  radiance  over  this 
magnificent  fcene,  as  even  the  luminous  pencil  of 
Apelles  himfelf,  who  is  faid  to  have  painted 
qu(Z  pingi  non  pojfimt^  fulgura  ^ fulgetra 
would  in  vain  have  attempted  to  imitate. 

I am,  &c. 

* “ Things  which  cannot  be  painted,  thunder  and 
Ughtningd’  Vid.  Plin.  H.  N.  lib.  35.  c.  10. 
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Town  and  Ganion  of  Bern, 

Bern,  Septr  16. 

'I’  WAS  much  flruck,  on  entering  into  Bern, 
with  its  fingular  neatnefs  and  beauty.  The 
principal  ftreets  are  broad  and  long,  not  (Iraight, 
but  gently  curved  : the  houfes  are  mofily  uni- 
form, built  of  a greyifh  (lone  upon  arcades. 
Through  the  middle  of  the  llreets  runs  a lively 
ftream  of  the  cleareO;  water,  in  a i'lone  channel, 
while  feveral  fountains  are  not  lefs  ornamental 
to  the  place  than  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  river  Aar  almofl  furrounds  the  town, 
winding  its  courfe  over  a rocky  bed  much 
below  the  level  of  the  ftreets,  and  for  a con- 
fiderable  way  forming  by  its  ileep  and  craggy 
banks  a kind  of  natural  rampart.  The  cathe- 
dral, a noble  pile  of  Gothic  architefture,  (lands 
upon  a platform  raifed  from  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  commands  a mod  extenfive  view.  The 
adjacent  country  is  richly  cultivated,  and  agree- 
ably diverfified  with  hills,  lawns,  wood,  and 
^water  ; the  river  flows  rapidly  below,  and  an 
Vo  I.,  n.  abrupt 
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abrupt  chain  of  rugged  and  fnow-capt  alps 
bounds  the  diflant  horizon.  Such  an  aflem-' 
blage  of  wild  and  beautiful  objects  would,  in 
any  place,  prefent  a mod  flriking  profpe6: ; but 
the  effe6l  is  greatly  heightened  when  feen  from 

the  midft  of  a large  town. 

According  to  the  native  hidorians,  Bern  was 
built  by  Berchtold  the  Fifth,  duke  of  Zaeringen, 
and  was,  from  its  foundation,  an  imperial  city. 
Upon  his  death  in  1218,  the  emperor  Frederic 
the  Second  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  con- 
dderable  piivileges,  and  compiled  a code,  which 
forms  the  balis  of  their  prefent  civil  law.  The 
liberty  which  this  city  enjoyed,  attracted  many 
peffons  from  the  adjacent  country,  who  found 
a fure  afylum  from  the  oppreffion  of  the  nobles. 
Although  Bern  from  its  foundation  was  engaged 
in  perpetual  w^ars  with  its  neighbours,  and  for 
fome  time  with  the  houfe  of  Audria ; yet  it 
continued  to  aggrandife  itfelf  by  degrees,  and 
confiderably  enlarged  its  territory.  In  the 
year  1353,  Bern  acceded  to  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy ; and  poiTeired  fuch  powei , even  at 
that  early  period,  as  to  obtain  the  fecond  rank 
among  the  Swifs  cantons.  Since  the  acquifition 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  domains  of  this  canton 
form  nearly  the  third  part  of  Switzerland,  and 

about  the  fourth  of  the  adtual  population  5 it  con- 
tains 
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tains  about  370,000  fouls,  exclufive  of  11,000 
in  the  capital.  At  the  introduclion  of  the 
reformation  in  1528,  government  acquired  a 
large  increafe  of  revenue  by  fecularizing  the 
ecclefiadical  poiTeffions.  At  the  fame  period, 
the  whole  canton  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital ; and  the  reformed  religion  was  perma- 
nently ellablifhed. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  two  great  divi- 
fions ; the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  German 
dilfricl.  The  Pays  de  Vaud  having  been  con- 
quered from  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  and  the  Ger- 
man diftritfl  from  the  dates  of  the  empire  j juftice 
is  adminiflered,  and  taxes  regulated  in  each  by 
peculiar  laws  and  cudoms.  Each  of  thefe  divi- 
fions  has  its  treafurer  and  chamber  of  appeal 
refident  in  the  capital  : the  chamber  of  appeal 
belonging  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud  judges  in  the  laft 
refort ; but  the  inhabitants  of  the  German 
didricl  may  appeal  to  the  fovereign  council. 

The  fociety  is  extremely  agreeable,  and 
foreigners  are  received  with  great  eafe  and 
politenefs.  The  men  do  not  meet  in  feparate 
focieties ; and  the  women  are  the  life  and  orna- 
ment of  their  daily  affemblies,  which  begin  about 
four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  continue  till 
eight,  when  the  parties  ufually  retire  to 
their  refpeflive  houfes.  Dancing  is  a frequent 
amufement  at  Bern  5 there  is  a public  ball  every 

0^2  fortnight  9 
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fortnlglit ) and  in  winter  fcarcely  an  evening 
paffes  without  one.  Thefe  diverfions  com- 
mence  at  fo  early  an  hour  as  five  in  the  after- 
noon, on  account  of  a ftanding  order  of  govern- 
ment, which  prohibits  their  continuance  after 
eleven.  Englilh  country  dances  are  ufually 
introduced,  but  the  walfe,  (which  is  a fpecies  of 
allemande,)  the  favourite  dance  of  the  natives,  is 
tnoft  common ; the  parties  arrange  themfelves 
in  diftinff  couples,  and  follow  each  other  in  a 
circular  direflion,  the  gentleman  turning  his 
partner  with  great  velocity.  Ihe  life  and  fpirit 
of  their  dances  ftrike  an  Englifliman  with  afto- 
nilhment,  and  can  fcarcely  be  conceived  by 
thofe  who  have  never  feen  them.  Ihe  gaiety 
of  the  parties  is  Hill  more  enlivened  during  the 
fummer  months,  when  the  natives  refort  to  a 
garden  near  the  town,  and  dance  ^ under  an 
open  pavilion  amid  fcenes  of  rural  feftivity.  The 
foreigner  who  prefers  the  conftant  intercourfe  of 
company  to  a more  tranquil  fociety,  wull  chufe 
the  refidence  of  Bern  rather  than  that  of  any 

other  town  in  Switzerl2.nd. 

There  is  but  little  trade  in  the  capital : fome 

few  manufadures  indeed  (chiefly  of  linen  and 

filk)  have  been  eftabliflied  but  are  carried  on 

by  thofe  only,  who  have  no  profped  of  being 

admitted  into  the  fovereign  council.  For  thofe 

families 
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families  who  enjoy  any  influence  in  public  alFairs 
v/ould  hold  themfeives  degraded,  by  engaging 
in  commerce  ; and  as  offices  of  the  (late,  except 
bailliages,  are  in  general  not  very  profitable, 
nor  indeed  numerous,  many  enter,  as  their  foie 
refource,  into  foreign  armies.  One  general 
advantage,  however,  is  derived  from  this  anti- 
commercial  fpirit : the  members  of  governraeiit 
not  being  interefted  in  laying  reftri<5lions  on 
trade,  do  not,  as  at  Zuric  and  Bafle,  confine 
the  exclufive  right  of  eflabliflring  manufaffures 
to  the  burghers  of  the  capital ; but  wifely 
extend  that  permiffion  to  all  their  fubjeOis, 
without  dillinclion.  From  this  circomflance, 
in  conjunftion  with  the  mildnefs  and  wifdoni 
of  government,  arifes  that  comfortable  Rate, 
and  even  affluence,  which  peculiarly  diftin- 
guiflres  the  peafantry  in  the  whole  canton  of 
Bern ; to  the  natural  refult  of  thefe  wife  regu- 
lations may  be  reafonably  imputed  the  attach- 
ment to  government  particularly  obfervable  in 
the  German  diftricd 

It 


* No  fubjefts  ever  diiplayed  more  attaGhment  to  tlielr 
government,  than  the  peafants  of  this  canton ; and 
many  inftances  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  Bern,  wlien  they 
flocked  in  crowds  to  the  capital*  to  offer  their  affiilance 
in  fuppreffing  all  attempts  to  make  innovations  in  the 

conftitution. 


It  Is  remarkable,  that  the  peafants,  who  have 
acquired  opulence  either  by  manufaclures  or 

agriculture^ 


conftitution.  This  unvaried  attachment  to  the  former 
government  is  a fufficient  eulogy  of  its  mildnefs  and 
equity,  and  affords  a decifive  anfwer  to  all  the  reproaches 
of  tyrannical  oligarchy,  urged  by  a few  difaffefted  per- 
fons,  and  exaggerated  by  the  French. 

The  addrefs  of  the  fifty  delegates  chofen  by  the  people 
to  affift  the  fupreme  council  in  amending  the  conftitii- 
tion,  bears  the  moft  honourable  teftimony  to  the  wlfdom 
and  integrity  of  government : 

“ It  was  to  fatlsfy  your  views,  that,  as  foon  as  we 
had  taken  our  places  in  the  aflembly  of  the  government, 
alterations  were  propofed  to  us,  which  appeared  ufeful 
to  the  general  good  of  the  country,  and  fuitable  to  cir- 
cumftances.  We  have  fupporled  thofe  propofitions  with 
firmnefs,  as  you  entrufted  to  us  the  care  of  co- operating 
as  we  fiiould  judge  necefiary  for  the  fafety  of  the  country. 

‘‘  If  it  be  true  that  our  conftitution  was  not  exempt 
from  abufes,  which  human  weaknefs  renders  almoft 
infeparable  from  governments,  how  many  have  already 
difappeared  through  the  wlfdom  and  prudence  of  the 
adminiftration  ? Did  we  not  poffefs,  in  the  fulleft 
extent,  the  fccurity  of  perfoiis  and  property,  the  two 
moft  precious  advantages  of  civil  fociety  ? Can  the 
adminiftration  be  accufed  of  a fingle  deviation  from 
juftice  ? Can  the  members  of  our  government  be  re- 
proached with  the  lead  inclination,  that  could  look  like 
corruption  ? Could  the  treafures  of  the  ftate  be  admi* 
liiftered  with  a flrider  refponfibility,  with  greater  eco- 
nomy ^ 
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agriculture,  feldoni  quit  their  fituation ; they 
continue  in  the  fame  habits  which  they  con« 
tra^^ed  in  the  earlier  period  of  life,  and,  how- 
ever wealthy,  never  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage  but  to  perfons  of  their  own  defcrip- 
tion. 

The  public  buildings  are  conftrudled  in  a 
noble  fimplicity  of  flyle,  and  announce  the 
riches  and  grandeur  of  the  republic.  The  arfe» 
nal  contains  arms  for  fixty  thoufand  men,  and  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  cannon,  which  are  call 
in  the  town.  The  granary,  an  excellent  4nfli- 
tution,  fimilar  to  that  of  Zuric,  always  contains 


nomy  ? And  if  the  fertility  of  a parched  and  rocky  foil, 
if  the  profperity  of  a loyal  nation,  that  has  preferved  the 
ancient  purity  of  its  manners,  be  mod  certain  proofs  of 
the  goodnefs  of  its  government,  is  it  not  yourfelves  who 
render  this  glorious  teftimony  to  the  fuprerae  pov/er  ? 
Woe  be  to  you,  if  ever  you  can  forget  it  !’■ 

The  heroic  intrepidity  of  the  peafants,  who  volun- 
tarily facrificed  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  conifitution, 
notwithflanding  the  irrefolution  of  the  government, 
plainly  proves  that  thefe  fenlirnents  were  indelibly  im- 
preffed  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  progrefs  of  the  fatal  revolution  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  and  diffolution  of  the  government,  are  related 
in  the  introdu(5tory  account  of  the  conqueft  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

0^4  a large 
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a large  provifion  of  corn,  fupplied  in  con* 
fequence  of  particular  treaties  by  France  and 
Holland. 

The  charitable  inflitutions  are  numerous, 
liberal,  and  well  direded.  The  hofpitals  are 
in  general  large,  clean,  and  airy  ; and,  in  the 
alms-houfe  for  the  reception  of  fifty  poor  citi- 
zens, is  a curious  edablirnment  fimilar  to  one 
which  I noticed  at  Bade.  DidrefTed  travellers 
are  treated  with  a meal  and  a lodging,  if  at 
night,  and  receive  fixpence  on  their  departure  ; 
if  fick  or  wounded,  they  are  maintained  till  their 
recovery. 

The  houfe  of  corredion,  which,  when  the 
benevolent  Mr.  Howard  vifited  Bern,  was  in  fo 
deplorable  a date,  h now  extremely  w'ell  regu- 
lated, and  refleds  great  honour  on  M,  Manuel, 
member  of  the  Great  Council,  to  whofe 
care  and  attention  this  falutary  change  is 
chiefly  owing.  Formerly  all  delinquents,  with- 
out didiiidion,  were  confined  together ; but 
‘are  now  feparated  : two  houfes  are  eda- 
'blidied,  one  called  the  Houfe  of  Corredion  for 
greater  crimes,  and  the  other  the  Houfe  of 
Labour  for  mifdemeanors.  The  prifoners  are 
aifo  difcriminated  by  the  appellations  of  brown 
and  blue  from  the  colour  of  their  clothes,  with 

which 
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which  they  are  fupplied  gratis  during  the  teim 
of  their  confinement  ^ the  bi  own  colour  is 
appropriated  to  the  houfe  of  coire^llon^  the 
blue  to  the  houfe  of  labour.  The  men  and 
women  are  lodged  in  ieparate  apartments.  Both 
are  conflantly  employed,  fometimes  in  cleaning 
the  ftreets,  and  other  fervile  occupations ; at 
other  times  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  inflrudled  in  various  trades,  which  may 
affift  them  in  gaining  a maintenance  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  they  were 
fentenced  to  hard  labour.  By  thefe  means  the 
expence  of  the  eflablifhment  is  nearly  fupported, 
and  an  honed  livelihood  affured  to  thofe  v/ho 
would  otherwife  prove  ufelefs  or  pernicious 
members  of  fociety. 

There  are  four  tables,  at  which  the  refpedlive 
feats  are. a mark  of  didinQion  appropriated  to 
good  behaviour,  and  a larger  or  leffer  fhare  of 
provifion  is  didributed  to  each  in  proportion  to 
their  indudry.  After  earning  their  food,  the 
prifoners  in  the  houfe  of  labour  receive  ten  per 
cent.,  thofe  in  the  houfe  of  corredlion  eight  per 
cent.,  for  their  extra  work. 

Public  judice  is  wifely  and  impartially  admi- 
nidered ; and  the  torture,  which  had  for  fome 
time  fallen  into  difufe,  is  now  formally  aboliftied 
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by  a public  ad  of  government.  This  humane 
and  juft  ad  forms  a diftinguifhed  aera  in  the 
hiftory  of  Swifs  jurifprudence ; as  the  example  of 
fo  powerful  and  wife  a government  cannot  fail 
of  having  a general  inflaeiice  ; and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  the  prelude  to  the  abolition 
of  torture  throughout  Switzerland, 

1 he  folemnity  ufed  in  palling  capital  fentence 
on  a criminal,  deferves  to  be  mentioned  and 
imitated.  The  trial  being  finiihed,  the  prifoner 
is  informed  of  his  condemnation  by  the  Grand 
Saiitier^  or  lieutenant  of  the  police,  and  attended 
by  two  clergymen,  who  prepare  him  for  death. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  execution,  a large 
fcaffold,  covered  with  a black  canopy,  is  con- 
ftruded  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  ftreet. 
The  avoyer,  with  a fceptre  in  his  hand,  is 
feated  on  an  elevated  kind  of  throne  between 
two  f^nators,  and  attended  by  the  chancellor 
and  lieutenant  of  the  police,  holding  an  iron 
flick,  called  the  rod  of  bloody  all  habited  in 
their  official  robes.  The  criminal  being  brought 
to  the  foot  of  the  fcaffold  without  chains,  the 
chancellor  reads  aloud  the  fentence  of  condemn* 
ation,  at  the  conclufion  of  which  the  avoyer 
bids  the  executioner  approach,  who  inftantly 
binds  the  arms  of  the  culprit,  and  leads  him  ta 
the  place  of  execution. 
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The  public  library  is  a faiall  but  well-chofen 
colleftion,  containing  20,000  volumes,  a ca* 
blnet  of  Swifs  coins  and  medals,  and  many 
curious  manufcripts,  of  which  M.  Sinner,  a 
man  of  great  erudition,  has  publlfiied  a judi-p 
cious  catalogue.  He  has  not  only  fet  forth 
their  titles,  and  afcertained  their  age,  but  has 
alfo  given  a general  and  fuccin^  account  of 
their  refpecllve  fubjeifis,  and  from  many  has 
publiflied  extracts  equally  curious  and  intereft Ing. 
Among  thefe  MSS.  are  fome  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  confiding  of  feveral  fongs  and  ro- 
mances of  the  Troubadours,  written  in  that 
and  the  preceding  ages,  which  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  thofe  who  are  converfant  in  that  fpecies 
of  ancient  poetry. 

Learning  is  neither  fo  univerfally  encouraged, 
nor  fo  fuccefsfully  cultivated  here  as  at  Zuric  y 
the  academical  ftudies  are  principally  diredled  to 
thofe  branches  of  knowledge  more  eflentially 
neceffary  for  entering  into  the  church.  The 
fociety  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  is  almoft 
the  only  eftablifhment  diredly  .tending . to  pro- 
mote the  arts  and  fciences,  but  meets  with  little 
countenance  from  government. 
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0£lober  1786. 

I FEEL  a very  feiifible  fatisfa^lion  on  addingj 
that  this  enlightened  government  no  longer 
merits  the  reproach  of  not  fufficiently  encou- 
raging literature;  it  is  now  awakened  from 
its  former  lethargy,  and  begins  to  perceive  that 
it  is  the  intereft  of  every  wife  ftate  to  efleem 
and  protect  the  fciences.  The  magiflrates  have 
lately  piirchafed  and  appropriated  a large  man- 
fion  for  the  public  library,  increafed  the  collec- 
tion of  books,  and  procured  from  England  an 
extenfive  apparatus  for  experimental  philofophy. 

Among  other  undertakings,  a new  map  of 
the  canton  is  now  preparing  under  their  aufpices, 
by  the  profeffor  of  experimental  philofbphy,  a 
great  defideratiim  in  the  geography  of  Switzer- 
land, as  the  alps  of  the  canton  are  incorredly 
delineated  in  all  the  maps  which  have  fallen  under 
my  obfervaticn.  I am  alfo  happy  to  add,  that 
the  Reverend  M.  Wyttenbach  has  lately  infti- 
tuted  a literary  fociety  for  the  promotion  of 
phyfics  and  natural  hillory  in  general,  and  that 
of  Sv^itzerland  in  particular.  In  January  1788, 
this  fociety  confided  of  ten  members  refident  at 
Bern,  of  whom  feveral  poffefs,  and  others  are 

forming^ 


forming,  colle£lIons  agreeable  to  the  plan  of  the 
inhitution.  The  members  have  eftabhlhed 
regular  correfpondence  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  readily  anfwer  the  inquiries  of 
foreign  naturalifts,  relating  to  the  natural 
hiftory  of  this  country.  An  inilitution  founded 
on  fuch  liberal  and  extenfive  principles,  and 
having  one  objed  principally  in  view,  cannot 
fail  to  render  ' the  mod  effentiai  fervice  to 

fcience. 
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Government  of  Bern. 

W"  ERE  I to  attempt  entering  into  a minute 
difquirnion  concerning  the  government 
of  Bern,  my  letter  would  not  only  exceed  its 
proper  limits,  but  would  hardly  be  contained 
within  the  extent  of  an  ordinary  pamphlet.  I 
am  perfuaded,  therefore,  you  will  readily  excufe 
me  from  putting  your  patience  to  fo  tedious  a 
trial  ; but  you  will  probably  think  me  very 

incQurdtent  indeed,  if,  after  having  already 
' ’ ^ defcended 
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defccnded  into  lefs  interefting  details,  I fliould 
pafs  over  in  filence  a government,  the  wifdom 
of  whofe  adminiflration  is  fo  juftly  admiredo 
Let  me  endeavour  then  to  fkctch  the  general 
outlines  of  this  conftitution. 

The  fovereign  power  refides  in  the  Great 
Council  of  two  hundred ; which,  when  com- 
plete, confifts  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
members,  chofen  from  the  citizens ; from  whom 
they  are  confidered  as  deriving  their  power,  and  as 
acting  by  deputation.  The  authority  with  which 
they  are  invefted,  is  in  fome  refpeds  the  moft 
uncontrouled  of  any  among  the  ariftocratical 
ftates  of  Switzerland.  The  government  of 
Lucern  is  indeed  called  the  mofl;  ariftocratical 
of  all  the  cantons  ; and  it  may  be  fo,  perhaps, 
with  refpedt  to  the  fmall  number  of  families,  to 
which  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  entrufted ; 
but  no  war  can  be  declared,  no  peace  concluded, 
no  alliance  made,  no  taxes  impofed,  without  the 
confent  of  the  burghers  in  a general  aftembly. 
At  Friburgh  and  Soleure  the  burghers  are  like- 
wife  convened  upon  particular  occafions : whereas 
the  Great  Council  of  Bern  (fmce  1682,  when  it 
was  declared  the  fovereign,)  is  reftrained  by  no 
conftitutional  check  of  this  kind  j as  a general 
aftembly  of  the  citizens  is  never  convened  on 
any  occafioiio 
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The  executive  powers  of  government  are 
delegated  by  this  fovereign  council  to  the  fenate, 
chofen  by  themfelves  from  their  own  body:  the 
former  affembles  ordinarily  three  times  a week, 
and  extraordinarily  upon  particular  occafions  ^ 
the  fenate  every  day,  Sundays  excepted. 

The  fenate,  comprifmg  the  two  avoyers,  or 
chiefs  of  the  republic,  is  compofed  of  twenty- 
feven  members  y and  from  this  fele6l  body  are 
drawn  the  principal  magidrates.  On  a vacancy 
in  the  fenate,  twenty-fiX  balls,  three  of  which 
are  golden,  are  put  into  a box,  and  drawn  by 
the  feveral  members : thofe  who  draw  the  three 
golden  balls  nominate  three  ekaors  out  of  their 
body.  In  the  fame  manner,  feven  members  are 
chofen  from  the  Great  Council,  who  alfo  nomk 
nate  feven  ele£lors  out  of  their  own  body. 
Thefe  ten  electors  fix  upon  a certain  number  of 
candidates,  not  exceeding  ten,  nor  lefs  than  fix  ; 
and  thofe  among  thefe  candidates,  who  have  the 
feweft  votes  in  the  Sovereign  Council,  retire  till 
their  number  is  reduced  to  four  : then  four  balls, 
two  golden  and  two  filver,  are  drawn  by  the 
four  remaining  candidates  5 the  two  who  draw 
the  former  are  put  in  nomination,  and  he  who 
has  the  greateft  number  of  fuffrages  in  the 
Sovereign  Council,  is  chofen.  But,  to  be  eli- 
gible, the  candidate  mud  have  been  a member 

of 
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of  the  Great  Council  ten  years,  and  mufi  be 
married  or  a widower 

The  Great  Council  is  generally  filled  up  every 
ten  years  ; as  within  that  period  there  is  ufually 
a deficiency  of  eighty  members'  to  complete  the 

^ M.  Planta  juftly  obferves,  that  although  I have  de- 
fcribed  this  mode  of  balloting  with  fufficient  accuracy,  yet 
1 have  not  pointed  out  the  true  object,  which  he  thus 
defcribes  : 

“ The  reafon  of  this  repeated  alternation  by  lot  and 
ballot,  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  thofe  who  will  belfow 
fome  thought  upon  the  fabje^l.  Its  greateft  excellence 
perhaps  confided  in  making  the  chance  of  lots  apply 
chiefly  to  the  eledors,  and  not  to  thofe  v/ho  might  pre-^ 
tend  to  the  fucceffion  ; by  which  means  the  dangerous 
effects  of  caba,!  were  in  a great  meafure  obviated  ; and 
yet  a fair  profped  of  fiiccefs  was  given  to  the  merito- 
rious, while  thofe  wholly  unqualified  could  entertairi 
little  hope  of  being  preferred-  The  feleded  candidates 
drew  lots  only  in  one  ftage  of  the  proceeding,  and  this 
■when  their  number,  being  reduced  to  only  four,  an  even 
chance  was  given  to  thofe  fe’w  to  whom  eminent  qualifi- 
cations had  fecured  the  marked  approbation  of  their 
fellow- citizens  ; and  when  fortune  proved  unfavourable 
in  one  iiiflance,  repeated  opportunities  would  occur,  in 
which,  unlefs  flie  proved  fingularly  unpropitious,  the 
defired  objed  would  ultimately  be  obtained.  This  mode 
will  admit  of  much  meditation,  and  may  perhaps  afford 
fome  hints  for  imitation.  It  has  here  been  explained 
fomewhat  at  large,  as  no  fimiiar  inflitution  occurs  in  any 
republic'/  either  ancient  or  modern.”  Planta's  Pliflory’ 
of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 
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V/hoIe  number  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 
A new  eledtion  can  only  be  propofed  on  a vacancy 
of  eighty  ; and  cannot  be  deferred  when  there 
is  a deficiency  of  a hundred*  The  time  of 
eledion  being  determined  by  vote,  each  avoyer 
nominates  two  of  the  new  members ; each  fei- 
zenier,  and  each  member  of  the  fenate,  one  ; 
two  or  three  other  officers  of  hate  enjoy  the 
fame  privilege.  A few  perfons  claim,  by  virtue 
of  their  offices,  a. fight  of  being  eleded,  and 
are  generally  admitted.  Thefe  feveral  nomina- 
tions and  pretenfions  commonly  amount,  in 
the  whole,  to  about  fifty ; the  remaining 
vacancies  are  fupplied  by  the  fuffirages  of  the 
fenate,  and  the  feizeniers 

The  Seizeniers  are  fixteen  members  of  the 
Great  Council,  drawn  yearly  from  the  abbayes 
or  tribes ; two  from  each  of  the  four  great 
tribes,  and  one  from  each  of  the  remaining 


■*'  This  meafure  of  deferring  the  election  till  the 
Riimbet*  of  Vacancies  amounted  to  eighty,  though  not 
dangerous  in  times  of  tranquillity,  was  extremely  impo- 
litic in  a period  of  innovation.  It  greatly  contributed 
to  diforganife  the  government,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  revolution^  as  the  admilGon  of  fo  many  new 
memberSj  who  were  moftly  infected  with  French  prin-^ 
ciples,  proved  the  fource  of  that  iladtuatlon  which  diftin- 
guilhed  the  counfels  of  this  government,  and  precipitated 
its  downfall. 
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eight ; the  candidates  are  generally  ^ taken  froM 
thofe  who  have  exercifed  the  office  of  bailifs  ^ 
and  are  eleded  by  lot.  Every  year  during  three 
days  at  Eafler,  ail  other  employments  in  the 
flate  are  fufpended,  except  thofe  of  the  ban- 
nerets and  the  feizeniers,  who  are  invefted  with 
an  authority  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Roman  cenfors® 
In  cafe  of  mal-adminiftration,  they  may  remove 
any  member  from  the  Great  Council,  or  Senate  5 
but  it  is  a pov/er  which  they  never  exercife ; and 
iliould  they  think  proper  to  exert  it,  the  fentence 
mufl  be  confirmed  by  the  council. 

The  principal  raagiflrates  are,  two  avoyers, 
two  treafurers,  and  four  bannerets ; each 
chofen  by  a majority  of  voices  in  the  Sove- 
reign Council,  and  yearly  confirmed  in  their 
lefpedive  offices.  The  avoyers  hold  their  poft 
for  life ; the  treafurers,  fix  years  *,  and  the 
bannerets,  four.  At  Eafter  the  avoyer  in  office 

* I fay  generally,  becaule  it  is  not  abfolutely  fixed,  that 
all  the  feizeniers  muft  have  been  bailifs  ; for  if  it  hap- 
pens, that  in  one  tribe  there  are  two  perfons,  one  of 
whom  has  been  a baiiif,  and  the  other  is  a member  of 
the  Great  Council,  they  draw  lots  for  the  charge.  And 
ihouid  a member  of  the  Great  Council  be  the  only  one  of 
his  tribe,  he  becomes  feizenler,  or  courfe,  provided  he  is 
eligible.  In  order  to  be  feizenier,  the  candidate  mufi  be. 
married,  or  a widower,  and  have  neither  his  lather  or 
brother  in  the  fenate. 
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delivers  up  his  authority,  in  full  council,  to 
his  colleague.  The  reigning  avoyer  fits  on 
an  elevated  feat,  under  a canopy,  and  the  feal 
of  the  republic  lies  upon  the  table  before  him. 
He  never  delivers  his  opinion'  except  it  is 
demanded ; he  enjoys  no  vote  unlefs  the  num- 
bers are  equal,  and  in  that  cafe  he  has  the  call- 
ing voice.  The  ex-avoyer  is  the  firll  fenator  in 
rank,  and  prelident  of  the  fecret  council. 

The  two  treafurers,  one  for  the  German 
diftridl,  and  the  other  for  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
form,  in  conjundlion  with  the  four  bannerets, 
an  economical  chamber,  or  council  of  finance  * % 

which 


^ The  finances  were  regulated  with  the  ftriaeft  eco- 
nomy 5 and  yet  the  expenditure  was  anfwerable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  republic. 

The  falaries  of  the  principal  magiftrates  were  ex- 
tremely moderate ; 

Reigning  avoyer  — £.  406 

Senators,  each  — 150 

Banneret  — — - 250 

The  revenues  were  derived  principally  from  the  public 
demefnes,  which  were  appropriated  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  the  tithes  fequeftered  at  the  fame 
period,  and  affigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clerg}^, 
public  feminaries,  and  charitable  inflitutions  ; quit-rents, 
and  monopoly  of  fait,  and  gunpowder;  produce  of  the 
pdfli'Office,  cuftoms  and  tolls,  duty  on  wine  imported 
into  the  capital,  and  fines  impofed  for  mifdemeanors  ; 
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, which  paffes  the  accounts  of  the  bailifs,  and 
receives  the  revenues  from  thofe  who  are 
accountable  to  government.  The  four  ban- 
nerets, together  with  the  ex-avoyer,  the  fenior 
treafurer,  and  two  members  of  the  fenate,  com- 
pofe  a committee  or  fecret  council,  in  which 
all  date  affairs,  requiring  fecrecy,  are  dif- 
cufl'ed. 


alfo  a tax  on  tlie  alienation  of  landed  property  in 
the  French  diftridl  ; the  interell  of  money  accumu- 
lated frona  a regular  progrellion  of  favings,  of  Which 
near  £.  590,000  were  lodged  in  the  Englifh  funds. 

The  whole  revenue  has  been  hated,  by  the  belt  autho- 
rities, as  not  exceeding  300,000  crowns,  which  were 
always  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  expendi- 
ture, and  to  conftruh  and  fupport  the  magnificent  public 
works.  A large  treafure  was  always  referred  in  a vault 
of  the  capital  for  the  fupply  of  fudden  emergencies,  and 
the  care  of  this  vault  entrufled  to  the  principal  magif- 
trates,  wTo  had  each  a feparate  key,  and  without  their 
concurrence,  and  a fpecial  order  from  the  Sovereign 
Council,'  the  door  could  not  be  opened. 

The  amount  of  this  treafure  could  not  be  accurately 
afcertalned,  but  it  mull  have  been  very  conhderable,  as 
not  lefs  than  £.  160,000  flerling  was  depofited  in  the 
mountains  of  Hafli  and  Oberland.  The  pillage  of  this 
treafure  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  French 
Directory,  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  armament 
againfl  Egypt.  In  the  plunder  of  Bern,  the  French  did 
not  acquire  lefs  than  ^'.400,000  in  fpecie. 
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i have  only  defcribed  thefe  eight  magi- 
ftracies,  as  being  the  chief  offices  of  the 
ftate,  and  exercifed  by  members  of  the  Senate. 
But  although  the  form  of  this  conflitution  is 
ariftocratical,  and  the  Senate  poffeffies  a very 
confiderable  influence,  yet  it  does  not  enjoy  that 
almofl  exclufive  authority,  which  is  obfervable 
in  many  ariflocratical  governments.  For,  by 
feveral  wife  and  well-obferved  regulations,  the 
Sovereign  Council,  although  it  delegates  the 
mod  important  concerns  of  government  to  the 
Senate,  yet  affembles,  at  dated  times,  and 
fuperintends  the  adminidration  of  public  affairs. 

It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  although  the 
ancient  houfes  retain  very  confiderable  infiuencej 
and  are  more  readily  entruded  with  the  admini- 
dration'  of  affairs ; yet  the  principal  charges 
are  not  exclufively  confined  to  them  ; many 
new  families  being  admitted  into  the  Sovereign 
Council  on  every  eledion.  It  mud  never- 
thelefs  be  acknowdedged,  that,  as  the  citizens 
are  continually  diniinifliing,  and  the  vacancies 
never  fupplied  ; it  would  well  become  fo  wife 
a government  to  receive  occaiionally  new 
fiimilies  into  the  burgherdiip,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ill  effedls  arifing  from  the  partial 

and  narrow^  fpirit  of  too  confined  an  oligar- 
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ehy  Government  is  adminiftered  throughout 
its  feveral  departments  with  great  precifion,  and 
every  ordinance  executed  with  as  much  difpatch 
as  in  a monarchical  (late.  The  adminiftration  is 

I 

conducted  with  great  wifdom  and  moderation, 
and  the  rulers  are  particularly  cautious  not  to 
encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  fubjedt. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  a certain  number 

of  diftrids,  called  bailliages,  over  which  bailifs 

are  chofen  from  the  Sovereign  Council  5 and 

thefe  pofts  being  the  mod  profitable  in  the 

difpofal  of  government,  are  the  great  objeds  of 

general  purfuit.  Formerly  the  bailifs,  taken 

indifferently  from  the  Senate  or  Great  Council, 

% 

were  nominated  by  the  bannerets ; but  as  this 
method  rendered  the  members  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  tbofe  who  had  the  chief  credit  and 
influence  in  the  commonwealth,  the  mode 
of  eledion  was  altered  in  1712,  and  they  are 
now  chofen  by  lot.  No  competitor,  however, 

^ Since  the  publication  of  this  work,  the  government 
admitted  fome  new  burghers  both  from  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
and  from  the  German  diftrid:.  Among  thefe  was  M.  Cer- 
Jeat  of  Laufanne.  But  the  number  was  too  fmall  to  pro- 
duce any  material  effed  ; and  the  admiffion  was  clogged 
with  fo  many  reftridions,  that  no  advantage  could  be 
derived  before  the  third  generation. 
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can  be  received  as  a candidate,  in  oppofition  to 
a more  ancient  member  of  the  Great  Council : 
forinftance,  he  v/ho  was  admitted  in  1766,  can- 
not ftand  againft  one  chofen  in  1756.  None 
but  married  men  or  widowers  are  eligible ; nor 
can  any  perfon  occupy  more  than  once  the  prin- 
cipal bailliages  ; thofe  of  a lefs  profitable  kind 
may  be  poffeifed  three  times* 

The  bailifs  are  reprefentatives  of  the  fove- 
reign  power  in  their  refpedive  diflri^ls ; they 
enforce  the  edi6ls  of  government,  collect  the 
public  revenues,  a61;  as  juftices  of  the  peace, 
and  are  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes, 
except  where  there  is  any  local  ^ jurifdi(5lion. 
In  civil  caufes,  beyond  a certain  value,  an 
appeal  lies  to  the  courts  of  Bern : in  criminal 
affairs,  the  procefs  undergoes  a revifion  in  the 
fenate,  and  is  referred  to  the  criminal  chamber, 
which  infli£ls  puniOiment  for  fmall  mifdemean- 
ors ; in  capital  cafes,  the  fentence  muff  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  and  by  the  Sovereign 
Council,  if  the  delinquent  is  a citizen  of  Bern. 
The  bailif  delivers  his  accounts  to  the  econo- 
mical chamber,  to  which  court  an  appeal  lies, 
in  cafe  of  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  bailif, 

^ The  lord  of  the  eftate  of  Diefbach  enjoys,  within 
his  own  lands,  the  fame  powers  in  criminal  affairs,  as 
are  pofTeffed  by  the  bailifs  in  their  refpeflive  diflricts. 
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or  of  his  officers ; and  with  refpecl  to  the  mif- 
demeanbrs  puniffiable  by  fine,  of  which  the 
bailif  is  entitled  to  a ffiare,  the  proportion  of 
the  penalty  is  not  left  to  the  arbitrary  decifion 
of  an  interefted  judge,  but  fettled  by  the  legifla- 
ture  with  the  mod:  fcrupulous  exaftnefs. 

Although,  from  all  thefe  confiderations,  it 
fhould  feem,  that  every  poffible  precaution  has 
been  taken  . by  government  to  prevent  the 
extortions  of  the  bailifs  ; yet  inilances  have  not 
been  wanting  to  prove,  that  thefe  wife  and 
ftridi:  regulations  may  be  eluded  ; thefe  inilances 
are  very  few,  but  feveral  examples  occur  in 
which  extortions  have  been  feverely  punifhed, 
and  the  government  has  even  fhewn  great  readi- 
nefs  to  liilen  to  all  appeals,  and  to  afford  fpeedy 
red  refs. 

The  profits  of  the  bailiffs  office  arife  from  the 
produce  of  the  demefnes,  of  the  tythes,  certain 
duties  paid  to  government  in  the  refpeblive  bailli- 
ages,  and  from  the  fines  impofed  for  criminal  of- 
fences. In  fome  parts  of  the  German  divifion, 
the  bailif  is  entitled,  upon  the  death  of  every 
peafant,  to  a determinate  part  of  the  inheritance  ; 
although  his  fhare  is  very  inconfiderable,  yet 
in  fome  fituations  it  may  prove  an  opppreffive 
tax  upon  the  family.  This  tax  is  the  only  in- 
ftance  that  has  fallen  under  my  knowledge.^ 
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where  the  peafants  of  this  canton  are  liable  to 
any  impofition,  which  can  juftly  be  deemed 
grievous. 

Although  there  are  no  handing  armies  in 
Switzerland  ; yet  in  many  of  the  cantons,  and 
particularly  in  Bern,  the  militia  is  fo  well  re- 
gulated, that  government  can  affemble  a very 
confiderable  body  of  men  at  a moment’s  warn- 
ing. To  this  end,  every  male  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  is  inrolled,  and  about  a third  of  the  whole 
number  are  formed  into  particular  regiments, 
compofed  of  fufileers  and  eledionaries ; the  for- 
mer confiding  of  batchelors,  and  the  latter  of 
married  men.  Every  perfon  thus  enrolled,  is 
obliged  to  provide  himfelf,  at  his  owm  expence, 
with  an  uniform,  a mufket,  and  a certain  quantity 
of  powder  and  ball  j and  no  peafant  is  allowed  to 
marry,  unlefs  he  produces  his  uniform  and  arms. 
Every  year  a certain  number  of  officers,  who 
are  called  Land  Majors,  are  deputed  by  the 
council  of  w^ar,  to  infped  the  arms,  to  complete 
the  regiments,  and  exercife  the  militia.  Befide 
this  annual  review,  the  regiments  are  occafioii- 
ally  exercifed  by  veteran  foldiers,  appointed  for 
that  purpofe. 

Befide  the  arms  in  the  arfenal  of  Bern,  a 
certain  quantity  is  alfo  provided,  in  the  arfenal 
of  each  bailliage,  fufficlent  for  the  militia  of  that 
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diftrifl: ; and  likewife  a fam  of  money  amount- 
ing to  three  months’  pay,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  eleclionaries  in  cafe  of  aftual  fervice^ 
The  dragoons  are  chofen  frorn  the  fubftantial 
fanners  j as  each  perfon  is  obliged  to  provide 
his  horfe  and  accoutrements.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  avoyer  out  of  office  is  prefident  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  a member  of  that  council 
is  commander  of  the  militia  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud| 
but  during  war  a general  in  chief  is  nominated 
for  the  forces  of  the  republic.  A certain  num- 
ber of  regiments  being  thus  always  in  readinefs, 
fignals  are  fixed  on  the  highefl  part  of  each 
bailliage,  for  affembiing  the  militia  at  a particular 
place  in  each  diflrid:,  where  they  receive  orders 
for  marching. 

Before  I clofe  this  letter,  I ffiall  juft  mention 
an  inflitution  called . the  Exterior  State^  as  re- 
markable for  its  fmgularity,  as  utility.  It  is  a 
model  of  the  Sovereign  Council,  and  is  com- 
pofed  of  thofe  burghers,  who  have  not  attained 
the  age  requifite  for  entering  into  that  Council. 
It  has  a Great  Council,  a Senate,  two  avoyers, 
treafurers,  bannerets,  and  feizeniers ; ' all  of 
whom  are  chofen  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  with 
the  accuflomed  ceremonies.  The  poll  of  avoyer 
in  this  mimic  community  is  folicited  with  great 
affiduity,  and  fometimes  obtained  at  a confider- 
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able  expence ; as  the  fuccefsful  candidate  Is  al- 
ways admitted  into  the  Great  Council,  without 
any  farther  recommendation.  This  body  pof- 
fefles  a certain  number  of  bailliages,  which  con- 
fift  of  feveral  ruined  caftles  difperfed  over  the 
canton ; it  has  alfo  its  common  treafure,  and  its 
debts.  In  this  lad  article,  however,  it  by  no 
means  refembles  the  adual  government  of  Bern, 
which  is  not  only  free  from  debts,  but  poffefled 
of  a very  confiderable  fund  in  referve 

This  remarkable  inditution,  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  a political  feminary  for  the  youth  of 
Bern.  It  renders  them  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  the  conditution  ; and,  as  the  members 
debate  upon  all  kinds  of  political  fubjedls,  affords 
them  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  and  improv- 
ing their  talents,  and  by  that  means  of  becom- 
ing more  capable  of  ferving  the  public,  when- 
ever they  may  be  admitted  to  a Ihare  in  the  ad- 
minidration. 

I am,  &c. 

* The  badge  or  coat  of  arms  borne  by  this  mimic 
commonwealth,  is  an  ape  fitting  on  a lobfter,  and  view- 
ing itfelf  in  a mirror. 
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Biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Hallers 


J^ERN  has  produced  few  men  highly  eminent 
in  literature;  but  has  eftabliihed  her  glory 
in  being  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Haller* 
Albert  Haller  ^5  the  youngefl  of  five  brothers^ 
was  born  on  the  i6th  of  Odober  iyo8.  His 

father. 


^ The  materials  for  this  biograpliical  fketch,  are  chiefly 
€olle(5ted  from  the  following  lives  of  this  great  man, 
•which,  as  I was  informed,  by  his  eldeft  fon,  fince  deceafed, 
are  thofe  to  which  mod  credit  may  be  given,  i.  Lehejz 
lies  Hcrrn  njon  Haller^  by  George  Zimmerman.  Ziiric, 
3 755.  The  author  was  the  difciple  and  friend  of  Raller. 
3 . Lohrede  auf  Herrn  Albrecht  njon  Haller,  <von  Herrn  njon 
Balihajar.  Bafel,  1778.  The  author  was  Haller’s  inti- 
mate friend,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  principal 
events  of  his  life.  He  is  the  fame  gentleman  whom  I 
have  mentioned  in  vol.  i.  Letter  23.  3.  Lohrede  auf  Herrn 
Albert  Haller.  Lurch,  V.  B.  Tjcharner  des  Grofen  Raths, 
Idc.  Bern,  1778.  M,  Tfcharner,  being  a native  of 
Bern,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Haller,  his  ac- 
count deferves  implicit  credit.  He  was  author  of  feverai 
cdeemed  works  on  the  topography  and  hiflory  (£  Swit- 
zerland. He  died  in  1778,  a fhort  time  after  he  had  pro- 
nounced 
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father,  Emanuel  Haller,  a citizen  of  Bern,  prac- 
tifed  the  law  as  an  advocate  with  great  fuccefs; 
and  in  1713,  removed  from  the  capital  to  Baden, 
where  he  was  appointed  fecretary  of  that  bail- 
iiage. 

Although  many  accounts  are  ufually  related 
concerning  the  early  genius  of  dlhlnguiflied  per- 
fons,  which  do  not  always  deferve  implicit  cre- 
dit ; yet  the  premature  abilities  and  application 


nounced  this  panegyric  on  his  deceafed  friend.  4^  Eloge 
Hijiorique  d"  Jlhert  de  Haller,  a-vec  un  Catalogue  de  fes 
Oeuvres.  Geneve,  17*78.  Sennebier,  the  writer  of  this 
eulogiam,  is  well  known  as  the  learned  author  of  Bihlio^ 
theque  de  Geneve,  and  of  Hijioire  uitteraire  de  Geneve.  He 
informs  us,  that  he  received  feveral  anecdotes  from  the 
family  of  Halier. 

Many  other  panegyrics  and  lives  of  Haller  have  been 
publilhed  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; but  as  they  were 
moftly  written  by  thofe  who  were  not  perfonally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  I have  not  cited  them  as  authorities. 
His  fon  mentions  nineteen  lives  and  panegyrics  of  his  fa- 
ther, that  had  fallen  under  his  notice  in  1784.  See  Bibb 
gcliweit.  Gelhich,  vol.  ii.  No.  8o2-““^od.  I have  been 
enabled  to  add  feveral  anecdotes  which  I procured  at 
Bern,  and  from  his  eldeft  fon  the  late  baiiif  of  Nyon. 

The  completeft  lift  of  Halier’s  works  is  to  be  found  in  ' 
the  6th  volume  of  “ Epjiola  ad  Hallenm  fcripte&d^  Bern, 
1775.  His  fubfequent  publications  may  be  fupplied  from 
Sennebier’s  catalogue. 
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of  Haller  are  inconteflably  proved.  Whe!i  he 
had  fcarcely  attained  his  fifth  year  he  was  accut 
tomed  to  write  the  new  words,  which  he  recdU 
leded  to  have  heard  in  the  courfe  of  the  day* 
His  progrefs  In  the  languages  was  fo  rapid,  that 
In  his  tenth  year  he  could  tranflate  from  the 
Greek,  and  compofed  for  his  private  ufe  a 
Chaldaic  grammar,  a Greek  and  Hebrew  lexL 
con.  His  paffion  for  letters  was  alfo  fo  general 
and  ardent,  that,  about  the  fame  period,  he 
abridged  from  Bayle  and  Moreri  an  hiftorical 
didionary,  comprifmg  above  two  thoufand  lives, 
and  diflinguiihed  himfelf  by  a fatire  in  Latin 
verfe  againfl  his  preceptor  Abraham  Baillodz,  a 
perfon  of  confiderable  learning,  but  of  a caprL 
dous  andmorofe  difpofition. 

Such  unwearied  application,  and  aflonifhing 
progrefs  in  a youth,  ought  to  have  enfured  the 
approbation  and  encouragement  of  his  family. 
On  the  contrary,  his  father,  who  had  defllned 
him  to  the  law,  reproved  his  growing  tafte  for 
polite  literature,  was  particular  offended  at  his 
inclination  for  poetry,  as  likely  to  draw  him  from 
the  feverer  occupations,  and  objeded  to  the  va- 
riety of  his  purfuits  as  too  defultory  and  fuper- 
ficiaL  lie  did  not  confider,  that,  during  child- 
hood, the  principal  obje6l  of  education  is  to  in- 
fufe  a tafle  for  application  in  general ; and,  that 

when 
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^'hen  the  bafe  is  rendered  as  broad  as  polTible,  it 
may  always,  like  a pyramid,  be  reduced  to  a 
point.  But  neither  his  father’s  repeated  ex^^ 
hortationSjnor  his  preceptor’s  fevere  admonitions, 
could  confine  his  iludies  to  one  objed:,  or  check 
his  infatiable  third  for  general  information. 

In  this  manner  he  was  educated  until  172  ^3 
when,  on  his  father’s  death,  he  was  removed  to 
the  public  fcliool  at  Bern,  He  was.  placed  in  a 
clafs  far  above  his  age ; and  ufually  wrote  in, 
Greek  the  exercife  which  he  was  expected  to 
compofe  in  the  Latin  tongue.  In 
tained  permiilion  to  accompany  a young  friend 
to  Bienne,  in  order  to  be  in0:ru8:ed  m philofo« 
phy  by  the  father  of  his  companion,  who  was  a 
celebrated  phyfician.  But  his  new  preceptor 
being  a bigot  to  the  Cartehan  fchool,  Haller 
foon  rejected  with  difdain  that  logic  and  pniiofo- 
phy,  which  tended  to  cramp  his  genius  rather 
than  extend  his  knowledge,  and  continued  to 
cultivate  hiflory,  poetry,  and  polite  literature, 
but  with  as  little  order  and  method  as  might  be 

expelled  from  his  years. 

Haller,  during  his  refidence  at  Biciine,  began 
a cuftom,  wLich  he  afterwards  followed  through 
life,  that  of  writing  his  opinion  of  the  books 
which  he  perufed,  and  making  large  extrads 

from  them.  His  genius  being  alfo  awakened  by 

the 
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the  romantic  fcenery  of  the  country  to  poetical 
enthufiafm,  he  compofed  various  pieces  in  the 
epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  dyles.  He  was  at  this 
time  fo  entirely  abforbed  in  this  favourite  ftudy,^ 
that,  a fire  breaking  out  in  the  houfe  in  which 
he  refided,  he  rufhed  into  his  apartment,  and 
lefcued  his  poetry,  leaving  his  other  papers, 
with  little  regret,  to  the  flames.  When  a more 
mature  age.  had  ripened  his  judgment,  he  was 
frequently  heard  to  fay,  that  he  had  preferved 
from  the  fiames  thofe  compofitions  which  he 
then  thought  the  fineil  produdions  of  human 
genius,  in  order  at  a future  period  to  configii 
them  to  deflrudion  as  unworthy  of  his  pen 

In 


^ Many  of  Ills  biographers  have  confounded  thefe  two 
fads;  and,  from  a natural  pronenefs  to  exaggeration,  have 
aiTerted,  that  at  Bienne^  Haller,  with  a greatnefs  of  mind 
above  his  years,  burned  his  poetical  compofitions,  from 
a ftrong  conviflioii,  that  poetry  tended  to  alienate  his 
mind  from  the  feverer  (Indies : whereas,  the  very  con- 
trary happened.  He  faved  liis  poetical  pieces  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  other  papers,  and  burned  them  afterwards, 
becaufe  they  would  have  difgraced  his  reputation;  al- 
though, as  juvenile  productions,  they  were  not  wholly 
without  merit.  I have  in  this  inftaiice  preferred  the  au« 
thority  of  Ills  particular  friends,  Balthafar  and  Tfchar- 
ner,  to  his  other  biographers,  wdio  had  not  fuch  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  the  truth.  Befides,  as  a confirmation 
of  their  evidence,  Haller  did  not  intermit  his  poetical 
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In  this  period  of  life,  Haller  compares  himfelf 
to  a wild  plant,  which  is  left  to  grow  without 
pruning ; yet  this  very  circumftance  was  proba- 
bly the  principal  caufe  of  his  future  proficiency, 
and  the  foundation  of  that  univerfal  knowledge, 
which  he  afterwards  acquired. 

He  was  originally  intended  for  the  law ; but 
his  adive  mind  could  not  fubmit  to  follow  a pro- 
feflion  which  would  limit  his  inquiries ; which 
entirely  depended  on  precedent  and  authority ; 
and  which,  to  ufe  his  own  quotation  from 
Horace,  in  a letter  to  his  friend  Bonnet,  obliged 
him, 

\ 

Jurare  hi  njerba  magifiri. 


And  although  he  could  not  fubmit  to  the 
lhackles  of  that  narrow  philofophy,  fo  ftrongly 
recommended  and  enforced  by  his  new  precep- 
tor, yet  he  appears  to  have  been  principally  de- 
termined by  his  advice  to  dedicate  himfelf  to 
phyfic  ; the  ftudy  of  which  comprehends  fuch 
a variety  of  literary  purfuits,  as  feemed  conge- 
nial to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  his  capacious 
mind.  He  no  fooner  formed  this  refolution. 


ftudles  ; and  wrote  at  Tubingen  liis  Morgen-gedanken  and 
Sebn-Sucht^  which  are  the  earlieft  fpecimens  he  ever  gave 


to  the  public. 
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than  he  adopted  a - more  regular  and  uniform 
plan,  than  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  purfue : 
he  removed,  towards  the  end  of  1723,  to  the 
janiverfity  of  Tubingen,  where  he  profecuted 
his  fludies,  under  the  profeflbrs  Camerarius  and 
Du  Vernoy,  with  that  unwearied  application 
which  never  forfook  him.  From  Camerarius 
he  learned  thofe  found  principles  of  rational 
philofophy,  which  teach  us  fird;  to  doubt,  and 
afterwards  to  believe,  and  which  are  equally  re- 
moved from  credulity  and  fcepticifm.  From  the 
le6lures  of  Du  Vernoy  he  imbibed  his  firft  tafte 
for  botany,  and  made  fo  rapid  a progrefs  in  the 
ftudy  of  anatomy,  that  his  mailer,  from  feveral 
dilfertations,  predifted  his  future  proficiency, 
Notwithflanding  his  ftrong  and  invariable  attach- 
ment to  thefe  two  branches  of  natural  hillory, 
he  reprefents  himfelf  as  ftudying,  invitd  minervd^ 
againd  nature  ; anatomy  though  he  could  not 
fupport  ofFenfive  fmells,  and  botany  though  he 
was  extremely  fhort-fighted.  At  Tubingen  he 
alfo  diflinguilhed  his  knowledge  in  mineralogy 
by  refuting  the  error  of  Tournefort,  in  afcribing 
to  folTils  a vegetating  power. 

During  his  continuance  in  that  univerfity,  he 
gave  an  inllance  of  controul  over  his  pafTions ; 
a difficult  conquefl  for  a young  man  of  ftrong 
feelings  and  lively  imagination,  A Tingle  devia- 
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tion  into  excefs,  into  which  he  was  hurried  by 
the  example  of  fome  of  his  fellow-pupils,  fo 
greatly  alFe6led  a perfon  like  him,  no  lefs  ena- 
moured of  virtue,  than  fufceptible  of  ingenuous 
fhame,  that  he  inflantly  formed  a refolution 
to  abftain  from  wine,  and  adopted  a ftri^l- 
nefs  of  morals,  which  renders  highly  proba- 
ble the  alTertion  of  Condorcet,  his  French 
encomiah,  that  he  was  defcended  from  a fa- 
mily, in  which  piety  might  be  faid  to  be  here- 
ditary. 

In  1725,  Haller  repaired  to  Leyden,  to  which 
place  he  was  drawn  by  the  great  reputation  of 
Boerhaave.  Here  he  found  a more  ample  field 
for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  the  difplay 
of  his  abilities.  He  became  the  favourite  fcho- 
lar  of  Boerhaave,  by  whofe  example  and  en^ 
couragement  he  ftrengthened  his  growing  in- 
clination for  botany.  He  noted  down  his  maf- 
ter’s  lectures  on  the  Injiitutes  of  Medicine  with 
fuch  precifion,  as  afterwards  gave  birth  to  one  of 
his  moil  ufeful  publications.  He  continued  his 
anatomical  ftudies  under  Albinus,  then  rifmg 
into  fame,  and  the  venerable  Ruyfch,  who  fo 
highly  improved  the  art  of  injedling  anatomical 
preparations.  The  precarious  flate  of  his  health, 
probably  occafioned,  or  at  lead  increafed,  by  his 
intenfe  application,  induced  him  to  accompany 
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two  of  his  countrymen  through  part  of  Ger- 
many. On  his  return,  in  1726,  he  received  his 
do^lor’s  degree,  though  only  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Ids  age,  and  publiflied  on  that  occafion 
his  inaugural  differ tation  de  Dudtu  falhali  Cofch- 
wiziano, 

' In  1727  he  vifited  England,  was  favourably 
received  by  Chefelden,  Douglas,  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  *,  and  improved  his  knowledge  of  medE 
cine  and  furgery  under  the  aufpices  of  thofe  ce- 
lebrated men.  At  Paris,  whither  he  next  direded 
his  courfe,  he  ftudied  botany  under  Geoffroy 
and  Juffieu  ; anatomy  under  Le  Dran  and  Win- 
flow,  a celebrated  furgeon.  Winflow  was  indeed 
his  favourite  mafter,  whom  he  propofed  to  his 
difciples  as  the  bell  model  for  their  imitation,  as 
an  anatomifl,  who,  ftiackled  by  no  fyftem,  de- 
fcribed  Amply  and  faithfully  what  he  himfelf  ob- 
ferved  in  his  diffedions. 

Haller  propofed  to  continue  his  travels  to 
Italy,  that  country  where  medicinal  knowledge 
firft  revived  in  the  darker  ages,  and  where, 

Smit  the  lo^ve  of  /acred  fong^'*' 

he  might  indulge  his  enthufiafm  and  improve  his 
tafte  in  claflical  literature  5 but  the  uncertain  ftate 
of  his  health,  the  maladie  du  pays  which  fo  re- 
markably affeds  the  Swifs  in  foreign  parts,  and 

on 
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on  which  he  has  conipofed  a poem,  together 
with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  prevailed  over  his 
inclination,  and  induced  him  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive city. 

In  his  way  to  Bern  he  flopped  at  Bade,  in 
order  to  fludy  mathematics  under  the  celebrated 
John  Bernoulli ; and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  inllance  of  his  life,  applied  with  fuch  inde- 
fatigable perfeverance,  as  if  that  fcience  was  the 
foie  objefl  of  his  future  refearches.  His  pro- 
ficiency in  thefe  ftudies  is  fufficiently  proved 
by  feveral  treatifes  dill  extant  in  manufcript, 
on  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  particularly 
by  his  remarks  on  the  Marquis  de  FHofpitars 
Analyfis  of  Infmitefimals,  and  his  attachment 
to  them  by  his  being  deeply  employed  in  a pro- 
found calculation  on  the  day  of  his  marriage. 
But  though  he  made  fuch  a progrefs  as  aflo- 
nifhed  Bernoulli  himfelf,  he  continued  his  other 
purfuits,  being  appointed  to  read  ledures  on 
anatomy  during  the  ficknefs  of  the  profefibr. 
While  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  office,  he 
alfo  attended  the  leftures  of  Tzinger  on  the 
praclical  parts  of  medicine;  thus  at  the  fame 
time  difplaying,  with  equal  propriety,  the  dig- 
nity of  a profeffor,  and  the  humility  of  a pupil. 

During  the  fummer  of  1729,  he  accompanied 
his  friend  John  Gefner,  into  the  mountains  of 
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Switzerland  ; an  excurfion  rendered  memorable 
by  its  fuggefling  to  him  the  plan  of  a Flora 
Helvetica^  and  by  infpiring  his  poem  on  the 
Alps,  which  he  compofed  in  the  twenty-firft  year 
of  his  age  ; a poem  as  fublime  and  immortal 
as  the  mountains  which  are  the  fubjecl  of  his 
fong, 

Not  long  after  his  poem  on  the  Alps,  he  wrote 
his  ethic  epiftles,  on  the  Imperfe(fl;ioii  of  Human 
Virtue,  on  Superdition  and  Infidelity,  on  the 
Origin  of  Evil,  on  the  Vanity  of  Honour,  Va- 
rious Satires,  Doris,  a Pafloral  on  his  firft  wife, 
and  his  much  admired  Elegy  on  her  death.  It 
is  a convincing  proof  of  Haller’s  verfatile  genius 
and  mental  powers,  that  hefo  eminently  excelled 
in  poetry,  which,"  except  in  his  early  youth,  he 
never  confidered  otherwife  than  as  an  amufe- 
menr,  either  to  foothe  him  under  afflictions,  and 
in  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  or  to  confole  him  for 
the  envy  and  neglecf  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  founded  German  critics  place  Haller 
among  the  mod  eminent  of  their  poets ; and  con- 
fider  fnblirnity  as  the  grand  charabteridic  of  his 
writings.  They  acknowlege,  that  he  improved 
the  harmony  and  richnefs  of  his  native  tongue; 
that  he  podeiTed  the  highed  powers  of  invention, 
and  great  originality  both  in  his  ideas  and  lan- 
guage ; that  he  is  the  true  colourid  of  nature ; 

that 
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that  he  founded  the  depths  of  metaphyfical  and 
moral  fcience  j that  he  ec^ually  excelled  in  pic* 
turefque  defcriptions,  in  foft  and  delightful 
imagery,  in  elevated  fentinients,  and  philofophi- 
cal  precifion.  A few  fupercilious  critics  have 
reproached  his  poetry  with  occafional  obfcuritiesj 
and  accufe  him  of  introducing  a new  language 
alfedledly  differing  from  the  common  modes  of 
didlion.  Cold  critlcifm  may  cenfure ; but 
twenty-two  fuccefiive  editions  of  his  German 
poems,  and  the  tranflation  of  them  into  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe,  prove,  that  they  pof- 
fefs  the  great  aim  of  poetry,  that  of  pleafmg  and 
interefling  the  reader.  And  it  may  be  remarked 
with  truth,  that  although  Haller’s  ftupendous 
labours  in  erudition  and  fcience  render  his  poeti- 
cal talents  of  inferior  account ; yet  had  he  con- 
fined himfelf  to  the  mufes,  poetry  alone  would 
have  immortalized  his  name. 

It  is  time  to  accompany  Haller  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  returned,  in  1729,  expeding  from 
his  countrymen  the  fame  refped  and  patronage, 
he  had  fo  liberally  received  abroad.  But  he  had 
the  mortification  to  experience  that  neglect,  and 
envy,  to  which  every  man  of  genius  is  expofed 
in  his  own  country,  and  which  he  feems  to  have 
augmented  by  his  fatirical  compofitions. 
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He  continued  three  years  without  having  the 
dntereft  to  procure  any  public  employment ; 
though  he  prevailed  on  Government  to  eflablilh 
an  anatomical  theatre,  and  gave  ledures  gratis  ; 
>yet  he  did  not  fucceed  in  obtaining  the  place  of 
•phyfician  to  the  hofpital,  which  he  much  defired. 
He  alfo  folicited  a profelTorfhip,  and  was  re- 
pulfed.  He  'too  fenfibly  felt  thefe  difappoint- 
ments,  and  exprefled  his  impatience  and  indig- 
nation  in  his  fatirical  poems,  while  he  redoubled 


his  application  and  fervices  in  order  to  force 
himfelf  into  public  notice. 

The  firfl  dilHnguiflnng  tribute  to  his  literary 
talents  was  paid  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Upfala, 
which,  in  1735,  chofe  him  a member.  This 
eleflion  was  the  prelude  to  more  honourable 
and  beneficial  employments ; in  the  fame  year 
his  countrymen  at  length  acknowledged  his  merit, 
by  appointing  him  direftor  of  an  hofpital  and 
public  librarian.  As  director,  he  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  by  his  zeal  and  humanity  ; as  librarian 
he  beftowed  great  pains  in  arranging  the  books, 
and  in  forming  the  frfl  catalogue.  Scarcely 
any  branch  of  literature,  however  remote  from 
his  ufual  occupations,  was  omitted  by  Haller, 
whenever  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf,  either 
of  improving  his  general  knowledge,  or  of  be- 
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ing  ufeful  to  fcience.  Finding  in  the  public 
library  a colledion  of  antient  medals,  which 
had  been  hitherto  negle^led,  he  took  confider* 
able  pleafure  in  claffmg  them.  His  love  of 
hiftory  induced  him  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
ftudy  of  medals,  which  he  juftly  confidered  as 
the  mod  authentic  documents  of  hiftorical  truth, 
and  the  mod  certain  monuments  to  afcertain  the 
ever-fludluating  date  of  language. 

His  literary  reputation  began  now  to  fpread 
by  various  botanical,  anatomical,  and  medical 
publications,  and  by  a colledlion  of  poems 
which  fird  made  its  appearance  in  1732. 

At  length,  in  1736,  he  received,  unfolicited, 
the  offer  of  the  profefforfhip  of  phyfic,  botany, 
and  furgery,  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen, 
newly  edablifhed  by  George  the  Second.  Not- 
withdanding  all  the  advantages  and  honours 
which  accompanied  this  offer,  he,  for  fome 
time,  hefitated  whether  he  fhould  accept  it. 
He  had,  in  1731,  efpoufed  a young  lady  of 
good  family,  whofe  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plidiments  were  rendered  dill  more  endearing 
by  her  affeclionate  fubfervience  to  his  manner  of 
life.  She  had  brought  him  three  children,  and 
thefe  ties  attached  him  more  drongly  to  his 

* V <’.rfuch  Sch-vjeitzerifcher  Gedichts,  The  bed  edition  Is 
printed  at  Bern,  1775. 
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native  place,  where  his  merits  procured  him 
many  fmcere  friends,  and  the  air  of  which  he 
confidered  as  in  fome  refpe6l  necelTary  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  health.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  honour  of  being  invited  by  fo  great  a 
monarch,  the  dignity  of  the  ellablilhment  to 
which  he  was  called,  and  the  confideration  of 
having  a more  ample  theatre  for  the  improve^ 
ment  of  his  knowledge,  induced  him  to  remove 
to  Gottingen, 

He  quitted  Bern  with  much  regret ; pre- 
faging  the  heavy  fcroke  which  overtook  him 
foon  after  his  arrival  in  that  univerfity  ; he 
loll  his  wife.  The  death  of  his  beloved  Mari- 
anne, whofe  memory  he  has  celebrated  in  a 
pathetic  elegy,  afflided  him  fo  deeply,  that  it 
almofl  brought  him  to  the  grave.  In  this 
crifis  of  defpondency  he  redoubled  his  applica- 
tion, as  the  mofi:  probable  means  of  fubduing 
liis  forrow,  and  the  duties  of  his  ftation  forced 
him  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  grief 
into  public  life. 

During  feventeen  years,  in  which  he  refided 
at  Gottingen,  where  his  abilities  expanded  in 
proportion  as  his  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  increafed  ; he  obtained  from  govern- 
ment the  edablifliment  of  a botanical  garden,  _ 
which  he  fuperintended,  of  an  anatomical 

theatre. 
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theatre,  a fchool  for  midwifery,  and  a college 
for  the  improvement  of  furgery.  He  formed 
the  plan  for  a Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  perpetual  prefident. 

' The  comprehenfive  mind  and  verfatile  genius 
of  Haller,  united  with  his  unremitting  diligence 
and  ardour  in  all  his  purfuits,  enabled  him  to 
cultivate  with  uncommon  fuccefs  a variety  of 
knowledge.  Had  not  the  great  Swede  pre- 
occupied the  field,  Haller  would  have  flood  the 
firfl  among  his  contemporaries  as  an  improver 
of  botany  *.  Yet  botany  was  not  among  his 
earliefl  purfuits  : for  he  informs  us,  that  he 
had  made  no  advances  in  it  until  his  return  from 
his  travels  ; during  his  refidence  at  Bafle,  in 
the  year  1728,  as  if  infpired,  he  fays,  by  the 
genius  of  that  place,  which  had  nurtured  the 
Bauhins,  and  where  at  that  period  botany  was 
fuccefsfully  cultivated  by  Staehlin,  he  laid  the 
defign  of  his  future  Flora.  From  this  time  he 
made  annual  journeys  into  various  parts  of 
Switzerland,  and  principally  among  the  Alps. 
He  cultivated  the  correfpondence  of  the  mofl 
eminent  botanifls,  particularly  with  Scheutzer, 


* 1 fhould  not  have  prefumed  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  Haller’s  botanical,  medical,  or  anatomical 
works,  had  1 not  received  affiftance  on  thefe  fubjeds 
from  ray  very  judicious  friend  Dr.  Pulteney. 

Ludwig, 
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Ludwig,  Linn^us,  Van  Royen,  and  Dr.  John 
Gefner  of  Zuric,  who  alfo  meditated  a defign  to 
publifh  a Swifs  Flora,  and  freely  communicated 
his  materials  to  Haller.  ~ 

His  eftablifhment  at  Gottingen  enlarged  his 
views  and  opportunities ; and  at  length,  in 
1742,  his  great  botanical  work  on  the  plants 
of  Switzerland,  the  refult  of  fourteen  years 
fludy,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  intitled, 
Enwneratio  Methodica  Stirpium  Helvetia^  in  two 
vols.  folio,  and  was  the  moil  copious  Flora  ever 
publilhed,  comprifing  1840  fpecies.  The  pre- 
face contains  a compendious  defcription  of 
Switzerland,  particularly  of  the  Alps ; an 
account  of  the  authors  who  had  written  on  the 
Swifs  plants ; the  recital  of  his  own  journeys  ; 
acknowledgments  to  thofe  who  had  allifted 
him  ; concluding  with  the  order  and  method 
which  he  purfued. 

After  the  preface  follows  a chronological 
account  of  268  volumes,  cited  in  the  work, 
each  accompanied  by  a general  charadler  ; in 
which,  with  great  candour  and  impartiality,  he 
points  out  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  author, 
in  the  manner  which  he  afterwards  purfued  in 
the  Methodus  Sindii  Medici^  and  in  the  Biblio- 
theca Medicine,  This  is  a very  ufeful  and  enter- 
taining part  of  his  work,  as  it  forms  almofl:  a 
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hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  from  the 
time  of  Brunfelfius  to  his  own.  He  next  deli- 
neates his  own  fyftem  of  botany,  according  to 
which  the  plants  are  difpofed.  Throughout 
this  great  work,  Haller  is  entirely  an  original^ 
not  fatisfying  himfelf  with  giving  the  defcriptions 
of  former  writers,  he  appears  everywhere  to 
have  defcribed  the  plant  himfelf,  and  to  have 
formed  new  genera,  and  commonly  new  fpeci- 
fical  charaders  for  the  whole,  accommodated  to 
his  own  fyftem.  He  acquaints  us,  that  it  was 
his  cuftom  to  write  down  the  natural  chara6lers 
of  each  plant  on  the  day  he  difcovered  it. 

In  treating  on  each  fpecies,  he  has  not  only 
added  a moft  copious  number  of  fynonymes, 
but  appears  to  have  confulted  all  the  old  authors, 
extra<fted  their  fynonymes  with  uncommon  dili- 
gence and  ftngular  difcrimination,  and  arranged 
them,  as  much  as  poftible,  in  chronological 
order ; a method  highly  worthy  of  imitation, 
as  it  exhibits,  at  one  view,  a brief  hiftory  of  the 
plant,  by  pointing  out  the  ftrft  difcoverer,  and 
the  regions  of  its  growth.  This,  to  the  curious 
botanift,  is  a very  meritorious  part  of  Haller’s 
/ labour.  To  each  plant  is  fubjoined  a fummary 
account,  from  the  beft  writers,  of  the  qualities 
and  ufes,  both  economical  and  medical.  The 
work  is  embelliftied  with  plates  of  fome  rare 

fpecies. 
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fpecies,  remarkable  for  their  exaftnefs  aad  deli-. 
cacy. 

Having,  in  1741?  obtained  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  the  eftabliihment  of^  the  phyfic 
garden  at  Gottingen,  Haller  publiBied  the  fol- 
lowing year  a catalogue  of  its  plants ; this  was^ 
but  a fmall  volume,  but  the  lift  ferved  to  fhew 
the  diligence  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  intention 
of  the  royal  founder.  In  1753  he  much 
enlarged  it,  and  comprehended  the  plants  fpon- 
taneoully  growing  in  the  environs,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  Black  Foreft.  He  informs  us,  that 
this  volume  was  the  produdion  of  a three 
months  vacation,  and  laments,  that  the  import- 
ance of  his  other  employments  prevented  him 
from  fulfilling  his  intention  of  defcribing  the 
plants  of  Germany  at  large.  This  little  work  is 
curious,  fmce  it  exemplifies  his  fyftem  as 
extended  to  exotics,  of  which  the  new  and  rare 
kinds  are  defcribed  ; but  the  fmall  fize  of  the 
volume  precluded  the  introdudion  of  the  gene- 
rical  charaders. 

In  1745,  he  gratified  the  botanifts  by  a new 
edition  of  the  Flora  Jenenfis  of  Ruppius,  and, 
that  he  might  do  juftice  to  the  work,  he  took  a 
journey  to  Jena,  where  he  gained  accefs  to  the 
papers  and  hortus  ficcus  of  the  author.  He 
prefixed  to  this  book  anecdotes  of  this  extraor- 
dinary 
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dInary  man,  and,  by  reforming  and  augmenting 
the  whole  from  his  own  difcoveries,  he  in  fome 
meafure  made  it  a Flora  Gernianica*  Thefe 
performances  were  by  no  means  the  termination 
of  his  botanical  labours.  On  his  return  to 
Switzerland,  he  continued  his  difcoveries  in  this 
branch  of  natural  hiftory  y he  alfo  fent,  at  his 
own  expence,  perfons  properly  qualified  into  the 
lefs  frequented  parts  of  the  Alps. 

The  refult  appeared  in  a new  edition  of  the 
Enumeration  which  was  fo  much  improved,  that 
he  confiders  it  as  a new  work.  It  was  publifhed 
in  three  vols.  fol.  in  1768,  under  the  title  of 
Hijioria  Stirpium  indigenarum  Heheticen  inchoata. 
The  fubjed  is  arranged  in  his  own  method, 
with  the  alteration  of  inverting  the  order  of  the 
claffes,  beginning  with  the  Compofitcen  or  the 
Syngenejia  clafs  of  Linnaeus,  and  ending  with 
the  Cryptogamlan  which  flood  firfl  in  the  Ejiiwie^ 
ratio  ; both  of  which  are  objedionable,  as  fub- 
jeding  the  fludent  to  the  mofl  difficult  parts  of 
the  fyftem  at  his  entrance  on  the  fludy.  ^ Several 
iaterefling  particulars  of  the  former  publication 
are  alfo  omitted  in  thefe  volumes,  of  which 
curious  botanifls  will  much  regret  the  lofs ; for, 
though  he  has  inferted,  with  enlargement,  the 
phyfical  geography  of  Switzerland,  together 
with  the  account  of  thofe  authors  who  had 
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previoufly  inveftigated  the  plants  of  the  country^ 
and  has  recited  his  own  excurfions  for  that 

purpofe ; yet  he  has  not  introduced  the  critical 
catalogue  of  the  authors,  fatisfying  himfelf  with 
giving  a bare  lift  of  all  the  botanical  writings, 
from  the  time  of  Theophraftus  to  1768.  It  is 
ftill  more  to  be  regretted,  that  Haller  has  fup- 
prefled,  in  this  edition,  a great  number  of  fyno- 
nymes  under  each  plant ; inferting  only  a few 
of  later  date : for  although,  in  all  poflible 
inftances,  he  has  introduced  the  fynonymes  of 
Linnseus,  yet  he  has,  unfortunately  for  fuch  as 
ufe  the  works  of  both,  omitted  the  trivial 
names ; a circumftance  which  renders  his  book 
much  lefs  ufeful  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  in 
the  fexual  fyftern.  Yet  thefe  defeds  are  doubt- 
lefs  more  than  compenfated,  by  the  innumer- 
able improvements  made  in  the  defcriptions, 
both  of  the  genera  and  fpecies,  by  the  great 
addition  to  the  number  of  plants,  which  are 
extended  from  1840  to  2486,  of  which  more 
than  800  are  of  the  Cryptogamia  clafs ; Haller 
having,  after  Micheli,  beyond  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries, enlarged  the  order  of  Fungi,  of 
which,  he  tells  us,  he  had  paintings  of  more 
than  400  fpecies  made  under  his  own  infpedion* 
It  is  not,  however,  furprifing,  that  Switzerland 
fliould  produce  a greater  variety  of  vegetables 

than 
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than  the  middle  parts  of  Europe  ; v/hen  we 
refle6i:  that  the  alpine  fituations  afford  growth  to 
the  plants  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  warm 
vallies,  to  many  of  thofe  common  to  fouthern. 
The  value  of  this  edition  is  much  enhanced  by 
enlarging  the  obfervations  on  the  ufes  of  plants ; 
and  by  referring  to  his  authorities  for  what  is 
not  his  own,  with  his  accuflomed  accuracy.  As 
an  acceffion  to  this  work,  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  author  has,  in  the  notes,  under  each  genus, 
introduced  the  plants  of  Theophraflus  and  Diof- 
corides,  in  as  many  inftances  as  they  admit  of 
being  afcertained. 

Few  botanifts  have  laboured  more  than  EIal« 
ler,  and  yet  his  difcoveries  in  botany  occupied 
only  a comparatively  fmall  portion  of  his  time. 
To  fuch  as  feel  not,  in  the  follefl  extent,  that 
enthufiafni  which  the  love  of  fcience  infpires,  it 
may  appear  a paradox  to  affert,  that  the  diifec- 
tion  of  human  bodies  could  be  a pleafurable 
employment;  yet  Haller,  in  1742,  pronounced 
a fpirited  eulogium,  in  the  univerfiCy  of  Got- 
tingen, on  the  fubje6l,  and  his  zeal  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  anatomical  difcoveries  was  attended 
with  uncommon  fuccefs.  He  feems  early  to 
have  apprehended,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
diflribution  of  the  arterial  fyflem  had  not  kept 
pace  with  that  of  the  bones,  mufcles,  nerves, 
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and  vifcera,  which  had  been  feparately  and  ably 
treated  by  men  of  eminence.  Haller,  therefore^ 
wifhed  to  illulfrate  more  perfedly  this  part  of 
the  human  frame,  and  gave  to  the  world  a 
more  complete  fyftem  on  the  fubje^  than  had 
yet  appeared.  He  publifhed  the  firft  part  of  this 
great  work  in  1743,  and  the  lafl  in  1756.  His 
trails  on  other  parts  of  anatomy,  when  col- 
leded  in  1768,  formed  three  vols*  in  4to.  The 
curious  reader  may  fee  an  enumeration  of  his 
many  difcoveries  in  anatomy  and  phyfiology,  at 
the  head  of  the  fixth  volume  of  his  Phyfiology  : 
although  fome  of  thefe  difcoveries  may  have 
been  contefted  by  his  contemporaries,  yet  his 
unalienable  right  to  mod  of  them,  and  the  light 
particularly  which  he  threw  upon  incubation^ 
offification,  irritability,  and  feveral  other  parts 
of  the  animal  oeconomy,  will  unquedionably 
fecure  to  him  a large  and  honourable  fliare  of 
fame  with  poflerity. 

Haller’s  emoluments  augmented  as  his  merits 
were  difplayed  5 and  honours  flowed  upon  him 
from  all  quarters.  He  was  ele<5led,  in  1748, 
into  the  Royal  Society  of  Stockholm,  into  that 
of  London  in  1749,  and  in  1754  chofen  one  of 
the  eight  foreign  members  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  In  ,1739  he  was  appointed 
phyficiau  to  George  the  Second,  and  king’s 
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toiinfellor  in  1740.  In  1749  the  emperor 
Francis  conferred  on  him  letters  of  nobility  at 
the  requeft  of  George  the  Second,  and  about 
the  fame  time  the  king,  in  a vifit  which  he  paid 
to  the  univerfity,  diftinguiflied  Haller  with  par- 
ticular marks  of  approbation  ; an  honour  which 
the  author  gratefully  acknowledges,  in  an  Eng- 
lifh  publication,  intitled  A Ihort  Narrative  of 
the  King’s  Journey  to  Gottingen,”  and  in  the 
dedication  to  George  the  Second,  prefixed  to 
to  his  edition  of  Boerhaave’s  Methodus  Studli 
Medici, 

He  declined,  in  1745,  an  invitation  to  Ox- 
ford, which  would  probably  have  terminated  in 
his  nomination  to  the  profelforfhip  of  botany^ 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dillenius  ; 
a fecond  from  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  and, 
in  1750,  a third  from  the  king  of  Pruffia,  with 
the  offer  of  a very  confiderable  penfion. 

But  of  all  his  promotions,  none  gave  him 
more  real  fatisfaPtion,  than  his  eledion  into  the 
Great  Council  of  Bern,  as  it  infured  to  jiirii 
a retreat  with  dignity,  and  probably  with  emo- 
•lument,  in  his  native  city,  to  which  he  looked 
forward  with  affedion  and  attachment. 

At  length,  in  1753,  induced  by  the  preca- 
rious ftate  of  his  health,  by  the  defire  of 
removing  from  Gottingen,  which  he  called  the 
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grave  of  his  wives,  and  by  his  earneft  ailMet^ 
to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the 
fervice  of  his  country,  he  took  a journey  to 
Bern,  m order  to  procure  an  eflablifhment, 
which,  though  not  adequate  to  his  prefent  ap- 
pointments, might  place  him  in  the  bofom  of 
his  beloved  Swit:^erland.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val, he  fortunately  obtained  by  lot  the  office  of 
Amman.  Although  this  office  was  of  fmall 
emolument,  yet,  as  it  might  be  confidered  a 
prelude  to  future  appointments,  and  gave  him 
an  immediate  opportunity  of  ferving  his  child- 
ren, he  refigned  his  profefibrfhip  at  Gottingen, 
and  fettled  at  Bern.  Such  was  the  general 
joy  of  his  countrymen  on  this  event,  that 
Morikofof  firuck  a medal  to  commemorate  his 
return. 

Having  formed  this  refolution,  he  could  not 
be  flraken  by  the  moil  fplendid  offers.  He 
declined,  in  1755,  the  prefling  invitation  of 
Frederic  the  Second,  to  fuperintend  the  acade- 
mies of  Pruffia,  and  to  accept  the  chancellorflrip 


of  the  univerfity  of  Hall,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Wolff.  In  1767,  he  i ejected  the  offer  of  a 
very  advantageous  and  honourable  fettlement 
at  St.  Peterfburgh,  made  by  Catharine  the 


Second,  and,  in  1770,  the  (till  more  dignified 
promotion  to  the  chancellorflrip  of  the  univerfity 
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of  Gottingen,  with  a very  confiderable  appoint- 
ment ; although  George  the  Third  wrote  not 
only  to  Haller,  but  to  the  Senate  of  Bern, 
requeuing  their  influence  to  prevail  on  him  to 

accept  it. 

Ris  grateful  country  rewarded  this  difinter- 
ehed  attachment  with  the  mod  liberal  and 
unbounded  confidence,  and  employed  his  talents 
in  the  public  fervice.  In  was  fent  to 

reform  the  academy  of  Laufanne,  and,  in  the 
following  year,  was  deputed  by  the  Senate  to 
examine  fome  curious  remains  of  antiquity 
difcovered  at  Culm.  About  the  fame  time  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  falt-works  at  Bex 
and  Cigle,  with  an  annual  falary  of  500. 
During  the  term  of  this  appointment,  which 
continued  fix  years,  he  redded  at  La  Roche^ 
In  this  retirement,  he  employed  himfelf  in  fuper- 
intending  and  improving  the  falt-works,  of 
which  he  has  given  a fhort  account  *,  in  making 
occafional  excuiTions  into  the  neighbouring 
country,  which  he  has  likewife  defcribed  j but 
more  particularly  diflinguiihed  his  retreat  by 
preparing  and  publifning  his  great  work  on 

phyfiologC 

Notwithdanding  the  amplitude  and  fuccefs 
of  Haller’s  labours  in  the  various  branches  of 
medical  knowledge,  it  was  principally  on  phy- 
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iiology,  which  feems  to  have  been  his  peculiai" 
delight,  that  he  difplayed  the  whole  force  of  his 
genius,  and  founded  his  merit  as  an  inventor  in 
fcience. 

His  Outlines  of  Phyfiology,  or  Frmce  Linear 
Phyftologicce^  publifhed  at  Gottingen  in  1747, 
delineate  the  plan,  and  were  the  prelude  to, 
his  immortal  work,  which  he  modeflly  ftyles 
Elements  only,  or  Elementa  Phyfiologice  corporis 
humani^  in  eight  volumes  in  quarto,  which  fuc“ 
cefiively  made  their  appearance  from  1757  to 
1766.  In  conformity  to  Boerhaave’s  plan,  this 
part  of  the  fcience  of  phyfic  is  emancipated 
from  theoretical  fubtlety,  from  the  lhackles  of 

t. 

metaphyfical,  mechanical,  and  chymical  hypo- 
thefes,  with  which,  for  ages,  it  had  been  incum- 
bered, and,  for  the  firfl  time,  built  on  the  true 
bafis  of  anatomical  fcience. 

The  exquifite  knowledge  which  he  has  dif- 
played in  relation  to  the  ftrudure  of  the  human 
body,  his  indefatigable  refearches  into  the 
difcoveries  and  opinions  of  all  his  predecelfors, 
the  judicious  feledion  of  them  to  eflablilh 
liis  own,  his  fldll  in  comparative  anatomy, 
and  the  application  of  the  whole  to  illuflrate 
the  human  frame,  afford  a flriking  inflance 
of  learning,  induftiy,  penetration,  and  genius. 

On 
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On  his  return  to  Bern  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  chamber  of  appeal  for  the  German 
diftrict,  of  the  council  of  finances,  of  the  com- 
mittees for  matrimonial  affairs,  and  for  improv- 
ing the  fmall  livings  in  the  French  diftri^l  of  the 
canton  ; he  was  alfo  appointed  perpetual  affeffor 
of  the  Council  of  Health,  with  an  annual  falary 
of  about  100,  as  a token  of  his  country  s 
gratitude  for  having  declined  fo  many  fplendid 
offers  from  foreign  courts,  and  for  preferring 
his  native  place  to  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune.  In  thefe  feveral  offices  he  perfoimed 
effential  fervices  to  the  flate,  by  promoting  the 
mofl  ufeful  inflitutions,  propofing  neceffary 
alterations,  and  framing  new  laws  and  ordi- 
nances. In  his  capacity  of  afleffor  to  the 
Chamber  of  Health,  he  was  particularly  ufeful 
in  forwarding  the  mofl  important  regulations ; 
fuch  as  the  prohibition  of  empirics,  the  reco- 
very of  drowned  perfons,  and  the  means  to  pre- 
vent the  fpreading  of  the  diftemper  then 
prevalent  among  the  cattle  in  various  parts  of 
Europe. 

Fie  alfo  ffiowed  himfelf  a friend  to  huma- 
nity, by  the  zeal  with  v/hich  he  affifted  in 

obtaining  from  government  a public  eftabliffi- 
ment  for  orphans,  by  his  adlivity  in  provide 
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ing  a fund,  and  by  drawing  up  the  plan. 
As  a member  of  the  CEconomical  Society,  he 
laboured  much  to  improve  the  ftate  of  agri- 
culture,  and  made  many  experfments  for 
that  purpofe.  In  the  meetings  of  the  Great 
Council  he  delivered,  on  important  occafions, 
his  opinion  with  a manly  freedom  and  lively 
eloquence,  the  refult  of  the  foundeft  judgment 
and  the  molt  feeling  heart. 

In  1766,  and  the  following  years,  this  great 
man,  who  had  hitherto  enlightened  fcience  from 
his  clofet,  difplayed  in  the  theatre  of  public  life 
the  more  aaive  and  diilinguilhed  parts  of  a 
patriot  and  politician.  He  re-ellabli(hed  the 
harmony  and  fettled  the  difputes  between  the 
Vallais  and  the  canton  of  Bern  by  a fuccefsful 
negociation,  in  which  he  fixed  the  bound- 
aries of  the  two  dates ; he  was  affociated  with 
the  molt  enlightened  charafters  of  the  republic 
in  terminating  the  dilfentions  of  Geneva ; he 
drew  up  the  principal  difpatches  to  the  court  of 
Verfailles  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  changes  pro. 
jefted  at  Verfoi,  on  which  occafion  he  held  a 
perfonal  conference  with  the  French  ambaffador, 
and  was  employed  to  prepare  the  plan  of  i treaty 
betwem  the  canton  of  Bern  and  the  Eledor  of 
Bavaria,  relating  to  the  piirchafe  of  fait. 
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On  the  conclufion  of  thefe  public  employ- 
ments, Haller,  who  had  now  attained  the  fixty- 
fecond  year  of  his  age,  withdrew  from  the 
budle  of  life,  and  lived  in  a retired  manner, 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a father,  a citizen, 
and  a magiftrate  ; and  although  his  health 
gradually  declined,  yet  his  activity  was  undimi- 
nilhed.  He  refumed  his  literary  labours,  which 
had  been  neceffarily  interrupted  amidft  his 
other  more  important  avocations.  Fie  publiflied, 
in  1768,  his  hiftory  of  Swifs  plants;  and,  in 
1771,  the  firfl  part  of  his  Bibliotheca  Medicines^ 
or  Medical  Library. 

No  part  of  Haller’s  writings  affords  a more 
ftrikiiig  example  of  the  value  of  early  and  perfe- 
vering  induftry,  than  this  publication.  That 
habit  which  he  formed,  fo  early  as  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  of  noting  his  opinion  of  books 
and  authors,  accumulated  a confiderable  mafs 
of  materials,  and  thus  enabled  him  afterwards  to 
turn  them  to  very  ufeful  purpofes.  By  thefe 
means  the  foundation  of  his  Medical  Library 
was  laid,  even  before  he  gave  the  improved  edi- 
tion of  Boerhaave’s  Methodus  Studii  Medici^  in 
1751. 

Boerhaave  ufed  to  recommend  to  his  Undents 
the  books  which  they  ought  to  confuit  on  each 
fubje6l;  this  catalogue  w’as,  in  1726,  furrep- 
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titioufly  and  inaccurately  printed,  and  formed 
only  a fmall  volume  in  odavo ; many  neceflary 
obfervations  were  forgotten,  and  various  authors 
both  modern  and  ancient  omitted.  Haller 
undertook  to  fupply  thefe  deficiencies ; and  ex- 
tended the  publication  to  two  volumes  in  quarto. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  this  com^ 
pilation,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  various 
lexicons  and  catalogues  of  medical  authors  were 
extant ; but  the  writers  had  merely  given  bare 
lifts  and  titles,  unaccompanied  by  that  critical 
difcrimination  of  the  defign,  doftrine,  and  gene- 
ral merit  of  each  author,  which  rendered  thefe 
volumes  fo  highly  acceptable.  In  this  manner 
Haller  has  given,  under  that  claflical  method 
which  Boerhaave  recommended,  his  opinion  of 
more  than  4000  volumes. 

In  the  extenfion  of  this  plan,  as  it  appears  in 
his  own  Bibliotheca^  Haller  begins,  by  tracing 
the  hiftory  of  each  branch  of  medicine  from  its 
origin,  through  the  preceding  ages ; and  by 
connecting  the  hiftory  of  each  in  the  feveral 
periods,  has,  in  forne  meafure,  made  his  publi- 
cation a compendious  hiftory  of  phyfic. 

His  extenfive  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages  enabled  him  to  comprehend 
a large  field ; his  indefatigable  induftry,  united 
to  great  penetration  in  inveftigating  the  dodrines 
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of  the  ancients,  equally  exhibits  his  erudition 
and  that  found  judgment  by  which  he  has 
appreciated  the  merit  of  thofe  fages  of  phyhc, 
in  a manner  highly  interefting  and  in(lru£live. 
In  his  judgment  of  the  moderns  he  is  candid 
and  impartial ; his  great  knowledge  of  his  fub- 
jefts  qualified  him  to  diftinguifli  all  original 
doflrines,  new  faifts,  and  obfervations,  and  to 
guard  againfi:  fuch  errors  as  might  miflead  young 
and  incautious  praclitioners,  who  are  too  apt  to 
be  influenced  by  imbibed  theories,  and  prejudice 
towards  particular  authors. 

He  has  given  additional  value  to  his  work,  by 
annexing  to  the  account  of  celebrated  books, 
fliort  biographical  anecdotes  of  the  authors. 
He  mentions  all  the  different  editions  that  came 
to  his  knowledge,  particularly  marking  fuch  as 
were  in  his  own  library.  And  it  is  a matter  of 
aftonifhment,  that  in  this  manner  he  notices 
and  reviews  not  fewer  than  11,000  volumes. 
As  the  literary  hiftory  of  phyfic  was  among  the 
favourite  objects  of  Haller,  this  publication  can- 
not but  be  highly  acceptable  to  fuch  as  poflfefs  a 
congenial  tafte ; while  the  general  ufe  and 
information  it  affords  are  fufficiently  obvious. 
Eight  volumes  were  publilhed  between  the  years 
1771  and  1778.  The  anatomical,  including  the 
phyfiology,  the  botanical,  and  the  chirurgical, 

were 
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were  each  comprifed  in  two  volumes,  and  bring 
down  the  refpedive  fubjeds  nearly  to  the  pre<^ 
fent  time.  Two,  on  the  pradice  of  phyfic,  were 
publifhed  by  Haller  himfelf,  a third  after  his 
deceafe  by  Dr.  Tribolet,  and  a fourth  by  Dn 
Brandis  of  Childenfheim,  from  the  manufcript 
of  Haller,  which  the  learned  editor  has  confider-* 
ably  augmented, 

Haller  employed  the  latter  period  of  his  life 
in  fending  extrads  from  eminent  publications  for 
the  Bibliotheque  Raifonnh ; furnilhed  many  of 
the  articles  for  the  fupplement  to  the  Paris 
Encyclopedic,  for  the  quarto  improved  edition 
of  the  fame  work  publifbed  at  Yverdun,  and 
for  the  didionary  of  natural  hidory  printed  at 
the  fame  place.  He  meditated  alfo  a new  edi^ 
tion  of  his  great  phyfiological  v/ork,  of  which  he 
put  forth  the  firft  volume  in  1777,  only  a few 
months  before  his  death. 

His  adive  imagination  brooding  on  the  civil 
and  political  affairs,  in  which  he  had  been  lately 
engaged,  produced,  between  1771  and  1774, 
his  three  political  romances,  Ufong,  Alfred,  and 
Fabius  and  Cato,  wdiich  treat  of  the  defpotic, 
monarchical,  and  republican  governments.  In 
Ufong  he  flcetches,  with  a m after ly  hand,  the 
abufes  of  abfolute  authority,  and  fets  forth,  in 
the  charader  of  the  principal  perfonage,*  the 
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happy  efFefts  which  may  be  derived  from  a vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  fovereigti,  even  amidft  the 
horrors  of  oriental  defpotifm.  In  Fabius  and 
Cato  he  defcribes,  with  an  animation  and  fpirit 
worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  but  with  a partiality 
natural  to  a republican,  the  aridocraiical  govern- 
ment as  moft  friendly  to  the  difplay  of  patriotifm, 
and  mofl:  congenial  to  the  exertions  of  genius. 
In  Alfred  he  difplays  the  advantages  of  a limited 
monarchy,  wherein  the  balance  of  power  is 
wifely  diflributed,  and  which,  while  it  avoids 
the  extremes  of  either,  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
both.  In  thefe  romances  he  difcovers  found 
principles  of  legiflatioRj  great  political  fagacity, 
a deep  infight  into  human  nature,  and  an  exten- 
live  acquaintance  with  hiftory. 

When  we  confider  Haller  as  a man  of  piety 
and  a Chriflian,  we  obferve  him  tracing,  from 
a comprehenfive  view  of  the  creation  in  its 
grandeff  as  well  as  in  its  minuted  parts,  the 
necejfary  exiftence  of  a Supreme  Being,  and  the 
great  principles  of  natural  religion.  We  fee 
him  demondrating  the  divine  origin  of  Chrif- 
tianity  from  a profound  (liidy  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  from  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  its 
manifefl  influence  over  the  happinefs  of  man- 
kind, and  its  tendency  to  meliorate  our  nature  ; 
we  find  him  proving  himfelf,  both  in  his  life  and 
r writings, 
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writings,  a zealous  friend  and  able  advocate  of 
the  revealed  doctrines. 

Haller,  at  a very  early  period  of  his  life,  un- 
dertook the  defence  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  In  1732,  in  his  preface  to  his  poetry, 
he  declared  himfelf  firmly  convinced  of  their 
truth;  in  1747,  he  rejected  with  horror  the 
dedication  which  La  Metric  offered  to  prefix  to 
his  work  intitled  UHormne  Machine^^  and  he 
declared,  in  various  literary  journals,  that  he 
neither  acknowledged  as  his  friend,  or  his 
difciple,  a man  who  entertained  fuch  impious 
notions.  In  a preface  which  he  publifhed  in 
1751,  to  Formey’s  abridgment  of  Crouzaz^s 
Emmen  du  Pjrrhonifme^^^  he  paints,  in  the 
flrongefl  colours,  the  dreadful  effedls  of  infide- 
lity both  on  fociety  and  individuals.  He  put 
forth,  in  the  German  tongue,  Letters  to  his 
Daughter,  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chriflian  Reve- 
lation he  publiflied  an  extradl  from  Ditton’s 
Truth  of  the  Refurre6lion  of  Jefus  Chrifl,’* 
which  he  acknowledges  to  have  firfl  cleared  any 
doubts  he  entertained  on  that  fubjedf.  He 
avows,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  received  infi- 
nite fatisfadion  from  the  ftudy  of  the  New 
Teftament,  becaufe  he  was  never  more  certain 
of  holding  converfe  with  the  Deity,  than  when 
he  read  his  will  in  that  divine  book. 
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in  1775,  he  finally  gave  to  the  public,  alfo 
in  the  German  language,  Letters  concerning 
feveral  late  Attempts  of  Freethinkers  yet  living 
againft  Revelation/'  In  this  work  the  author 
examines  and  refutes  the  objeflions  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  advanced  in  fo  lively  and  dangerous  a 
manner  by  Voltaire  in  his  ^ejiions  fur  PEncy-> 
clopedie.  If  this  latter  publication,’’  adds 

Sennebier,  may  be  confidered  as  an  Index  to 
the  Doubts  and  Arguments  againft  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  the  work  of  Haller  may  be  intitled  an 
Index  to  the  Anfwers  in  favour  of  the  fame 
Revelation,  to  be  confulted  by  thofe  who  wifh 
impartially  to  difcufs  both  fides  of  this  important 
queftion.”  When  learning  and  philofophy, 
inftead  of  being  employed  in  fupporting  fceptical 
tenets  by  artful  fophiftry,  thus  lend  their  united 
aftiftance  to  the  caufe  of  religion,  they  truly 
become  an  honour  to  the  pofleflbr,  and  a benefit 
to  fociety* 

But  even  this  great  and  good  man  was  not 
exempt  from  a too  anxious  folicitude  for  his  wel- 
fare in  a future  ftate.  That  depreflion  of  fpirits, 
which  ought  juftly  to  be  confidered  as  the  efFe£ls 
of  difeafe,  and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination 
confpiring  perhaps  with  the  narrow  principles  of 
Calvinifm,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  led 
_him  to  refled  rather  on  the  j^ftlce  than  the  mercy 

of 
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of  the  Deity,  and  to  bewilder  himfelf  in  the 
endlefs  mazes  of  predeflination  and  grace. 
In  one  of  his  defponding  fits,  he  compared 
himfelf  to  a man  placed  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  without  any  fupport,  and  expelling 
every  inftant  to  fall.  At  another  moment, 
animated  with  a paffion  for  fcience,  he  breaks 
out,  in  a letter  to  his  friend  Bonnet,  into 
an  exclamation,  expreffive  of  his  regret  to 
quit  a world  which  he  had  improved  by  his 
' difcoveries,  and  which  he  might  ftill  further 
illuminate  by  his  zeal  and  application.  O my 
poor  brain,  which  muft  return  to  duff ; and  all 
the  knowledge  and  information  which  I have 
been  colleding  with  fuch  unwearied  labour,  will 
fade  away  like  the  dream  of  an  infant.’’ 

Thefe  little  weakneffes  of  a great  mind  over- 
powered by  conflitutional  irritability,  and  ftrug- 
gling  againfl  early  prejudices,  are  more  intereft- 
ing  to  the  man  who  feels  and  refpefts  the  imper- 
fedions  of  human  nature,  than  the  mod  pompous 
and  exaggerated  accounts  of  unerring  wifdom, 
or  uniform  virtue.  And  it  is  a pleafing  fatisfac- 
tion  to  learn,  that  reafon  and  religion  rofe 
fuperior  to  the  gloomy  defpondency  of  ficknefs  ; 
and  that  Haller  met  death  with  the  calmnefs 
of  a philofopher,  and  the  faith  of  a Chriftian. 
In  a letter  which  he  wrote,  a few  days  before 

his 
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his  deceafe,  he  fpeaks  indeed  of  the  tremendous 
grandeur  of  eternity,  but  with  hope  rather  than 
with  fear,  and  looks  back  upon  his  pad  life  with 
fatisfaiSlion  : amidft  a few  complaints  uttered  on 
his  painful  fuiferings,  he  mentions  his  country 
with  the  mod  ardent  afFedlion,  and  offers  up  his 
lad  prayer  for  its  prefervation  and  welfare. 

He  continued  his  literary  labours,  and  pre- 
ferved  his  fenfes  and  compofure  to  the  moment 
of  diffolution  ; he  beheld  his  end  approaching 
without  fear  and  regret ; My  friend,”  he  faid 
to  the  phyfician  who  attended  him,  I die,  my 
pulfe  is  dopped,”  and  then  expired.  He  de- 
ceafed  on  the  12th  of  December  1777,  in  the 
feventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  the  great  Haller  ; 
a man  to  whom  Michaelis,  the  eminent  orientalid 
judly  applies  an  obfervation  on  the  genius  of 
Aridotle  ; Neque  ccelo^  neque  terrd^  neqne  mari 
qulcqiiain  relinquere  voluit  incognitnm^  indole  pnz- 
ierea  adeo  mirabih^  nt  ad  fingula  natum  preecipue 
dicas 

In  his  perfon  Haller  v/as  tall  and  majedic,  of 
a ferious  and  expreflive  countenance ; he  had 


* Ij.e  left  nothing  unexplored,  either  in  the  lieaver.s, 
on  the  earth,  or  in  the  fea,  and  was  of  fuch  a wonderful 

capacity,  that  he  feemed  born  for  the  iruinediate  objeil 
of  his  purfuit. 
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at  times  an  open  fmile,  always  a pleafing  tone 
of  voice,  ufually  low,  and  feldom  elevated,  even 
when  he  was  mofl:  agitated.  He  was  fond  of 
unbending  himfelf  in  fociety,  on  thofe  occafions 
was  remarkably  cheerful,  polite,  and  attentive; 
he  w’ould  converfe  with  the  ladies  on  faihions^ 
modes  of  drefs,  and  other  trifles,  with  as  much 
eafe  as  if  he  had  never  fecluded  himfelf  from  the 
world. 

Bonnet  informed  me,  that  Haller  v/rote  with 
equal  facility  the  German,  French,  and  Latin 
tongues ; that  he  was  fo  well  acquainted  with 
nil  the  European  languages,  except  Rufllan, 
Polifh,  and  Hungarian,  as  to  fpeak  with  the  na*- 
lives  in  their  refpe^ftive  idioms.  When  he  con- 
verfed  on  any  topic  of  literature,  his  knowledge 
appeared  fo  extenfive,  that  he  feemed  to  have 
made  that  his  particular  ftudy.  His  profound 
erudition  in  every  branch  of  Icience,  is  well 
known  to  all  who  are  converfant  with  his  works ; 
but  the  variety  of  his  information,  and  the  verfa- 
tility  of  his  talents,  are  thus  delineated  by  a per- 
fon  ^ who  was  his  particular  friend.  He  pof- 
fefled  a fundamental  knowledge  of  natural 
liillory ; was  well  read  in  hiftory  both  antient 
and  modern,  univeiTal  and  particular ; and  un- 
commonly verfed  in  the  date  of  agriculture^ 

* Tfcliarner  Lobredej  &c,  p.  87. 
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inanufadures,  trade,  population,  literature,  and 
languages  of  the  refpedlive  nations  of  Europe  ; 
he  had  read  with  attention  the  mofl  remarkable 
Voyages  and  travels ; and  was  particularly  con- 
verfarit  in  the  late  difcoveries  which  tend  to  il- 
luftrate  the  geography  of  the  globe.  He  had 
even  perufed  many  thoufand  novels  and  plays ; 
and  polTelTed  fuch  an  aflonifhing  memory,  that 
he  could  detail  their  contents  with  the  utmofl 
precifion. 

As  it  was  his  cuftom  to  make  extradls,  and 
to  give  his  opinion  of  every  book  which  came 
into  his  hands,  as  well  for  his  own  private  ufe> 
as  for  the  Gottingen  Review  he  read  mod:  new 
publications,  'and  fo  eager  was  he  ufually  in  the 
perufal,  that  he  laid  them  upon  the  table  even 
when  he  was  at  dinner,  occafionally  looking  in- 
to them,  and  marking  thofe  parts  with  a pencil, 
which  he  afterwards  extradled  or  commented 
upon.  He  made  his  remarks  on  fmall  pieces  of 
paper,  of  different  fizes,  which  he  placed  in  or- 
der, and  faftened  together ; a method  he  learned 
from  Leibnitz. 

* Haller  reviewed^  as  his  department  for  that  literary 
journal,  ad  publications  on  hiftory,  medicine,  anatomy, 
natural  hiflory,  and  feveral  mifcellaneoiis  works,  particu- 
larly thofe  Vv’hich  appeared  in  Italy. 
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He  derived  from  nature  extreme  lenfibllityj 
or  rather  irritability  of  temper,  which  is  ever  the 
child  of  genius.  He  fpoke  therefore  from  his 
own  experience,  when,  in  a letter  to  Voltaire, 
he  thus  expreffed  himfelf  t Providence  holds 
with  an  equal  hand  the  balance  of  human  hap- 
pinefs.  Pie  has  loaded  you  with  riches,  he  has 
loaded  you  with  glory  ; but  misfortune  was  ne^ 
cefiary,  and  he  preferved  the  equilibrium  by 
giving  you  fenfibility.  If  my  wiflies  could  take 
efFe<^,  I would  bellow  upon  you  that  tranquillity 
which  flies  at  the  approach  of  genius,  which  is 
inferior  to  genius  in  relation  to  fociety,  but  far 
fuperior  in  regard  to  ourfelves : then  the  mod 
celebrated  man  in  Europe  would  be  alfo  the 

mod  happy 

Pie  was  impatient  under  ficknefs  as  well  from 
extreme  fufceptibility,  as  becaufe  he  was  pre- 
cluded from  his  literary  occupations.  He  was 

^ 11  faut  hien  qiie  la  providence  vetalle  tenir  la  balance  e gals 
pour  tous  les  humains.  Elk  vvus  a comlU  ds  liens,  elk  vous 
10  combi e de  gkire ; mais  il  vous-falloit  dii  7nalbeur,  elk  a 
trouve  Vequilibre  en  ^ous  residant  fenf^bk,  — Si  ks  Jouhaits 
avoient  du  poirooir,  f ajouterois  aux  bienfaits  du  depn  ; je  aious 
donnerois  ds  la  tranquillity  qui  fuit  devant  k genie,  qui  ne  k 
<vaut  pas  par  rapport  d la /octet  e ; mais  qui  njaut  bien  davan^ 
tage  par  rapport  dnous^meme:  desAors  Vhornme  k plus  celebre 

de  d Europe  feroit  av/ft  k plus  heureux, 

fondj 
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lond,  therefore,  of  taking  violent  remedies,  more 
calculated  to  remove  the  immediate  efFedts  of 
pain,  and  to  check  his  diforder,  than  to  cure  it 
radically.  In  his  latter  years  he  accuftomed 
himfelf  to  opium  which,  operating  as  a tem- 
porary palliative,  only  increafed  his  natural  im- 
patience. This  reflleflhefs  of  temper,  which 
occafionaily  dihurbed  his  tranquillity  even  in  his 
younger  days,  and  in  the  full  flow  of  his  health 
and  fpirits,  was  confiderably  heightened  by  the 
advances  of  age,  and  the  diforders  which  fhat- 
tered  his  frame  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life. 

His  correfpondence  in  every  period  of  life 
was  extenfive,  punflual,  and  carried  on  in  the 
Englifli,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. Six  volumes  of  Latin  epiftles,  and  three 
in  the  German  tongue,  addrefled  to  him  from 
men  of  learning  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  have 
been  given  to  the  public,  but  his  own  have  never 
made  their  appearance.  It  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that  he  feldom  preferved  any  copies  ; 
being  himfelf  too  much  occupied  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  never  fufficiently  rich  to  maintain  a 
fecretary.  His  two  principal  correfpondents,  to 

* ZimiTierman  informs  us,  that  he  took  dally  fo  large 
a quantity  as  eight  grains.  Uelber  dc  die  Einfamkeit 
p?  216.  ed.  Leipf.  1784. 
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whom  he  opened  his  heart,  were  Bonnet  of  G;e^ 
neva,  and  John  Gefner  of  Zuric  ; to  Gefner 
he  wrote  either  in  German  or  Latin,  to  Bonnet 
in  the  French  tongue.  This  celebfated  friend 
of  Haller  pofleffes  feven  manufcript  volumes  of 
his  letters ; being  an  uninterrupted  correfpon- 
dence  of  twenty-three  years ; begun  in  March, 
1754,  and  finiiliing  only  a few  days  before  his 
death,  in  December  1777.  This  epiftolary  com- 
merce comprehends  a great  variety  of  fubjects, 
principally  concerning  phyfiology,  natural  hiftory, 
the  ftrudture  of  the  globe,  politics,  morality,  and 
religion.  Haller  being  accuftomed  to  confult 
his  friend  on  all  occalions,  to  difclofe  his  mofl 
fecret  thoughts,  and  to  relate  his  diurnal  occu- 
pations j thefe  efFufions  of  the  moment  difcover 
the  fucceffive  train  of  his  ftudies,  the  progrefs 
of  his  difcoveries,  and  gradual  advances  in 
knowledge. 

Thefe  letters  of  my  mod  refpedable  friend,^ 
added  Bonnet,  difplay  his  genius,  his  under- 
danding,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  more 
fully  than  any  of  his  publications.  His  dyle, 
concife,  energetic  yet  pidfurefque,  correfponds 
with  the  drength  and  originality  of  his  ideas  ; 
and  he  fpeaks,  with  no  lefs  fublimity  than  con- 
viclion,  of  the  great  truths  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  Though  he  treats  the  numerous 
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advocates  for  infidelity,  and  particularly  Voltaire, 
with  fufficient  feverity  ; yet  his  heat  is  the  ardour 
of  convidion,  and  did  not  proceed  from  either 
pique  or  fpirit  of  contradiclion : he  feemed  as  if 
he  was  perfonally  interefted  in  all  queftions  on 
revelation,  and  pleaded  its  caufe  as  if  it  had 
been  his  own.  He  is  no  iefs  fevere  againft 
thofe  writers,  who  exclude  the  intervention 
of  a firfi:  intelledlual  caufe  in  the  creation  and 
arrangement  of  the  univerfe,  and  particularly 
cenfures  the  materialifis,  who  endeavour  to  de- 
duce mechanically  the  formation  of  organized 
bodies.  In  a word,  his  philofophy  was  entirely 
practical,  becaufe  it  was  entirely  Chrifiian ; and 
nothing  fecured  his  approbation,  but  what  tended 
to  improve  the  underfianding,  or  to  amend  the 
heart.” 

I am  concerned  to  find,  that  the  publicatiori 
of  this  correfpondence,  between  two  fuch  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  philofophers  as  Haller 
and  Bonnet,  which  in  fome  works  had  been  an- 
nounced to  the  public,  fiiould,  for  private  rea- 
fons,  be  relinquilhed.  Religion,  morality,  philo- 
fophy, and  learning,  vcould  be  greatly  benefited 
by  this  epifiolary  commerce. 

Haller’s  library,  confifiing  of  about  4,000 
yolumes,  was  purchafed  for  £.  2,000  by  the  em- 
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peror,  for  the  public  library  of  Milan,  where  I 
examined  it  in  1785.  The  colledion  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  books  of  natural  hidory,  and  is 
rendered  invaluable  from  numerous  annotations 
of  Haller,  written  on  the  margins. 

Haller  was  three  times  married,  fir  ft  to 
Marianne  Wytfen,  in  1731,  who  died  in  1736. 
12.  To  Elizabeth  Buchers,  in  1738,  who  died  in 
childbed  the  fame  or  the  following  year ; both 
natives  of  Bern.  3.  In  1739,  to  Amelia  Fre- 
derica Teichmeyer,  a Gennan  lady,  who  fur- 
vived  him.  He  has  written  and  publifhed  the 
lives  of  his  two  firft  wives.  He  left  eight  chil- 
dren, four  fons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom 
he  lived  to  fee  eftablifhed. 

His  eldeft  fon,  Gotiieb  Emanuel,  who  was  born 
in  1735?  followed  his  father’s  example  in  dedica- 
ting himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  to 
the  purfuits  of  literature.  He  was  elected  member 
of  the  Great  Council,  and  obtained  various  em- 
ployments under  government,  particularly  the 
bailliage  of  Nyon,  in  which  fituation  he  died  in 
1786.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  author  by 
various  publications  tending  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory 
and  literature  of  Switzerland,  and  particularly  by 
ills  Sehzveitzer-hihUothek^  or  Swifs  Library,  in  6 vo- 
lumes 8vo.  of  which  he  lived  to  publifli  only  the 

firft, 
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firft*  In  this  work,  defervedly  efteemed  for 
method  and  accuracy,  the  indefatigable  author 
enumerates  all  the  books  which  treat  of  Switzer^ 
land,  in  all  languages,  and  all  the  works  pub- 
lilhed  by  the  Swifs  on  all  fubjedts.  He  even  de- 
fcends  to  the  minuted:  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  reviews  and  journals,  and  in  mod:  in-» 
fiances,  where  the  publication  deferves  detail, 
analyfes  the  contents,  correds  the  errors,  and 
gives  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

I was  perfonally  acquainted  with  the  learned 
author,  and  am  indebted  to  him  for  fome  curious 
information  on  Switzerland,  and  for  feveral  anec- 
dotes relative  to  his  illuflrious  father,  which  I 
have  introduced  into  thefe  biographical  me-^ 
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M.  SprungW s Colleciion  of  Swifs  Birds the 

Bearded  Vulture, 

SPRUNGLFs  cabinet  of  natural  hiflory^ 
is  remarkable  for  the  coIle(^ion  of  fluffed 
birds,  both  local  and  migratory,  that  are  found 
in  Switzerland.  In  1776  this  colledlion  con- 
fifled  of  two  hundred  fpecimens ; and  when  I 
lafl  vifited  Bern,  in  1786,  had  received  an 
addition  of  fifty  fpecies. 

One  of  the  moil  remarkable  birds  in  this  cok 
le£lfon5  is  the  vultur  barbatus  of  Linnseus,  the 
vultur  aureus  of  Gefner,  or  bearded  vulture  of 
the  Englifh  ornithologifls.  As  many  fabulous 
tales  have  been  related  concerning  its  uncom- 
mon ftrength  and  rapacioufnefs  \ as  great  confu- 
iion  has  arifen  from  the  variety  of  names  applied 
by  different  naturalifls  to  the  fame  bird,  and  as, 
fome  travellers  have  doubted  whether  this  fpe- 
cimen  is  the  large  vulture  of  the  Alps,  or  the 
golden  vulture,  of  Conrad  Gefner  5 I fhall  fub- 
join  a defcription  from  particulars  principally 
communicated  to  me  by  M.  Sprungli  himfelf,  ac- 
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companied  with  a drawing  of  the  head  of  the 
natural  fize. 

This  fpecimen  was  a female  bird,  caught  in 
the  canton  of  Glarus ; it  meafured  from  the  tip 
of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  hx  feet 
fix  inches  French  * meafure ; and  eight  feet 
from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other 
expanded  ; it  weighed,  when  firll:  taken,  eleven 
pounds.  This  bird,  though  always  called  a vul- 
ture, yet  diders  from  that  genus,  and  is  referable 
to  the  eagle,  in  having  the  head  and  neck  co- 
vered with  feathers;  whereas  one  of  the  diflinc- 
tions  of  the  vulture,  according  to  Linn^us,  is 
that  the  head  is  dellitute  of  feathers* 

Notwithflanding  this  didinguhhing  mark,  yet 
Linn^us  was  probably  induced  to  clafs  it  with 
the  vultures,  from  the  general  form  of  the  body, 
and  fliape  of  the  beak,  which  is  the  firjl  ejfential 

charaderlftic  in  the  genera  of  birds. 

M.  Sprungli,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  It 
might  be  clalfed  between  the  vulture  and  the 
eagle  ; and  Stor  t propofes  to  form  a new  genus 
of  it,  under  the  name  of  gypaetus,  by  the  fol- 
lowing charaOiers : 

*■  Sis  feet  eleven  inches  one-fifth  Englifii,  and  eight 
feet  fix  inches  fix- fifteenths. 

f See  Stor’s  Alpen  Reifen,  vol.  i. 
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Rojlrum  reilum^  bafi  cera  in/irudum  fetis  por-^. 
redis  confertiffiniis  harhatum ; apice  audum 
unco  fulcato* 

Caput  pennis  tedum. 

The  fpedfic  charader  he  would  define  thus : 

Gypaetus  (^grandis)  alhido-rutilus  dorfo  fiifcus^ 
t^nia  nigra  fupra  et  infra  oculos. 

It  inhabits  the  higheft  parts  of  the  great 
chain  of  Alps  which  feparates  Switzerland  from 
Italy,  forms  its  nefl  in  clefts  of  rocks  inacceffible 
to  man,  and  ufually  produces  three  young  ones 
at  a time,  fometimes  four,  if  we  may  judge 
from  thofe  which  accompany  the  old  birds,  when 
they  defcend  into  the  lower  regions  for  prey. 
They  live  on  animals  which  inhabit  the  Alps, 
fuch  as  the  chamois,  white  hares,  marmots,  fnow 
hens,  kids,  and  particularly  lambs,  from  which 
circum fiance  it  is  called  lammer-geyer^  or  lamb 
vulture. 

If  common  report  may  be  credited,  this  rapa- 
cious creature  fometimes  attacks  even  man,  and 
carries  off  children.  M.  Sprungli,  without  ab- 
folutely  denying  the  poffibility  of  this  account, 
has,  notwithflanding  all  his  refearches,  never 
been  able  to  afcertain  a well-authenticated  in- 
flance  ; and  thence  rather  concludes  it  a fable  ' 
invented  by  the  peafants  to  frighten  their  chil- 
dren® 
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dren.  This  fpecies  does  not  appear  but  in  fniall 
companies,  ufually  confiding  of  the  two  old  birds 
and  their  young. 

Conrad  Gefner  has  given  a (hort  but  accurate 
defcription  of  this  bird  under  the  name  of  vultur 
aureus^  or  gold-geyer  ; and  an  engraving  from 
a fkin  fent  to  him  from  the  Grifons.  The  figure, 
though  rudely  executed,  yet  exhibits  with  fuffi*- 
cient  accuracy  the  didinguifhing  charadlers  of 
the  fpecies  and  genus,  fuch  as  the  configuration 
of  the  beak,  the  legs  feathered  down  to  the 
claws,  and  particularly  the  beard.  In  fine  a 
comparifon  with  the  fpecimen  in  Sprungli  s 
colledlion  evidently  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  bird. 
Since  this  great  naturalift,  no  other  perfon 
feems  to  have  defcribed  it  from  nature,  except 
Edwards,  under  the  denomination  of  the  bearded 
vulture.  The  defcription  of  that  bird,  and  the 
engraving  f from  a fpecimen  fent  from  Santa 
Cruz  in  Barbary,  correfpond  exaflly  with  the 
vidtur  barbatus  of  Sprungli ; and  the  head,  if 
compared  with  the  drawing  annexed  to  this 
account,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  fufficiently. 

Sprungli  alfo  favoured  me  with  the  following 
remarks,  in  anfwer  to  thofe  travellers  who  affert, 

* See  Hijt.  edit,  Frank,  p.  710. 

t See  tab.  106.  of  his  Hiftory. 
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that  his  fpednien  is  not  the  large  vulture  of  the 
Alps,  fometimes  called,  from  its  yellowijh  plu- 
mage, the  njautour  jaune^  but  a fmaller  fpecies  ; 
becaufe  the  larger  fort  meafures  occafionally 
fourteen  feet,  or  more,  from  the  tip  of  one  wing 
to  that  of  the  other.  lie  pofleffes  two  fpecimens 
of  this  bird  ; the  one  a full  grown  female,  from 
which  my  defcription  and  drawing  are  taken, 
meafuring  eight  French  feet : the  other  a male, 
but  young,  and  fomewhat  lefs.  He  has  examined 
four  Ipecimens,  neither  of  which  meafured  more 
than  nine  feet ; but  as  thefe  fpecimens  were 
not  full  grown  males,  he  is  ready  to  allow  that 
an  inftance  or  two  may  poffibly  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  this  bird  meafured  near  twelve 
feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  Thofe  who 
give  It  a greater  expanfion,  have  derived  their 
information  either  from  perfons  who  were  not 
naturalifls,  or  from  uncertain  and  exaggerated 
reports.  The  fame  remark  may  alfo  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fabulous  ftories  recorded  by  the 
peafants,  concerning  its  Wonderful  firength  as 
well  as  fize.  It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved^ 
that  the  peafants  do  not  confine  the  name  of 
larnmer-geyer  to  this  fpecies  ; but  extend  it  indif. 
cnmmately  to  feveral  large  birds  of  prey,  from 
whence  has  arifen  great  confufion  of  names, 

and 
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kiid  much  uncertainty  in  the  accounts  of  this 
bird. 

Some  ornlthologifts  feem  to  have  formed  of  it 
feveral  fpecies,  which  on  comparifon  will  appear 
to  be  the  fame,  or  only  varieties  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies. Thus  the  bearded  vulture,  the  cinereous- 
vulture,  and  the  fulvous  vulture,  which  IVIr.  JLa?* 
tham  has  defcrlbed  as  three  different  fpecies,  are. 
probably  the  fame  bird  as  that  in  this  colledion. 
Of  the  firft  there  can  be  no  doubt,  fince  Mr. 
Latham  refers  to  the  bearded  vulture  of  Edwards, 
which  I have  fhewn  to  be  that  of  Sprungli.  The 
cinereous  vulture  is  defcribed  by  Latham  after 
Brilfon  .*  “ Beneath  the  throat  hangs  a kind  of 
beard,  compofed  of  very  narrow  feathers  like 
hairs ; legs  covered  with  feathers  quite  to  the 
toes,  which  are  yellow;  claws  black*.  This 
defcription  accords  with  the  bird  in  qiieftion,  and 
particularly  in  the  beard,  which  is  the  diflinguifh- 
ing  charaaeriftic.  The  fulvous  vulture  of  La- 
tham is  the  griffin  of  Buffon,  and  the  French 
naturalift  doubts  v/hether  it  is  not  a variety  of 
Gefner’s  golden  vulture,  which  is  proved  to  be 
the  fame  as  Sprungli’s  fpecimen. 

While  the  moft  celebrated  ornithologifts  have 
thus  given  to  the  bird  different  names,  they  ha\  e 
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alfo  in  other  inftances  confounded  it  with  other 
birds,  to  which  it  has  no  other  refemblance  than 
fize,  ftrength,  and  voracity. 

Thus  BufFon  erroneouily  conjedlures  the  vultur 
gryphiis  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  condor  ^ of  America^ 
to  be  the  fame  as  the  iafiimer-geyer^  or  vulture  of 
the  Alps ; whereas  the  defcription  of  the  condor 
given  by  Linnaeus,  as  well  as  by  thofe  who  had 
feen  it,  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  bearded 
vulture.  The  condor  is  defcribed  by  the  Swede 
as  having  the  head  dehitute  of  feathers,  but 
covered  with  a flight  brown  coloured  down^ 
with  a comb  reaching  along  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  having  the  throat  naked  and  of  a reddifh 
colour.’’  Frezier,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  South 
Seas,  alfo  thus  defcribes  the  condor  \ V^e  one 

* Mr.  Latham,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  General 
Synopfis  of  Birds,  p.  i.  feems  alfo  to  adopt  the  conjec- 
ture of  Bulfon,  in  claffing  the  Lamrner-geyer  and  Coii« 
dor  under  the  fame  fpecies  ; though  he  confeiles,  “ that 
it  llill  remains  dubious,  whether  the  Lammer-geyer  be 
the  fame  with  the  Condor,  or  a mere  variety  of  the 
Bearded  Vulture.  He  adds  alfo,  with  a candour  which 
does  him  honour,  ‘‘  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  other 
authois,  ds  well  as  myfelf,  have  greatly  confounded  the 
fpecies  of  Vultures;  for  being,  like  the  Falcon  tribe,  long 
lived,  their  plumage  puts  on  a great  variety  of  drefs^ 
fufficient  to  deceive  thofe  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
difcriminate  them.’* 
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flay  killed  a bird  of  prey  called  a condor,  which 
was  nine  feet  from  the  end  of  one  wing  to  the 
end  of  the  other^  and  had  a brown  comb  or 
creft,  but  not  jagged  like  a cock’s ; the  fore 
part  of  its  throat  is  red  without  feathers,  like  a 
turkey,  and  they  are  generally  large  and  ftrong 
enough  to  take  up  a lamb.  In  order  to  get 
them  from  the  flock,  they  draw  themfelves  into 
a circle,  and  advance  towards  them  with  their 
wings  extended,  that  being  ^drove  together,  and 
too  clofe,  they  may  not  be  able  to  defend  them- 
felves ; then  they  pick  them  out  and  carry  them 
off.  Garcilaflfo  favs,  there  are  fome  in  Peru 
fixteen  feet  from  the  point  of  one  wing  to  the 
other,  and  that  a certain  nation  of  Indians 
adored  themi” 

Mr.  Latham  feems  alfo  to  be  no  lefs  mif- 
taken,  when,  on  the  authority  of  the  tranflator 
of  the  Abbe  Forris’s  Travels  into  Dalmatia,  he 
conceives  the  vultur  percnopterus  of  Linnaeus  to 
be  the  vautour  des  Alpes  defcribed  by  Conrad 
Gefner,  and  the  fame  as  Sprimgli’s  fpecimen ; 
whereas,  on  the  authority  of  Haflelquifl:,  who 
faw  great  numbers  of  percnopteri  in  ’Egypt, 
the  head  of  that  bird  is  naked  and  wrinkled 
and  Ray  fays,  the  feet  are  naked ; two  cha- 
racters that  eflentially  diftinguifli  it  from  the 
bearded  vulture,  in  which  the  head  is  wholly 
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covered  with  feathers,  and  alfo  the  feet  down  td 
the  ends  of  the  claws. 

The  bearded  vulture  not  only  inhabits  thofe 
alps  which  feparate  Italy  from  Switzerland,  but  is 
alfo  found  in  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  De  Hahn 
informed  Sprungli,  that  he  faw  a bird  in 
Corfica  which  was  wounded  in  the  wiiigj-  and  was 
unqueftionably  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  the  fluffed 
fpecimen  ; and  Lettel,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Sardinia,  gives  a figure  and  defcription  of  the 
fame  bird,  under  the  name  of  bartgeyer^  or 
bearded  vulture.  It  has  alfo  been  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Afi'ica  ; for  Mr.  Edwards  received 
his  fpecimen  from  Santa  Cru?:  m Barbary,  and 
frequently  on  Caucafus  and  the  mountains  of 
Dauria,  or  the  fouth-eaflern  part  of  Siberia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  travels  of  both  Pallas  and 
Gmelin. 

I was  furprifed  not  to  find  among  the  Swifs 
birds  in  the  catalogue,  the  aigle  blanc^  or  aquild 
nlba  of'^  Briffon  ; the  falco  ltalicus\^  the 
falco  7nontanus  of  the  fame  | ; as  particularly 
^witzeryfcilk ^ the  German  name  of  the  latter^ 
feems  neceffarily  to  imply  that  it  muff  be  ^ 
Swifs  bird : Sprungli,  however,  affured  me^ 
that  he  never  had  been  able  to  difcover  any  of 

^ L p.  434.  t Ib.  p.  336.  t Ih.  p.  352. 
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thefe  fpecies  in  the  Alps ; that  probably  the 
aigle  blanc^  if  it  exifts,  is  a variety  of  the  chry- 
faetos ; and  that  both  Briffon  and  Willoughby 
do  not  cite  Gefner  for  their  defcriptions  of  the 
falco  italicus^  but  the  authority  of  thofe  writers 
bnly  who  have  never  been  in  the  Alps. 

Of  the  crows  it  is  w^orthy  of  obfervation,  that 
the  corvus  graculus  of  Linnseus,  or  coracias  of 
Briffon,  is  faithfully  reprefented  by  Pennant,  in 
his  Britifh  Zoology,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  red-legged  crow.  It  is  the  fame  bird  of 
which  Conrad  Gefner  ^ has  given  a figure,  and 
to  which  he  applies  the  German  appellations^ 
taha^  Jieintahen^  Jteinkrae^  and  which  he  juflly 
fufpedls  to  be  the  cornix  cornubi^y  or  red- 
legged  crow.  The  pyrrhocorax  of  Gefner, 
which  fome  ornithologifts  feera  to  have  con- 
founded with  the  corvus  graculus^  is,  however, 
very  different,  and  called  by  Linnjsus  corvus 
pyrrhocorax.  Both  thefe  fpecies  inhabit  the 
Alps,  but  the  pyrrhocorax  is  the  moft  common  ; 
and  thefe  appear,  according  to  Sprungli’s  obfer- 
vations,  to  be  the  only  fpecies  of  the  crow 
that  prefer  alpine  fituations.  As  to  the  corvus 
eremita  of  Linnmiis,  Sprimgli  acknowledges  it 
Is  totally  unknown  to  him.  All  the  ornitholo- 

^ Eijl,  Av,  ed.  Frank,  p.  468. 
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gifts  indeed  mention  this  bird  as  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Alps,  on  the  authority  of  Conrad  Gefner^ 
who  defcribes  it  under  the  name  of  corvus  fylva- 
iicus^  accompanied  with  a figure,  which  has  not 
the  leaft  refemblance  to  a crow,  but  rather  to  a 
curlew  ^ yet  Gefner^s  defcription  of  it  is  much 
too  imperfed  to  afSft  us  in  afcertaining  the  bird 
of  which  he  treats* 
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M.  Wyitenhach* 5 ColleBton — Account  of  the  Chain 
of  Hills  and  Alps  feen  from  the  environs  of 
Bern, 

The  Reverend  M.  Wyttenbach  of  Bern 
pofleffes  a very  curious  cabinet,  principally 
relating  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  Switzerland, 
and  of  this  canton  in  particular.  It  contains 
fpecimens  of  feveral  thoufand  plants,  among 
which  is  a large  number  of  the  alpine  plants  of 
Switzerland ; and  he  has  already  begun  to 
arrange  the  capfules,  feeds,  and  fruits. 
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It  is  ftill  more  intereftiiig  for  the  great  variety 
of  foliils,  ftones,  and  petrifactions  collected  by 
himfelf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bern,  and  from 
the  upper  and  lower  Alps.  M.  Wyttenbach  alfo 
poiTeffes  various  fliells,  infeCts,  and  numerous 
drawings  of  the  glaciers  and  upper  alps.  But  I 
was  moft  (truck  with  that  part  of  his  cabinet, 
comprehending  thofe  objeCts  of  natural  hiftory, 
which  in  any  degree  influence  agriculture, 
phyfic,  arts,  and  trades,  and  which  fufficiently 
prove  the  utility  of  that  fcience  in  the  progrefs 
and  improvement  of  human  comfort  and  know- 
ledge. On  this  fubjeCt  he  has  already  publifhed 
a differtation  in  the  Ads  of  the  CEconomical 
Society  at  Bern. 

He  has  not  formed  this  ample  collection  from 
mere  motives  of  curiofity,  or  from  defultory 
views ; but  with  a fettled  intention  to  illuflrate 
the  natural  hiflory  of  Switzerland  in  general,  to 
form  a topographical  and  mineralogical  defcrip- 
tion  of  this  canton  in  particular,  and  to  eluci- 
date the  original  formation  of  mountains,  which 
is  the  favourite  objeCt  of  his  refearches,  and 
which  his  frequent  vifits  to  the  Alps  will  enable 
him  to  execute  with  fidelity  and  accuracy. 

At  my  requeft,  this  indefatigable  obferver 
favoured  me  with  a plan  and  defcription  of  that 
range  of  alps  which  is  feen  from  Bern,  and  of 
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the  intervening  diftrid ; an  extradi:  of  which  I 
fubmit  to  your  perufal. 

That  part  of  the  chain  of  alps  feen  from  Bern^ 
diftinguifhed  by  the  .different  names  of  Wetter-? 
horn,  Schreckhorn,  Eger,  Jungfrauhorn,  Lau- 
ter-Aar-Horn,  Blumlis  Alp,  See.  is  reprefented 
on  the  plan  annexed  to  this  letter.  You  will 
there  obferve  this  immenfe  amphitheatre,  gradu- 
ally rifing  from  the  environs  of  Bern,  to  elevated 
peaks,  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  and  hitherto, 
inacceffible. 

The  plains  and  hills  between  Bern  and  Thun 
are  compofed  of  rounded  flones,  and  argillaceous 
flones  called  molajfes^  frequently  ranged  in  alter- 
nate ftrata.  The  molaffe  at  Gurten,  about  two 
miles  from  Bern,  contains,  though  rarely, 
gloffopetrae ; and  the  ftrata  of  Belpberg,  about 
feven  or  eight  miles  from  the  capital,  are  full  of 
different  fpecies  of  chamites,  oftracites,  globofites, 
felenites,  ftrombites,  and  other  fimilar  petrifac- 
tions. 

The  ridge  of  hills  which  borders  the  high  road 

between  Bern  and  Thun  contains,  in'  feveral 

\ 

places,  and  particularly  above  Mufingen,  an 
« extenfive  ftrata  of  oftracites,  fome  pieces  of 
w^hich  weigh  more  than  fifteen  pounds  each. 
The  fituation  of  the  ftrata  in  thefe  different  hills, 
their  diredion,  their  nature,  and  the  bodies 
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which  they  enclofe,  feem  to  prove,  that  thefe 
hills  formed  anciently  one  great  plain,  which  ha§ 
been  (ince  hollowed  and  divided  by  the  wateis^ 
particularly  by  thofe  of  the  Aar. 

On  the  Hopes  and  fummits,  which  in  fome 
places  are  of  confiderable  elevation,  aie  fre- 
quently found  thofe  large  maifes  of  granite,  that 
are  ufed  for  the  public  w'orks  and  buildings  of 
Bern.  Thefe  maffes  fo  nearly  refemble  the 
granite  of  the  Grimfel,  and  of  the  mountains 
which  compofe  the  great  central  chain  of  the 
alps,  as  to  render  it  probable,  that  in  the 
ancient  ■ revolutions  of  the  globe,  they  have 
been  brought  by  the  waters  to  the  places  where 
they  are  at  prefent  found,  before  the  deep 
vallies,  which  now  feparate  them  from  their 
original  mountains,  exiifed.  dhe  fame  remark 
may  be  as  juftly  applied  to  the  blocks  of  marble 
and  other  calcareous  ftones,  which,  though 
now  removed  to  a confiderable  diftance  fromt 
their  native  fituation,  are  alfo  difcovered  in 
large  quantities  upon  the  hills  adjacent  to  Bern^ 
and  likewife  ferve  for  the  buildings  of  that 
capital. 

As  we  approach  the  town  and  lake  of  Thun, 
the  view  opens,  and  difcovers,  towards  the 
fouth-eaft , that  high  calcareous  chain,  of  which 
^he  Stockhorn,  the  Neuneren,  and  the  Ganterifh 
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have  been  illuftrated  by  the  botanical  labours  of 
the  celebrated  Halier.  This  chain,  which  joins 
that  of  Schwartzenburgh  towards  the  canton  of 
Friburgh,  is  chiefly  calcareous,  and  contains 
fewer  petrifadlions  than  the  above-mentioned 
hills ; it  is  not  of  fuflicient  elevation  to  be 
covered  with  fnow  in  fummer. 

The  Niefs,  which  is  the  lafl:  mountain  in  this 
calcareous  chain,  hands  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake,  and  feparates  the  valley  of  Frutingen 
from  that  of  Simme ; it  is  peculiarly  interefting 
to  travellers,  on  account  of  the  line  view  from 
its  fummit ; and  to  naturalifts,  becaufe  it  joins 
to  the  alps.  Towards  its  foot  beds  of  flate 
have  been  difcovered ; higher  up  it  is  of  calca- 
reous hone,  and  near  its  top  is  found  a fpecies 
of  pudding-hone,  filled  with  fmali  fragments  of 
petrifadlions. 

In  traverfing  the  lake  of  Thun,  the  borders, 
which  are  planted  with  vines,  are  compofed  of 
rounded  hones,  united  by  a calcareous  cement, 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  St.  Beat.  There,  near 
Raliingen,  the  rocks  are  calcareous  and  rugged, 
containing  in  a few  places,  Troken  petrifadions, 
of  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  afcertain  the 
fpecies.  On  continuing  my  route  at  the  foot 
of  the  St.  Beat,  I obferved  the  firff  rocks,  that 
are  abfolutely  perpendicular,  and  even  impend- 
ing, 
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lag,  and  which  are  marked  at  different  eleva- 
tions with  furrows,  occafioned  by  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  that,  in  former  periods,  was  probably 
feverai  hundred  feet  above  its  prefent  level.  I 
remarked  the  fame  furrows  nearly  at  the  fame 
elevations,  in  the  vallies  of  Lauterbrunnen  and 
Hafli,  which  coincidence  feems  to  prove,  that 
the  lake  of  Thun  once  extended  over  all  thefe 
parts,  covered  the  whole  plain  of  Bern,  and 
reached  as  high  as  the  Lengenberg,  where 
Gruner  difcQvered  thofe  petrifadions  called 
Pholades. 

Having  traverfed  the  lake  of  Thun,  I entered 
the  narrow  but  agreeable  valley  of  Unterfeven 
and  Interlachen,  on  each  fide  of  which  the 
mountains  approach  each  other,  and  form,  if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  the  vejvibule  of  the  alp3. 
The  valley,  feparating  the  lakes  of  Thun  and 
Brientz,  which  appear  to  have  been  once  united, 
is  entirely  formed  by  flones  brought  by  torrents 
from  the  alps.  On  the  right  is  Abendberg 
covered  with  trees  and  herbage,  and  firetching 
towards  a group  of  mountains  of  confiderable 
extent,  yet  little  known,  though  their  tops  may 
be  feen  at  Bern. 

The  Ballenhoechft,  Sulek,  Schnabelhorn, 
Schwartzberg,  Schwalinern,  Schilthorn,  Kirch- 
fluh,  Latreyenfirfl,  and  Dreyfpitz,  are  the  mofl 

remark- 
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remarkable  mountains  in  this  group,  which  0^  - 

one  fide  borders  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnenj^ 
and  on  the  other  towers  oppofite  to  the  Niefs^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  valley  of  Frutin« 
gen.  It  is_  united  by  means  of  the  Sehnen  alps 
with  the  Dents  Rouges,  and  the  great  central 
chain  of  graniticai  mountains.  The  mountains^ 
of  this  group  Hand  on  a bafe  of  argillaceous 
fchiftus,  containing  a few  petrifaclions,  which 
is  rarely  vifible  but  at  certain  elevations.  Towards 
Lauterbrunnen,  particularly,  a fine-grained  cah 
careous  ftone  abounds. 

' To  return  to  the  valley  of  Unterfeven.  Oa 
the  left  is  another  group  of  calcareous  moun- 
tains, extending  along  the  lake  of  Brientz 
towards  Hafli,  and  ftanding  alfo  on  an  argilla« 
ceous  fchillus,' which  is  but  rarely  vifible.  And 
though  the  graniticai  chain  is  at  a very  fmall 
diftance,  it  is,  however,  fo  entirely  concealed 
by  thefe  fecondary  mountains,  as,  to  be  nowhere 
difcovered,  except  between  Unterfeven  and  Inter^ 
lachen,  where  the  Jungfrau  prefents  herfelf  ia 
all  her  majefty, 

From  thefe  delightful  plains  I attempted  to, 
penetrate  towards  the  graniticai  chain  of  alps 
through  narrow  vallies  enclofed  between  perpen° 
dicular  rocks  of  an  enormous  height ; but  every 
where  I met  with  fecondary  mountains,  which,  ta 

a coa- 
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a confiderable  elevation,  conceal  the  primitive 
bed  of  granite,  and  render  the  approach  to  it 
extremely  dangerous,  if  not  impradlicable.  Thus 
the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen  is  bordered  by  cal- 
careous rocks  even  to  its  farther  extremity*  At 
Sichellauenen  the  firft  maffes  of  granite  appear, 
forming  the  bafe  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  which 
are  of  a very  great  height.  Continuing  my 
route  towards  the  chain,  which  flretches  from  the 
^Jungfrau  to  the  Grofshorn  and  Breithorn,  I 
obferved  a rock  of  fteatite,  in  which  fome  veins 
of  lead  have  been  difcov^red  and  worked  at 
Hohalp*  Higher  up  is  the  true  granitical  chain, 
which,  however,  even  there  is  frequently  covered 
wath  calcareous  peaks. 

I found  the  approach  to  this  chain  lefs  diffi'?? 
cult  at  Wengenalp,  the  laft  of  a group  of  cal- 
careous and  fchiftous  mountains  between  Lau- 
terbrunnen and  Grindelwald,  which  there  joins 
the  Jungfrau,  the  furnmits  whereof  appear  to  be 
of  granite.  In  the  valley  of  Grindelwald  I 
obferved  only  the  argillaceous  fchiflus  and  calca^ 
reous  Hone  the  external  parts  of  the  Eger,  of 
the  Mettenberg,  and  of  the  Wetterhorn,  are 
chiefly  calcareous,  and  cover  the  granite  of  the 
central  chain,  and  the  only  pieces  of  granite 
are  the  fragments  brought  into  the  valley  by  the 

two  glaciers.  That  chain,  which  is  oppofite 

to^ 
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to  thefe  glaciers,  and  borders  the  northern 
fide  of  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  has  an  argil- 
laceous bafe,  which,  in  fever al  places,  parti- 
cularly towards  Hafli,  contains  cornua  am- 
mones,  and  is  covered  with  calcareous  rocks, 
through  which  it  often  penetrates  at  different 
heights. 

I will  now  take  a nearer  view  of  the  primitive 
chain,  and  trace  the  alps  in  the  fame  order  as 
they  are  marked  upon  the  annexed  plan.  I 
lhall  confider  the  Jungfrau  as  the  centre,  from 
which  I will  take  my  departure  on  one  fide 
towards  the  Gemmi,  and  on  the  other  towards 
the  Schreckhorn,  Wetterhorn,  and  Grimfel. 

The  Jungfrau,  or  Virgin,  is  one  of  .the 
highefl  and  mod  beautiful  mountains  in  the 
canton  of  Bern.  The  granite  does  not  appear 
till  a very  confiderable  elevation  ; its  foot  being 
in  mod  parts  covered  by  rocks,  which  are  of 
calcareous  done,  called  by  the  natives  Stalden^ 
jluh^  of  which  an  elevated  peak  is  denominated 
the  Monk.  On  following  thefe  rocks  to  Sichel- 
lauinen,  about  two  leagues  from  Lauterbrunnen, 
I obferved  a red  dratum,  that  feems  to  form  the 
feparatlcn  between  the  granite  and  the  calca- 
reous fubdance  : it  is  compofed  of  an  argilla- 
ceous date,  fpotted  with  brown  and  green,  and 
of  a fine-grained  iron  ore  (as  I was  furprifed  to 

find) 
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find)  containing  anomites.  I obferved  the  fame 
firatum  at  the  bottom  of  the  Egct  nnd  Wetter- 
horn^  and  of  leveral  mountains  towards  Ifafli  > 

I remarked  it  at  different  heights ; but  as  all 
accefs  to  them  has  been  hitherto  found  imprac- 
ticable, I cannot  attempt  to  explain  a phcsno- 
inenon,  which  merits  a nearer  inveftigation. 

The  chain  of  the  Jungfrau  ftretches  to  the 
right  by  thofe  inacceffible  peaks  called  the 
Gletfcherhorn,  Ebenfluh,  Mittaghorn,  Groff- 
horn,  Breithorn.  I am  entirely  unacquainted 
with  their  ftrudure,  except  from  the  fragments, 
which  I have  obferved  at  their  feet,  or  on  the 
maffes  of  ice  defcending  from  their  tops.  Lime- 
ftone  occurs  at  very  confiderable  heights ; par- 
ticularly white  marble,  and  a fine  grey  marble, 
which  is  the  matrix  of  a red  hematite  filled  with 
innumerable  fmall  chryftals  of  iron  of  an  odlagoii 
figure,  and  attradable  by  the  magnet.  Befides 
thefe  ftones,  I noticed  on  the  glaciers  of  Breit- 
lauinen  and  Breithorn,  various  fpecies  of  granite, 
both  foliated  and  in  blocks,  of  iron-ftone,  of 
faxum  fornacum,  or  ftelftein,  and  of  argillaceous 
and  micaceous  fchiftus.  All  thefe  fragments  , 
fufficiently  prove,  that  granite  prevails  in  the 
higher  parts,  although  it  is  frequently  covered 
with  fecondary  mountains. 

To 
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To  the  right  is  the  majeftic  Blumlls  alp^ 
which  is  a fine  objed  from  the  plains ; a large 
glacier  mentioned  by  no  author  ftretches  at 
its  feet.  I firft  noticed  it  from  the  oppofite 
heights  of  Oefchenengrat,  and  at  the  fame  time 
obferved,  that  the  feet  of  the  Alpfchelenhorn 
and  Blumlis  alp  are  covered  with  black  fchiflus^ 
and  that  the  granite  is  not  apparent^  but  at  a 
confiderable  height. 

A few  days  after  this  expedition^  I mounted 
to  the  fummit  of  the  glacier,  called  by  the  pea- 
fants  Gamchigletfcher,  where  it  forms  a'  very 
fteep  ridge  towards  the  valley  of  Lauterbrun« 
nen.  From  thence  I beheld  the  vafl  amphi- 
theatre  of  the  Lauterbrunnen  glaciers  ^ I re«* 
marked  alfo,  that  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen 
ends  at  this  place ; that  it  has  only  one  ilTue 
behind  Blumlis  alp,  where  a large  glacier,  with 
a plain  and  unbroken  furface,  ftretches  towards 
the  valley  of  Gafter.  Here  then  is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  which 
expands  at  the  feet  of  the  Eger  and  the  Jungfrau, 
continues  almoft  in  a ftraight  line  as  far  as 
Sichellauinen  to  the  foot  of  the  Gletcher- 
horn  and  of  the  glacier  of  Stuffiftein,  where 
it  forms  an  angle,  and  bends  towards  Blumlis 
alpi 


The 
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The  ridge  of  the  glacier  of  Gamchi  is  of  a 
black  calcareous  ftone,  which,  in  many  places, 
is  of  a fine  texture,  and  fplits  into  lamina  of  a 
ihomboidal  form  ; in  other  parts  it  is  coaifely 
granulated,  containing  white  and  black  fpar* 
The  Tides  of  the  Blumlls  alp,  bordering  the 
glacier,  are  black  flate,  in  which  I found  feveral 
balemnites,  and  a fragment  of  a cornu  arnmonis 
a foot  in  diameter.  The  pieces  of  granite  which 
are  difcovered  upon  the  glacier,  and  which  moft 
probably  fell  from  the  fummits  of  the  Blumlis 
alp  and  of  the  Dents  Rouges,  is  very  fimilar 
to  that  granite,  containing  veins  of  lead,  near 
Sichellauinen  in  the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen, 
The  granitical  chain,  w^hich  extends  on,  the 
right  by  the  Alpfchelenhorn  and  the  Altits,  is 
entirely  concealed  and  loib  in  Tvlount  Gemmi^ 
where  only  calcareous  (tone  and  flate  aie  dif- 
covered. As  I have  not  yet  had  any  opportu=* 
nity  to  examine  the  mountains  of  Simmenthol 
and  of  Geffenay,  I cannot  inform  yon,  if  the 
granite  appears  through  their  calcareous  cover- 

ing. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Jungfrau,  and  trace 
the  mountains  towards  Grindelwald  and  the 
Grlmfel.  The  two  high  pyramids  which  tow^er 
near  the  Jungfrau  are  the  two  Egers,  called  front 

their  pofition  Exterior  and  Interior,  Calcareous 

^ {tone 
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Hone  IS  vifible  to  a great  height ; many  perforin 
indeed  pretend,  that  the  whole  fide  of  the 
Exterior  Eger  towards  Grlndelwald  is  entirely 
calcareous ; but  I am  convinced,  from  repeated 
obfervations,  that  the  fubft’ance“of  thefe  moun- 
tains is  granite,  though  it  is  covered  with  calca- 
reous ftone  lying  on  reddifli  Hate,  which  in  many 
places  forms  a fpecies  of  brefcia,  compofed  of  an 
argillaceous  bafe,  covered  with  calcareous  frag- 
ments. You  obferve  behind  the  Exterior  Eger 
two  fmall  peaks,  whith  feem  united  by  a ridge  5 
thefe  are  the  Viefcherhorn  and  the  Zefenberg,^ 
which  overlook  the  inferior  glacier  of  Grindel- 
wald.  The  ftones  that  have  fallen  on  the  gla- 
'der  fliow,  that  their  fummits,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Schreckhorn,  are  of  granite  in  blocks,  veined 
granite,  and  other  lamellated  rocks,  which  fre- 
quently contain  great  fteatites,  amianthus,  and 
chryftals  of  quartz. 

The  high  peak,  which  appears  to  ftand  near 
the  Zefenberg,  is  at  a very  conliderable  diftance> 
and  probably  feparated  from  it  by  large  vallies 
of  ice.  This  peak,  which  has  hitherto  efcaped 
the  mention  of  travellers,  feems  to  be  the  Finfter- 
Aar-horn,  and  can  only  be  approached  from 
the  Grimfel,  or  by  traverfmg  the  glacier  of  the 
Aar.  1 have  feen  it  from  the  fummits  of  the 
St.  Gothard,  from  one  of  the  heights  which 

feparate 
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feparate  the  valley  of  Grindelwald  from  the 
lake  of  Brientz  ; I have  been  at  its  foot  upon 
the  glacier  of  the  Finfter-Aar  ; on  all  fides, 
and  in  all  places,  its  elevation  is  ftupendous, 
and  appears  to  me  to  exceed  even  that  of  the 
Schreckhorn,  which  has  been  hitherto  confidered 
as  the  higheft 

The  Schreckhorh,  or  peak  of  terror,  rifes  be- 
tween the  two  glaciers  of  Grindelwald.  Con- 
cealed by  its  bafe,  the  Mettenberg,  it  is  not  feen 
from  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  and  the  rugged 
paths  which  lead  acrofs  the  fuperior  glacier  to 
its  foot,  are  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous  j 


* This  conjecture  of  M.  Wittenbach  is  confirmed  by 
actual  meafurement  taken  geometrically  by  Tralles. 

Height  of  the  principal  Alps  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
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part  of  it  Is  obferved  from  that  glacier,  Thg 
tops  of  the  Mettenberg  are  of  granite,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  lamellated  rock,  blended  with 
mica  and  quartz.  The  piked  fummits  of  the 
Schreckhorn,  which  rife  to  an  enormous  height, 
appear  to  be  of  pure  granite  and  other  primitive 
ftones. 

The  next  in  this  chain,  is  the  Wetterhorn,  or 
Stormy  Peak,  whofe  perpendicular  fides  border 
the  fuperior  glacier^  The  exterior  part  of  this 
mountain  is  of  calcareous  ftone  to  a very  con» 
fiderable  elevation,  but  the  fummits  are  un- 
doubtedly of  primitive  rock  I noticed  along  the 
fides  the  fame  red  ilratum,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  Eger  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jungfrau.  Behind  the  Wetterhorn  is  feen  an 
elevated  rock,  which  is  faid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Grindelwald  to  border  the  glacier  of  theLauter- 
aar,  and  which  from  thence  has  been  afcended 
by  feveral  ihaffeurs^ 

Examining  the  ftones  brought  down  by  the 
fuperior  glacier,  I did  not  difcover  much  granite 
in  mafs,  but  often  veined  granite,  and  lamellated 
rock,  which  frequently  enclofe  pieces  of  the  cor- 
neus  fpathofus  mixed  with  fteatites,  pyrites,  and 
quartz.  The  foot  of  the  Wetterhorn  and  that 
of  the  Mettenberg  contains,  in  feveral  places,  z 

fine  fpecies  of  white  marble,  with  red,  green, 

r and 
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and  yellow  veins ; a quarry  of  which,  now  co« 
vered  by  the  inferior  glacier,  was  formerly 
Worked. 

in  palling  from  Grindelwald  to  Meyrlngeti, 
I traverfed  the  Scheidek,  which  (lands  on  the  foot 
of  the  Wetterhorn,  and  entirely  coiifiris  of  black 
date  ; this  date  continues  to  compofe  the  chain 
that  divides  Grindelwald  from  the  plains  of  Hafli 
and  the  lake  of  Brieiitz. 

' Defcending  the  Scheidek,  I obferved,  on  my 
right  hand,  the  chain  that  joins  the  Wetter- 
horn  and  runs  towards  the  Grimfel.  As  I have 
hot  particularly  examined  this  chain,  I (hall  only 
remark  in  general,  that  from  an  invefligation 
of  the  flones  and  fragments  which  drew  the 
Valiies  and  fides  of  the  hills,  it  appears  to  con- 
tain the  fame  fpecies  of  marble  which  I found  on 
the  fuperior  glacier  of  Grindelwald,  alfo  red 
date,  argillaceous  brefcia,  and  various  granites. 
But  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  front  of  thefe 
mountains  is  entirely  concealed  by  Tecondary 
fubdances,  and  that  the  true  region  of  granite 
was  not  apparent,  until  I had  pafled  Meyringen 
and  afcended  the  Grimfel,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  afcent  I only  noticed  lamellated 
rocks  and  granite.  All  the  mountains  v/hich 
form  the  Grimfel  and  the  neighbouring  chain, 
are  concealed  in  my  plan  by  the  Wetterhorn  ; 

Y 2 they 
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they  extend  behind  the  Schreckhotn  as  fat  zn 
the  Finfter-aar-horn.  This  is  the  true  region  of 
granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  the  heart  of 
the  central  chain,  and  the  great  obfervatory  of 
the  naturalift» 
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Epccurjion  to  Thun^  Worhe^  and  Hindelbank-^ 
Tomb  of  Madame  Langhans. 

^^HE  environs  of  Bern  are  in  general  ex-^ 
tremely  delightful,  and  no  road  exhibits  a 
more  pleahng  variety  of  hill  and  dale  than  that 
which  leads  to  Thun.  It  runs  through  an  agree- 
able country,  winds  through  fertile  meadows, 
enriched  with  dark  forefts  of  pine  and  fir,  and 
occafiotial  groves  of  beech  and  oak ; the  cattle, 
lately  defcended  from  the  Alps,  were  browzing 
on  the  paftures,  and  added  to  the  animation  of 
the  fcenery.  The  well-being  of  the  inhabitants 
Is  vifible  from  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds,  and 
from  the  number  and  neatnefs  of  the  cottages 
and  farm-houfes  which  are  fcattered  about  the 

fields^ 
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fields,  fkirted  by  trees,  or  half  concealed  amid 
tufts  of  wood. 

Thun  is  diftant  about  twelve  miles  from. 
Bern*;  it  occupies  the  bottom  and  brow  of  a 
hill,  and  flretches  on  both  Tides  of  the  Aar;  it 
contains  twelve  hundred  fouls,  enjoys  confider- 
able  immunities,  has  its  own  magiftrates  and 
courts  of  juftice,  in  which  the  bailif  from  Bern 
always  prefides,  and  from  whofe  decifion  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  employ 
themfelves  in  carding  and  fpinning  filk  for  the 
manufactures  of  Bafle  ; fome  of  the  burghers 
poifefs  large  herds  of  cattle. 

To  the  north-eaft  ftand,  on  an  eminence,  the 
church,  and  the  caftle,  which  is  the  refidence  of 
the  bailif,  and  occupies  the  higheft  point.  From 
its  windows  I enjoyed  a mod  pleafmg  and  ex- 
tenfive  view,  not  inferior  in  its  j^ind  to  any  prof- 
peCt  in  Switzerland.  Underneath  is  the  town, 
occupying  both  Tides  of  the  Aar,  (landing  in  a 
rich  plain  of  paflure,  and  bounded  by  a chain  of 
hills,  black  with  forefts  of  fir,  which  extend 
from  Bern  and  join  the  Niefs,  a brown  and 

* Mufingen,  midway  betv/een  Bern  and  Thun,  is  ren- 
dered memorable  in  the  unhappy  fate  of  this  country,  by 
the  alfaffination  of  General  d’Erlach,  commander  of  the 
Bernefe  army,  and  Lord  of  Hindeibank.  See  the  Intro- 
dndion. 
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rugged  mountain,  that  rifes  rapidly  from  tha. 
edge  of  the  lake.  To  the  eaft,  a fmall  ridge 
covered  with  vines  and  trees ; and  to  the  fouth«i 
eaft,  part  of  the  lake  of  Thun,  bounded  by  hills 
rifing  to  the  mountains  and  alps  of  Lauter» 
brunnen  and  Grindelwald,  “ piled  up  to  the 
cloudsd^ 

The  Aar  flows  from  the  lake  betv/een  two 
level  promontories,  prettily  fprinkled  with  trees, 
on  one  of  which  hands  the  caflle  of  Schadan<> 
The  lower  parts  of  this  view,  contrafted  with 
the  rugged  rocks  and  mountains,  referable  a 
painting  of  Claude  by  the  flde  of  a Saivator. 
Rofa. 

From  Thun  I returned  about  fix  miles  to  the. 
village  of  Maflic,  where  1 quitted  the  high  road, 
and  paflTed  through  pleafant  thickets  of  beech  and 
oak,  over  fields  and  enclofures ; the  cottages 
and  hamlets  agreeably  fituated  in  lawns,  and 
amid  clumps  of  trees.  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  I entered  the  road  which  leads  from  Bern 
to  Langenau,  and  afcending  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  village  of  Worbe,  pafled  an  agreeable  day 
wdth  an  amiable  family,  who  favoured  me  with 
a mofi  cordial  and  polite  reception.  The  view 
from  their  houfe,  which  Hands  in  the  midfl:  of  a 
field,  is  not  inferior  to  that  from  the  caflle  of 
Thun  ^ it  commands  a rieh  enclofed  and  welk 
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wooded  country,  gently  broken  into  hill  and 
dale,  and  watered  by  many  lively  ftreams ; the 
huge  white  peaks  of  the  Jungfrauhorn,  Scbreck- 
horn,  and  Wetteihorn,  overtopping  a hill  em- 
brov/ned  with  firs. 

I made  alfo  an  excurfion  to  Hindelbank,  a 
village  about  four  miles  from  Bern,  in  order  to 
examine  the  tomb  of  Madame  Langhans,  a mofi 
celebrated  work  of  Nahl,  a Saxon  fculptor.  Be- 
ing employed  in  conflrpdling  a fepulchre  for 
Count  d’Erlach,  he  was  lodged  in  the  houfe  of 
the  clergyman,  his  particular  friend,  whofe  wife, 
a woman  of  uncommon  beauty,  expired  in  child' 
bed  on  Eader-eve.  Struck  v/ith  the  time  of  her 
death,  animated  by  the  recollection  of  her  beauty, 
fympathiiing  vrith  the  affliflion  of  her  hufband, 
he  conceived  and  finKhed  this  affedling  monu- 
ment. It  is  placed  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
funk  into  the  pavement  like  a grave,  and  covered 
with  two  folding-doors.  When  thefe  are  opened, 
a grave-done  appears  as  if  jud  rent  into  three 
fractures,  through  which  is  half  difcovered  the 
idgure  of  a woman  dlghtly  veiled  with  a fhroud. 
She  is  reprefented  at  the  moment  of  the  refurrec- 
tion,  when  the  graves  are  commanded  to  yield 
up  the  dead;"'  her  right  hand  is  gently  raifing 
that  portion  of  the  broken  done  which  lies 
Qver  her  head  \ and  the  other  holds  a naked  in- 
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fant  ftruggling  with  its  little  hands  to  releafe  it- 
felf  from  the  tomb.  “ Here  am  Lord^  and 
the  child  whom  thou  gaveji  me  are  the  fubiime 
words  which  form  the  infcrlptlon.  Below  is  the 
name  of  the  deceafed,  “ Anna  Magdalena  Lang» 
bans,  wife  of  the  clergyman.  Born  1723  ; died 

workmanfhip  is  by  no  means  in- 
ferior  to  the  original  defign ; the  artift  has  formed 
the  whole  fepulchre  out  of  one  block,  and  fo 
naturally  exprelTed  the  fwelling  of  the  ftone, 
that  the  fragments  feem  as  if  they  had  juft  bur  ft, 
and  were  in  the  ad  of  opening.  The  only  cir- 
cumftance  to  be  regretted  is,  that  the  materials 
are  not  fo  durable  as  fuch  a monument  deferves  \ 
being  of  fand-ftone,  they  are  too  foft  to  refill  the 
effeds  of  time,  and  even  now  exhibit  fome  fymp- 
toms  of  decay. 

Nothing  perhaps  can  more  ftrongly  difplay  the 
fuperidr  effed  of  fimplicity  over  magnificence, 
than  the  comparifon  of  .this  tomb  with  the  mau- 
foleum  of  Count  d’Erlach  in  the  fame  church. 
The  maufoleum  confifting  of  feveral  marble 
figures,  executed  in  a mafterly  ftyle,  and  loaded 
with  all  the  emblems  of  rank  and  opulence, 

^ Hier  Herr  bin  ich ; und  das  kindifo  du  mlr  gegeben  haji. 
An  engraving  of  this  monument  is  piihliflied  by  M.  de 
Mechel  of  Bafle, 
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fcarcely  attradls  a momentary  attention  ; while 
this  fimple  grave-ftone  /peaks  home  ’’  to  every 
heart  of  tafte  and  feeling. 
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Yijit  to  Michael  Sch'uppach^  the  Phyjician  of 

Langenau, 

Langenau,  Sept.  18. 

Y OU  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  Michael  Schup-» 
pach,  the  famous  Swifs  doctor  \ of  whofe 
fagacity  in  difcovering  the  feat  of  diforders,  and 
applying  fuitable  remedies,  many  wonderful 
ftories  are  recounted  \ and  which,  like  VirgiPs 
Progrefs  of  Fame,  have  increafed  in  the  mar- 
vellous in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the 
fcene  of  action.  I am  now  lodged  in  the  houfe 
of  this  celebrated  jEfculapius : it  is  fituated 
above  the  village  of  Langenau,  on  the  fide  of 
a deep  acclivity  ; from  which  circumftance  he  is 
generally  ftyled  the  phjfician  of  the  mountain. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  the  dodor  in  his 
apartment,  furrounded  by  feveral  peafants,  who 

were 
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were  confultlng  him  ; each  having  brought  witli, 
him  a fmall  bottle,  containing  fome  of  his  water  % 
for,  by  infpecling  the  urine,  this  medical  fage 
pretends  to  judge  of  the  patient’s  cafe.  His, 
figure  is  extremely  corpulent  ^ he  has  a penetrate 
ing  eye ; and  a good-humoured  countenance® 
He  feats  himfelf  oppofite  to  the  perfon  who 
confults  him,  one  moment  looks  at  the  water,  the 
next  at  the  patient ; and  continues  examining 
alternately  the  one  and  the  other,  whiflling  occa- 
fionally  during  the  intervals.  He  then  opens  the 
ftate  of  the  cafe,  acquaints  the  confultant  with 
the  nature  of  his  complaints,  and  has  fometimes 
the  good  fortune  to  hit  upon  the  true  caufe*  In 
a word,  his  knack  of  difcovering  diforders  by 
urine,  has  gained  fuch  implicit  faith  in  his  fkill, 
that  we  might  as  well  queftion  the  Pope’s  infallL 
biliD"  to  a zealous  catholic,  as  the  dodor’s  in  the 
prefence  of  his  patients.  He  has  certainly  per» 
formed  feveral  great  cures,  and  the  rumour  of; 
them  hath  brought  perfons  from  all  quarters  of 
Europe,  for  his  advice. 

The  dodor  was  formerly  a village  furgeona 
has  a flight  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  is  toler- 
ably verfed  in  botany  and  chemiftry.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theory  of  phyfic  is  faid  to., 
be  limited  ; the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge 
being  derived  from  his  extenfive  pradice,  though 

" he 
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he  never  ftirs  a quarter  of  a mile  from  his  own 
houfe;  for  he  w^ould  not  take  the  trouble  of 
going  to  Bern,  even  to  attend  the  king  of 
France. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  much  of  this 
extraordinary  man’s  fuccefs,  is  owing  to  the  be- 
nefit  which  his  patients  receive  from  change  of 
climate,  to  the  falubrious  air  of  this  place,  and 
to  the  amufement  arifmg  from  the  conftant 
fucceffion  of  company  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  caufes  of  his  celebrity,  it  has 
come  to  him,  as  all  accounts  agree,  unfought 
by  himfelf.  He  has  certainly  many  excellent 
qualities ; is  humane  and  charitable  to  the  higheft 
degree,  not  only  furniOies  the  indigent  peafants 
who  confult  him,  with  medicines  gratis,  but  ge- 
nerally makes  them  a prefent  in  money  befides, 
and  always  appropriates  a certain  portion  of  his 
gains  to  the  poor  of  his  parifh.  His  wife  and 
grand-daughters  are  dreffed  like  the  peafant  wo- 
men of  the  country,  and  he  has  fnewn  his  good 
fenfe  in  giving  the  latter  a plain  education  j the 
elded  he  bedowed  in  marriage,  when  die  was 
but  fifteen,  upon  one  of  his  affidants,  and  with 
lier  I-  1,3  DO ; no  inconfiderable  portion  for  this 
country.  He  procured  a match  for  her  fo  early 
he  faid,  to  prevent  her  being  fpoiled  by  the 
young  gentlemen  telling  her  that  Ihe  was  pretty, 

and 
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and  infpirlng  her  with  the  ambition  of  marrying 
above  her  rank. 

If  domeftic  harmony,  and  the  moft  perfed 
fimplicity  of  manners,  have  anylpretenfions  to 
pleafe,  you  would  be  highly  delighted  with  this 
rural  family.  The  wife  is  a notable  adive  woman, 
and  fuperintends  the  houfehold  affairs  with  re- 
markable clevernefs  : fhe  affifts  her  hufband  like- 
wife  in  preparing  his  medicines,  and,  as  he  talks 
no  other  language  than  the  German,  fhe  ferves 
occafionally  as  his  interpreter.  As  a proof  of 
his  confidence  in  her  adminiflration  of  his  affairs, 
fire  ads  as  his  treafurer,  and  receives  all  his  feesj 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  a year,  amount  to  a con- 
fiderable  fum : for,  although  he  never  demands 
more  than  the  price  of  his  medicines,  yet  no 
gentleman  confults  him  without  giving  an  addi- 
tional gratuity.  She  has  likewife  received  many 
prefents  from  thofe  who  have  reaped  benefit  by 
her  hufband’s  prefcriptions ; feveral  of  thefe 
prefents  confifl  of  valuable  trinkets,  with  which  * 
on  days  of  ceremony  fhe  decks  herfelf  to  the 
befl  advantage,  in  the  fimple  drefs  of  the 
country. 

The  family  fit  down  to  table  regularly  at 
twelve  o’clock  : there  are  always  fome  flrangers 
of  the  party,  confiding  not  only  of  thofe  perfons 
who  are  under  the  dodor's  care,  but  of  travel- 
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lers,  like  ourfelves,  led  by  motives  of  mere 
curiolity.  "When  the  weather  is  fine,  and  their 
guefts  more  numerous  than  ufual,  dinner  is 
ferved  in  an  open  fhed,  that  overlooks  the  ad- 
jacent country,  with  a diftant  view  of  the  glaciers 
beyond  the  lake  of  Thun.  Yeflerday  fome  pea- 
fants,  whom  the  dodor  invited,  formed  part  of 
our  company  ; after  dinner,  he  gave  fome  money 
to  thofe  that  fat  near  him,  and  ordered  one  of 
his  grand-daughters  to  diftribute  his  bounty  to 
the  others.  The  benevolence  of  the  old  man,  his 
gaiety  and  good-humour,  the  cheerfulnefs  of  his 
family,  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  peafants,  the 
beauty  of  the  profpe^t,  and  the  finenefs  of  the 
weather,  formed  all  together  a moll  agreeable 
and  delightful  fcene  ^ and  I do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  partaken  of  any  meal  with  a more 
fenfible  and  heartfelt  fatisfadlion. 

This  fingular  man  is  very  often  employed  in 
giving  advice  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  fix 
in  the  evening,  with  no  other  intermiffion  than 
during  the  time  he  is  at  table.  His  drugs  are 
of  the^  beft  kind ; for  he  collects  the  fimples, 
and  diflills  them  himfelf;  his  houfe  like  thofe 
of  the  peafants,  is  confi;ru<fi;ed  of  wood  ; and, 
though  always  full  of  people,  is  remarkably  neat 
and  clean  5 in  Ihort,  every  thing  about  him  bears 
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the  appearance  of  the  pleafing  fimpliclty 
former  ages. 

I had  almoft  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  I con- 
fulted  him  this  morning  ; and  have  reafon  to  be 
highly  fatisfied  with  his  prefcription  : for,  he 
told  me  I was  in  fuch  good  health,  that  the  only- 
advice  he  had  to  give  me,  was  to  eat  and  drink 
well,  to  dance,  be  merry,  and  take  moderate 
exercife.’^ 

It  is  now  Langenau  fair ; arid  the  village  is 
crowded  with  the  neighbouring  peafants.  Great 
numbers  of  the  men  have  long  beards,  and  many 
of  them  cover  their  heads  with  a woman’s  draw 
hat,  extremely  brpad,  which  makes  a grotefque 
appearance  ; their  drefs  is  chiefly  a coarfe  brown 
cloth  jacket  without  fleeves,  with  large  puffed 

k 

breeches  of  ticking.  The  women,  who  are  re- 
markably handfome,  w^ear  their  hair  plaited  be- 
hind in  treffes,  with  the  ribband  hanging  down 
below  the  waid ; a flat  plain  ftraw  hat,  which  is 
very  becoming  ; a red  or  brown  cloth  jacket 
without  fleeves  $ a black  or  blue  petticoat  bor- 
dered with  red,  and  fcarcely  reaching  below  the 
knees ; red  dockings  with  black  clocks,  and  no 
heels  to  their  dioes  ; their  fhifts  of  extremely 
fine  linen,  fadened  clofe  round  the  neck  by  a 
black  collar  with  red  ornaments  ^ the  better 
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fort  have  chains  of  filver  between  the  flioulders^ 
brought  round  under  each  arm,  and  fattened  be- 
neath the  bofom,  the  ends  hanging  down  with 
fome  filver  ornaments. 

I am  fo  charmed  with  the  fituation  of  this 
village,  the  cheerfulnefs  and  fmgularity  of  this 
tuttic  and  agreeable  family,  and  the  uncommon 
character  of  the  humane  doctor,  that  I could 
with  pleafure  continue  here  fome  days  ; but  I 
am  preffed  for  time,  and  have  a long  journey 
before  me. 


This  celebrated  empiric  died  in  March  1781  ^ 
and  Langenau,  which  I again  vifited  in  Auguft 
1786,  was  no  longer  the  refort  of  the  Tick,  the 
valetudinarian,  the  curious,  and  the  idle.  The 
doctor  gained  by  his  pradice  10,000;  of 
which  fum  his  wife  received  a third,  and  the 
remainder  was  dittributed  among  his  fon-in-iaw 
and  grand-children^ 

Langenau  is  fituated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Emmethal,  a valley  remarkable  for  its  culti- 
vation and  beauty.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  ex- 
tremely rich  ; the  people  appear  in  general  con- 
tented and  happy  5 the  wooden  cottages  Icat- 
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tered  about  the  fields,  are  uncommonly  neat  and 
comfortable,  and  announce,  in  their  appearance5 
the  happy  condition  of  the  peafantry. 


LETTER  62. 

Fayerne^Moudori'^Genew — Calvin. 

Geneva,  Sept.  6. 

J TOOK  leave  of  my  friends  at  Langenau,  iri 
order  to  proceed  to  Avignon ; where  I ani 
going  to  pay  a vifit  to  the  Ahhe  de  Sade^  author 
of  the  interefting  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Petrarch. 
Monfieur  de  Vigur„  a feiiator  of  Soleure,  offered 
me  a place  in  his  carriage  to  Bern,  as  my  princi- 
pal objedl  in  travelling  is  to  acquire  intelligence, 
I gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  leading 
my  worthy  and  welLinformed  companion  into  a 
converfatioh,  not  only  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  Soleure  in  particular,  but  in  relation 
alfo  to  Switzerland  in  general,  and  I found  him 
exceedingly  well-difpofed  to  anfwer  the  feveral 
queftions  he  allowed  me  to  propofe. 

The  next  day  I repaffed  through  Morat  and 
Avenches,  and  flept  at  Payerne,  a town  in  the 
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canton  of  Bern,  which  enjoys  confiderable  pri- 
vileges. Upon  the  bridge  over  the  Broye,  is  an 
antient  Roman  infcription. 

Moudon  is  a handfome  towm,  the  prin- 
cipal burgh  of  the  bailiiage,  and  formerly, 
the  capital  of  all  that  part  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  which  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
It  was  the  ordinary  refidence  of  his  chief 
bailif,  and  the  place  where  the  ftates  were 
accuftomed  to  meet.  The  bailif  appointed 
by  the  fovereign  council  of  Bern  refides  in  the 
caftle  of  Lucens,  built  upon  the  fummit  of  a 
mountain,  in  a fituation  exceedingly  pidlurefque ; 
it  formerly  belonged  to  the  bifhops  of  Laufanne, 
and  was  one  of  their  favourite  feats,  before 
the  reformation  was  introduced  into  this  coun» 
try. 

G eneva  lies  upon  the  narrowed  part  of  the 
lake,  where  the  Rhone  i flues  in  two  large  and 
rapid  ftreams,  which  foon  afterwards  unite. 
That  river  feparates  the  city  into  two  unequal, 
diviflons,  receives  the  muddy  Arve  in  its  courfe,’ 
and  flows  through  France  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  adjacent  country  is  uncommonly 
pidlurefque,  and  abounds  in  magnificent  views: 
the  feveral  objedts  which  compofe  this  enchant- 
ing profpecl,  are,  the  town,  the  lake,  the 
numerous  hills  and  mountains,  particularly  the 
VoL.  II.  Z Saleve 
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Saleve  and  the  Mole,  rifmg  fuddenly  from  the 
plain  in  a variety  of  fantaftic  forms,  backed  by 
the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  with  their  frozen  tops; 
gliftening  in  the  fun,  and  the  majeftic  Mont 
Blanc  rearing  its  head  far  above  the  reft. 

Geneva,  which  ftands  partly  in  the  plain  upon 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  partly  upon  a gentle 
afcent,  is  irregularly  built ; the  houfes  are  high, 
and  many  in  the  trading  part  of  the  city  have 
arcades  of  wood,  which  are  raifed  even  to  the 
upper  ftories.  Thefe  arcades,  fupported  by, 
pillars,  give  a gloomy  appearance  to  tne  ftreet  j 
but  are  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  in  protefling 
them  from  the  fun  and  rain.  It  is  by  far  the 
moft  populous  town  in  Switzerland,  and  con- 
tains 24,000  fouls.  This  fuperiority  of  num- 
bers is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  great  in- 
duftry'  and  aaiyity  of  the  inhabitants,  to  its 
extenfive  commerce,  to  the  facility  of  pur- 
chafing  the  burgherftiip,  and  to  the  privileges 
which  government  allows  to  all  foreigners. 
The  members  of  this  city  are  diftinguifiied  into 
citizens  and  burgeffes,  inhabitants  and  natives  *. 
The  citizens  and  burgefl’es  are  alone  admitted  to 
a fliare  in  the  government ; the  inhabitants  are 

* Since  the  late  revolution  in  1 782,  (here  is  a fifth  clafs, 
called  domiciUes,  who  receive  from  the  magiftrates  an 
annual  pennifiion  to  reinain  in  the  city. 
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ilrangers  allowed  to  fettle  m the  town  with 
certain  privileges,  and  the  natives  are  the 
Tons  of  thofe  inhabitants,  who  poflefs  additional 
advantages ; the  two  lad;  clalTes  form  a large 
majority  of  the  people. 

The  liberal  policy  of  this  government,  in 
receiving  ftrangers  and  conferring  the  burgher- 
fhip,  is  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
the  fpirit  and  ufage  of  the  Swifs.  It  is  here, 
indeed,  more  neceffary  ; the  territory  of  this  hate 
being  fo  exceedingly  fmall,  that  its  very  exig- 
ence depends  upon  the  number  and  induflry  of 
the  people  ; for,  exclufive  of  the  city,  there  are 
fcarcely  i 6,oqo  fouls  in  the  whole  diftrifl  of  the 
Genevois, 

The  reformed  doflrines  fird:  preached  at 
Geneva  in  1533,  by  William  Farel,  a native  of 
Gap  in  Dauphine,  and  Peter  Viret  of  Orbe, 
owed  their  final  eftablidiment  to  John  Calvin, 
who  was  born  at  Noyon  in  1509,  and  being 
driven  from  France  by  the  perfecutions  which 
Francis  the  Firfl  railed  againd;  the  protefiants, 
made  his  fird;  appearance  in  this  city  in 

153^- 

^ Zuingle,  (Ecolampadius,  and  lialler,  had 
reformed  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  fome 
years  before  that  period ; but  Calvin  has 
given  his  name  to  the  fedaries  of  the  reformed 
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religion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  New  ContL 
nent  took  its  appellation  from  Americus  Vefpu« 
cius,  notwithftanding  the  original  difcovery  was 
made  by  Columbus.  Although  Calvin  was  not 
the  firfl  reformer  of  Geneva,  yet,  as  he  gave 
flrength  and  folidity  to  the  new  eftablilhment, 
and  founded  the  ecclefiallical  form  of  govern- 
ment, he  totally  eclipfed  the  fame  of  his  friend 
William  Farel,  v/ho  fcattered  the  hrd  feeds  of 
reformation.  In  truth,  fo  great  was  the  afcend- 
ancy  which  Calvin,  altho\igh  a foreigner,  ac- 
quired over  the  citizens,  that  he  polTeffed  con- 
iiderable  influence  even  in  civil  matters,  and 
bore  a large  fliare  in  fettling  the  political  confti- 
tution.  Confcious  that  religion  derives  fupport 
from  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  liberally 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  and  the 
fliidy  of  elegant  literature.  To  this  end,  as 
well  as  to  encourage  theological  erudition,  he 
prevailed  upon  government  to  eftablifh  a public 
academy  j but  with  fingidar  difinterefLedneis 
declining  the  offer  of  being  perpetual  prefident, 
he  obtained  that  office  for  his  friend  and  fellow- 
labourer,  Theodore  Beza.  In  this  new  femi- 
nary  Calvin,  with  Theodore  Beza,  and  his  other 
colleagues,  eminent  for  their  fuperior  knowledge, 
read  lectures,  with  fuch uncommon  reputation  and 

fuccefs,  as  attraded  ffudents  from  all  quarters. 
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There  is  fuch  a flriking  fplendour  In  the 
brighter  parts  of  this  celebrated  reformer’s 
character,  as  to  render  us,  at  firft  glance,  almoT 
infenfible  to  thofe  dark  fpots  which  in  fome 
inftances  obfcure  its  glory.  But  when  we  refle61: 
on  his  afperity  and  arrogance,  and,  above  all, 
on  the  cruel  perfecution  of  Servetus,  we  cannot 
but  lament,  that  he  did  not  rife  fuperior  to  the 
intolerant  principles  of  the  age,  which,  in  all 
other  inftances,  he  helped  to  enlighten.  With 
regard  to  his  intolerant  principles,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  fan»e  uncharitable  fpirit 
prevailed  alfo  among  many  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated reformers,  who  unaccountably  conceived, 
in  oppofition  not  only  to  the  genius,  but  to  the 
cleared:  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  that  perfecution 
for  confcience  fake,  although  unchriflian  in 
every  other  ecclefiaftical  eftabiilhment,  was 
juftifiable  in  their  own. 

The  republic  of  Geneva  is  at  prefent  the 
mofl  tolerating  of  ail  the  reformed  ftates  in 
Switzerland ; being  the  only  government  in  this 
country,  which  permits  the  public  exercife  of 
the  Lutheran  religion.  In  this  refped  the 
clergy,  no  lefs  wifely  than  fuitably  to  the  fpirit 
as  Vv^ell  as  the  letter  of  the  Chridian  revelation, 
have  renounced  the  principles  of  their  great 
patriarch  Calvin,  although  they  flili  hold  that 
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able  reformer  in  high  veneration  ; yet  they  know 
how  to  diftinguifh  his  virtues  from  his  defeds, 
and  to  admire  the  one  without  being  blindly 
partial  to  the  other. 


I am,  &c 


letter  63. 

On  the  Literature  of  Geneva. 

O a man  of  letters  Geneva  is  particularly 


interefting  ; learning  is  divefted  of  pedam 
try,  and  philofophy  united  with  a knowledge  of 
the  world ; the  pleafures  of  fociety  are  mixed 
with  the  purfuits  of  literature,  and  elegance  and 
urbanity  give  a zell  to  the  profoundeft  difquifi- 
tions.  Nor  are  letters  confined  in  this  city 
merely  to  thofe  who  engage  in  them  as  a profef- 
fion,  or  to  thofe  whofe  fortune  and  leifure 
enable  them  to  follow  where  genius  leads. 
Even  the  lower  clafs  of  people  are  exceedingly 
well  informed  ; and  there  is  perhaps  no  city  in 
Europe,  where  learning  is  rnore  univerfally  dir- 
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fufed.  I received  great  fatisfadllon  In  converL 
ing  even  with  feveral  tradefmen  upon  topics  both 
of  literature  and  politics ; and  was  ahonifhed  to 
find,  in  this  clafs  of  men,  fo  uncommon  a fhare 
of  knowledgCi  But  the  wnnder  ceafes,  when 
we  are  told^  that  all  of  them  were  educated  at 
the  public  academy,  where  the  children  of  the 
citizens  are  taught,  under  the  infpeciion  of  the 
magihrates,  and  at  the  expenee  of  govern- 
• ment. 

One  clrcumhance  in  this  feminary  particularly 
contributes  to  excite  the  induftry  and  emulation 
of  the  ftudents ; prizes  are  annually  diflributed 
to  thofe,  who  have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in 
each  clafs.  Thefe  rewards,  confiding  of  fmall 
medals,  are  conferred  with  fuch  folemnity,  as 
cannot  fail  of  producing  great  effefli  A yearly 
meeting  of  all  the  magiftrates,  profeffors,  and 
principal  inhabitants,  is  held  at  the  cathedral, 
when  the  firft  fyndic  himfelf  didributeSj  in  the 
mod  public  manner,  the  honorary  retributions. 
I met  this  morning  one  of  the  fcholarsj  and, 
feeing  his  medal,  inquired  its  meaning.  Je 
laporte^^  replied  the  boy,  fcarcely  eight  years 
old,  ‘‘  farce  que  fai fait  7non  devoir I required 
no  dronger  proof  to  convince  me  of  the  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  young  minds,  from  thefe 
encouraging  and  judicious  didinctions,  than 
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appeared  from  this  fprightly  fpecimen.  The 
citizens  enjoy  the  advantage  alfo  of  having  free 
accefs  to  the  public  library;  and  by  this  privi- 
lege not  only  retain  but  improve  that  gene- 
ral tincture  of  learning  which  they  imbibe  in 
their  early  youth. 

The  public  library  owes  its  origin  to  Bonni- ' 
vard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  who  was  twice  ^ 
imprifoned  for  having  alTerted,  againfh  the 
dukes  of  Savoy,  the  independence  of  Geneva^ 
and  who  confidered  the  hardlhips  he  had  fuffered, 
and  the  perils  he  had  efcaped,  as  ties  that 
endeared  him  more  flrongly  to  a city,  which  he 
had  adopted  as  his  own.  He  was  a principal 
promoter  of  the  reformation  by  gentle  means 
and  gradual  inftru(S:ion.  He  clofed  his  bene» 
factions  to  his  beloved  city  by  the  gift  of  his  ' 
Valuable  manufcripts  and  books,  and  by  be- 
queathing his  fortune  towards  the  eltablilhment 
and  fupport  of  the  feminary.  His  works,  which 
chiefly  relate  to  the  hidory  of  Geneva,  are  pre- 
ferved  with  that  care  and  reverence  due  to  fo 
eminent  a benefador. 

Ihe  library  contains  25,000  volumes  and 
many  curious  manufcripts,  of  which  an  accurate 
and  learned  catalogue  has  been  lately  publilhed 


* See  p.  99. 
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hy  the  Reverend  M.  Sennebler  the  librarian. 
He  has  attempted  to  determine  the  ages  of  the 
feveral  manufcripts;  he  defcribes  their  form  and 
fize,  the  materials  on  which  they  are  written, 
the  ornaments,  the  ehara6lei'i(lic  phrafes,  and 
mentions  the  proofs  on  which  he  grounds 
his  opinions  5 he  adds  the  notes,  and  diilin- 
guifhes  thofe  which  have  never  been  printed. 
Sennebier  has  alfo  favoured  the  world  with 
‘‘  Hi/ioire  Literaire  de  Geneve^^'  accompanied 
with  biographical  anecdotes  of  thofe  natives, 
who  have  been  celebrated  for  their  learning. 
As  I ftiould  trefpafs  too  much  upon  your  time 
if  I were  to  attempt  fending  you  an  account  of 
the  principal  men  of  letters  in  Geneva,  I lhall 
confine  myfelf  to  thofe  only,  with  whom  I am 
perfonally  acquainted. 

Charles  Bonnet  was  born  in  1720.  His  life 
has  been  devoted  to  the  purfuits  of  literature, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  philofophy  and 
fcience.  He  has  proved  by  his  publications, 
that  his  indefatigable  induftry  in  fearching  into 
the  phenomena  of  the  creation,  is  equalled  only 
by  his  ingenuity  in  explaining  them.  His  works, 
printed  at  Neuchatel,  form  nine  volumes  in 
quarto,  or  eighteen  in  o6lavo,  and  contain  divers 
fubjeds  of  natural  hiftory,  many  accurate  ob- 
fervations  on  infers,  on  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  confiderationS  on  organifed  bodies,  and 
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the  contemplations  of  nature.  By  feveral  trea» 
tifes,  and  particularly  his  Analytical  Eflay  on  the 
Faculties  of  the  Soul,  he  has  fhewn  himfelf  an 
acute  metaphyfician.  Like  his  friend  Haller, 
he  has  alfo  ftood  forth  an  able  advocate  for  the 
great  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
His  ^ Philofophical  Refearches  on  Chriftianity^ 
and  his  treatife  on  the  Exiflence  of  God,  prove, 
that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  nature  necelfarily 
tends  to  eftablifh  a rational  belief  of  thofe  great 
truths.  I had  frequent  opportunities  of  convert 
ing  with  this  refpe^table  philofopher  ; though 
now  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  he  pof- 
feffes  an  uncommon  degree  of  vivacity  and 
animation,  flill  retains  his  enthufiafm  for  the 
purfuits  of  fcience,  and  fpeaks  with  the  fame 
perfpicuity  and  elegance  as  are  obfervable  in  his 
writings  f. 

I was  no  lefs  ambitious  of  being  known  to 
his  nephew  de  Sauffure.  Born  in  1 740,  he  was 
elected  profelfor  of  philofophy  In  1762,  and  has 
given  to  the  public  numerous  fpecimens  of  his 
indefatigable  induftry,  and  of  the  verfatility  of 

* A tranflation  of  Iiis  Rechenhes  Philofophlques  fur  h$ 
Preiives  du  Chrtjlianifme  has  been  given  to  the  public  by 
John  Lewis  Boillier,  Efq.  under  the  title  of  Philofophi" 
cal  and  Critical  Inquiries  concerning  Clirihianity.'* 

J Bonnet  died  fince  the  publication  of  the  lali 
edition. 
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Ills  talents : he  has  made  various  remarks  and 
experiments  on  microfcopic  animals,  obferva** 
tions  on  electricity,  on  bafaltic  lavas  and  volcanic 
productions,  on  the  phylical  geography  of  Italy# 
He  has  invented  an  inftrument  for  meafuring 
the  degrees  of  magnetic  force,  and  fo  much 
improved  the  eleCtrometer  of  Cavallo,  that  it 
may  be  almoft  confidered  as  a new  inftrument. 
But  above  all,  his  invention  of  the  hair- 
hygrometer,  for  meafuring  the  moifture  of 
the  atmofphere,  has  enabled  him  to  make 
many  theoretical  and  experimental  refearches 
that  are  detailed  in  his  Effai  fur  I Hygro- 
metre.  And  although  a controverfy  fubfifts 
between  him  and  de  Luc,  concerning  the 
propriety  of  hair  for  this  purpofe,  yet  it  cannot 
depreciate  this  invention,  and  new  lights  muft: 
be  thrown  on  that  fubjed  by  the  oppofition  of 
two  fuch  able  naturalifts. 

His  Voyuges  duns  les  Alpes^  of  which  two 
volumes  in  quarto  have  made  their  appearance, 
treat  of  the  phyftcal  geography  of  the  alps,  the 
formation  of  mountains,  the  origin  of  the 
gla^ciers,  and  various  phsenomena  of  nature, 
which  peculiarly  diftinguifti  Switzerland.  Unlike 
fome  philofophers  of  the  prefent  age,  who  from 

* The  third  and  fourth  have  been  fince  printed. 
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their  cabinet,  and  with  no  other  knowledge  of 
the  earth  than  what  is  acquired  by  books,  per- 
emptorily and  pfefamptuoufly  decide  on  the 
theory  of  the  globe  5 this  indefatigable  obferver 
draws  from  repeated  excurfion,  and  inceffant 
experience,  a fund  of  faffs,  which  may  enable 
him  to  complete  the  great  defign  and  objed:  of  all 
his  refearches,  that  of  eflablifhing  a more  perfeft 
theory  of  the  earth. 

The  cabinet  of  SaulTure  is  an  objefl  worthy 
of  the  traveller’s  curiofity  ; it  contains  a collec- 
tion of  foreign  and  Swifs  butterflies,  various 
petrifadions  and  foffils,  more  particularly  a 
large  variety  of  bafalts  and  volcanic  pro- 
dudions,  numerous  fpecimens  of  granites  and 
other  primitive  flones,  colleded  during  his 
various  expeditions,  and  from  parts  which 
have  been  only  vifited  by  himfelf.  SaulTure 
has  lately  refigned  the  profelTorflrip  of  experi- 
mental philofophy,  and  is  fucceeded  by  my  very 
worthy  and  ingenious  friend  M.  Pidet  Turretini, 
who  has  already  dillinguillied  himfelf  by  various 
publications,  which  elucidate  feveral  important 
branches  of  experimental  philofophy. 

Paul  Henry  Mallet,  born  at  Geneva  in  1730, 
palled  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at  Copenhagen 
as  preceptor  to  the  prefent  king,  Chrillian  the 
Sixth.  liis  introdudion  to  the  hidory  of  Den- 
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mark,  under  the  title  of  Northern  Antiquities, 
proves  him  a profound  and  accuiate  antiquary, 
and  his  hiftories  of  Heffe,  Brunfwic,  and  Ben- 
mark,  fnew  him  no  lefs  eminent  as  an  hiiforian. 

I ihould  on  this  occafion  be  unmindful  of  the 
honour  conferred  on  me,  if  I omitted  to  men- 
tion, that  his  lateft  work  is  a tranilation  of  my 
Travels  into  Poland,  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, to  which  he  has  added  many  rcinaiKS, 

and  a Journey  into  Norway. 

De  Luc,  reader  to  the  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  reiident  in  Englano,  is  alfo  a native 
of  Geneva.  He  was  born  in  1727,  and  pub- 
iifhed,  in  1772,  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
modification  of  the  atmofphere,  and  on  the 
theory  of  barometers  and  thermometers  ; a per- 
formance which  marks  a diflinguiOied  a^ra  in 
the  hifloiy  of  experimental  philofophy,  and 
which  he  continued  under  the  title  of  /dees 
fur  la  Meteorologie.  But  in  his  Lettres  Phy- 
fques  et  Morales^  fur  I'UiJioire  de  la  Terre 
et  de  rPlomjne,  de  Luc  appears  to  fingular 
advantage.  In  this  learned  performance,  he 
difplays  a moft  extenfive  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  applies  it  with  great  fagacity  in  forming 
a new  theory  of  the  earth,  and  in  a happy 
accommodation  of  his  hypothefis  to  the  Mofaie 
account  of  the  creation. 
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The  cabinet  of  de  Luc  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  rarity  of  many  fpecimens ; 
but  more  particularly  claimts  the  attention  of  the 
naturalift,  as  a fylfematic  colledtion,  tending  to 
iliuitrate  his  theory  of  the  globe.  With  this 
view  it  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
pans : the  hrft  contains  petrifadlions  and  foffils ; 
the  fecond  hones,  and  the  third  lavas  and 
volcanic  produdlions.  The  firh  part  is  arranged 
in  fuch  a manner,  under  three  dihind  heads,  as 
may  enable  the  naturalih,  i,  to  compare  the 
petrifadions  of  animal  and  vegetables  with  the 
fame  bodies,  which  are  hill  known  to  exih  in 
our  parts  of  the  globe;  2.  to  compare  thofe 
petrifadions  of  animals  and  vegetables  with  the 
fame  bodies  which  are  known  to  exih  in  dihant 
countries ; 3.  to  confider  the  petrifadions  of 
thofe  bodies  which  are  no  longer  known  to  exih. 
The  fecond  part  comprehends  the  hones  under 
three  points  of  view;  i.  thofe  of  the  primitive 
mountains,  which  contain  no  animal  bodies;, 
2.  thofe  of  the  fecondary  mountains,  which  con- 
tain only  marine  bodies ; 3.  thofe  which  contain 
terrehriai  bodies.  In  the  third  part,  the  lavas 
and  other  volcanic  produdions  are  dihinguifhed 
into,  I.  thofe  from  volcanos  now  in  a burning 
hate ; 2.  thofe  from  extind  volcanos. 

I am,  &c. 
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Government  of  Geneva  in 

% 

The  city  and  territory  of  Geneva  were 

formerly  united  to  the  German  empire,  - 
under  the  fuccelTors  of  Charlemagne  ; but  as  the 
power  of  the  emperors,  feeble  even  in  Germany, 
was  dill  weaker  in  the  frontier  provinces,  the 
bifhops  of  Geneva,  like  other  great  vaffals  of 
the  empire,  gradually  acquired  very  confider** 
able  authority  over  the  city  and  its  domains, 
which  the  emperor  had  no  other  means  of  coun- 
terbalancing, than  by  increafing  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  During  thefe  times  of  confufion, 
condant  difputes  fubfided  between  the  bidiops 
and  the  counts  of  the  Genevois,  who,  although 
at  their  fird  inditution  confidered  as  vadals  of 
the  bidiops,  yet  claimed  a right  to  the  exclufive 
adminidration  of  judice.  The  citizens  took 
advantage  of  thefe  quarrels,  and,  by  fiding 
occafionally  with  each  party,  obtained  an  exten* 
fiqn  of  their  privileges  from  both. 
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But  the  houfe  of  Savoy  having  purchafed  the 
Genevois,  and  fiicceeded  to  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  counts,  with  additional  power  ; the  bidiops 
and  the  people  united  to  oppofe  encroachments^ 
v/hich  were  no  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of 
the  one,  than  to  the  liberties  of  the  others. 
During  this  period,  the  refpedive  pretenfions  of 
the  counts,  biHiops,  and  citizens,  formed  a 
government  equally  fingular  and  complicated. 
The  harmony,  however,  between  the  bifliops 
and  citizens  was  at  length  broken  by  the  artful 
management  of  the  counts  of  Savoy,  who  had 
the  addrefs  to  procure  the  epifcopal  fee  for  their 
brothers,  and  even  for  their  illegitimate  children. 
By  thefe  methods  their  power  in  the  city  fo 
much  increafed,  that,  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  Charles  the  Third, 
duke  of  Savoy,  obtained  an  aimod  abfolute 
authority  over  the  citizens,  and  exercifed  it  in 
an  unjuft  and  arbitrary  manner.  Hence  arofe 
perpetual  ftruggles  between  the  duke  and  the 
citizens,  and  two  parties  were  formed ; the 
zealots  for  liberty  were  called  eidgeno/Jen^  or 
confederates,  while  the  partifans  of  the  duke 
were  branded  with  the  appellation  of  mamrnelucs^ 
or  fiaves. 
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The  treaty  of  alliance,  which  the  town  con- 
traded  with  Bern  and  Friburgh,  in  1526,  may 
be  confidered  as  the  true  sera  of  its  independ- 
ence : for,  the  duke  was  foon  after  deprived  of 
his  authority,  the  billiop  driven  from  the  city,  a 
republican  form  of  government  eftablifhed,  and 
the  reformation  introduced.  From  this  time, 
Charles  and  his  fuccelTors  waged  inceffant  w^ar 
againft  Geneva ; but  his  efforts  were  rendered 
ineffedual  by  the  intrepid  bravery  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  afliflance  of  Bern. 

In  1584  Geneva  concluded  a treaty  of  perpe- 
tual alliance  with  Zuric  and  Bern,  by  which  it 
forms  part  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy. 

The  lafl  attempt  of  the  Floufe  of  Savoy  againft 
Geneva,  was  in  1602;  when  Charles  Emanuel 
treacheroufly  attacked  the  town  during  a pro- 
found peace.  Two  hundred  foldiers  fcaled  the 
walls  in  the  night,  while  the  inhabitants  repofed 
in  unfufpeding  fecurity  ; but  being  timely  dif- 
covered,  were  repulfed  by  the  defperate  valour 
of  a few  citizens,  who  glorioufly  facriticed  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  country.  As  a tribute 
of  public  gratitude,  thefe  brave  Genevans  w^ere 
buried  with  great  pomp,  and  their  names  re- 
corded on  a fepulchral  ftone.  In  memory  of 
this  event,  fome  of  the  fcaling-ladders,  by  which 
the  enemy  entered  the  town,  are  preferved  in 
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the  arfenal,  and  the  petard,  which  was  faftened 
to  one  of  the  gates,  when  the  gunner  was  killed 
before  it  could  be  difcharged.  The  war  occa» 
fioned  by  this  perfidy  v/as  concluded  in  the  fob 
lowing  year  by  a folemn  treaty  : fince  that  period, 
uninterrupted  peace  has  been  maintained  between 
the  Houfe  of  Savoy  and  Geneva  ; although  the 
king  of  Sardinia  did  not  till  1754?  formally  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  republic. 

Peace  was  no  fooner  concluded  with  the 
Houfe  of  Savoy,  than  the  fparks  of  civil  difcord, 
fo  apt  to  kindle  in  popular  governments,  and 
which  had  been  fmothered  by  the  apprehenfion 
of  a foreign  enemy,  again  burfl  forth.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  lafl  century,  to  the 
prefent  period,  the  hiflory  of  Geneva  con- 
tains little  more  than  a narrative  of  contentions 
between  the  ariftocratical  and  popular  parties, 
and  their  flruggles  were  occafionally  exerted 
with  fo  much  animofity,  as  to  threaten  for  a mo- 
ment, a total  revolution  in  the  ffate  ; but,  have 
been  hitherto  compromifed  without  producing 
any  fatal  effeds 

* The  reader  will  recolle£l:  that  this  letter  was  written 
in  1776,  before  the  Revolution  of  1782,  which  is  related 
in  the  fubfequent  letter.  See  an  excellent  narrative  of 
thefe  inteftine  commotions,  and  of  the  gradual  change 
from  an  ariftocratical  to  a popular  form  of  government, 
in  Planta’s  Hiftory  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  chap.  ix. 
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The  power  of  the  Great  Council  In  1707, 
was  retrained  by  an  edid:,  decreeing  that  every 
five  years  a general  council  of  the  citizens  and 
burghers  fhould  be  fummoned  to  deliberate 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic.  Agreeably  to 
this  law,  a general  affembly  being  convened  in 
1712,  the  very  firll  a8:  exerted  by  the  people  In 
their  colleflive  capacity,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
above  edid. 

In  confequence  of  this  extraordinary  repeal, 
the  power  of  the  ariflocracy  continued  increafing 
till  within  thefe  few  years ; when  the  citizens, 
by  a fmgular  conjun^lion  of  favourable  circum- 
ftances,  joined  to  an  uncommon  fpirit  of  union 
and  perfeverance,  procured  feveral  changes  in 
the  conftitution  of  Geneva ; by  wTich  the  au- 
thority of  the  magifirates  has  been  limited,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  enlarged.  Happy!  if 

I 

they  know  where  to  flop  ; led,  by  continuing  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  their  own  privileges,  and 
by  too  much  reflraining  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gidrates,  they  drake  the  foundation  of  civil  go- 
vernment. 

The  prefent  conftitutlon  of  Geneva,  may  be 
confidered  as  a mean  between  that  of  the  arido- 
cratical  and  popular  cantons : more  democratical 
than  any  of  the  former,  as  the  fovereign  and  le- 
giflative  authority  refide  in  the  general  affembly 
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of  the  citizens  ; more  ariflocratical  than  the 
latter,  becaufe  the  powers  vehed  in  the  Great 
and  Little  Councils  are  very  confiderable. 

The  members  of  the  Senate,  or  Little  Council 
of  twenty-five,  enjoy,  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city, feveral  prerogatives  almoll:  equal  to  thofe 
pofieffed  by  the  molt  arifirocratical  dates. 
They  nominate  half  the  members  of  the  Great 
Council,  fupply  the  principal  magifirates  from 
their  own  body,  convoke  the  Great  Council  and 
the  General  Council,  and  previoufly  deliberate 
upon  every  queftion  laid  before  thefe  councils  : 
in  other  words,  in  them  is  lodged  the  power  of 
propofing ; confequently,  as  every  ad  mud 
originate  from  them,  no  law  can  pafs  without 
their  approbation.  In  this  fenate  is  veded  alfo 
the  chief  executive  pov/er ; the  adrninidration  of 
the  finances,  and,  to  a certain  degree,  jurifdic- 
tion  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes.  They  nominate, 
to  mod  of  the  fmaller  pods  of  government  ; and 
enjoy  the  foie  privilege  of  conferring  the  burgher- 
(hip.  They  compofe,  in  conjundion  with  thirty- 
five  members,  chofen  by  themfelves,  the  Secret 
Council,  which  never  alTembles  but  on  their 
convocation,  and  only  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions. 

Thefe  prerogatives,  however,  are  counter- 
balanced as  well  by  the  privileges, of  the  Great 
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Council,  as  by  the  franchifes  of  the  General 
Council.  The  privileges  of  the  Great  Council 
confift  in  choofing  the  members  of  the  fenate 
from  their  own  body,  in  receiving  appeals  in  all 
caufes  above  a certain  value,  in  pardoning  cri- 
minals, in  dirpofing  of  the  moll:  important 
charges  of  government,  except  thofe  which  are 
conferred  by  the  General  Council,  and  in  ap- 
proving or  reje^fling  whatever  is  propofed  by  thd 
Senate  to  be  laid  before  the  people. 

The  General  Council,  or  aflembly  of  the 
people,  is  oompofed  of  the  citizens  and  burghers 
of  the  town ; their  number,  on  an  average 
amounts  to  about  1,500,  but  feldom  more  than 
1,200  meet  at  the  fame  time;  the  remainder  be- 
ing either  fettled  in  foreign  countries,  or  abfent. 
I ought  to  have  explained  to  you  fooner,  the 
diftinclion  between  citizens  and  burghers:  the 
burghers  are  either  the  fons  of  citizens  ' or 
burghers  born  out  of  Geneva,  or  have  ob- 
tained the  burgherfhip  by  purchafe  ; the  citizens 
are  the  fons  of  citizens  or  burghers,  born  in  the 
town.  The  burghers  may  be  chofen  into  the 

( 

council  of  two  hundred,  but  the  citizens  alone  can 

^ The  children  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  foreign 
countries,  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  although  born  out 
of  Geneva,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
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enter  into  the  Senate,  and  poflefs  the  charges  ap- 
propriated to  that  body. 

The  General  Council  meets  twice  a year, 
chufes  the  principal  magillrates,  approves  or  re« 
jeds  the  laws  and  regulations  propofed  by  the 
councils,  impofes  taxes,  contratls  alliances,  de- 
clares war  or  peace,  and  nominates  half  of  the 
members  in  the  Great  Council.  All  queftions 
are  decided  by  the  majority  of  voices ; and  each 
member  delivers  his  vote  without  having  the  li- 
berty of  debating.  The  reftridlion  is  certainly 
reafonable ; for,  in  a popular  aflembly,  like  this 
of  Geneva,  compofed  of  citizens,  the  meanefl  of 
whom  is  well  verfed  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  where  the  people  in  general 
have  a ftrong  propenfity  to  enter  into  political 
difcuffions ; if  every  voter  was  permitted  to 
lupport  and  enforce  his  opinion  by  argument, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  debate,  and  the  whole 
time  would  be  confumed  in  petulant  declama'* 
tion. 

But  the  principal  check  to  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  arifes  from  the  right  of  re-ele6lion^  or  the 
power  of  annually  expelling  four  members  from 
the  Senate  at  the  nomination  of  the  four  fyndics, 
and  from  the  privilege  of  reprefentation.  The 
right  of  re-eledlion  was  obtained  by  an  edidl 
of  the  General  Council  in  1768,  and  is  thus 
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exercifed.  From  eight  Senators  appointed  by 
the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Great  Council, 
the  General  Council  annually  chufe  the  four 
Syndics.  But  fhould  the  General  Council  re- 
ject the  eight  candidates,  and  all  the  other  Se- 
nators who  are  fucceffively  prefented  to  them, 
four  members  of  the  Great  Council  occupy 
their  places. 

With  refpedl:  to  the  fecond  reftraint  upon  the 
power  of  the  Senate,  the  right  of  reprefentatlon  ; 
every  citizen  or  burgher  has  the  privilege  of  ap- 
plying to  the  Senate  in  order  to  procure  a new 
regulation,  or  of  remonllrating  againfl:  any  a£l 
of  the  magiftracy.  Thefe  reprefentations  have, 
perhaps,  proved  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
fecuring  the  liberties  of  the  people  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  two  councils ; the  magiftrates 
are  obliged  to  give  an  explicit  anfwer  to  thefe 
reprefentations  j for,  if  the  fir  ft  is  not  confidered 
as  fatisfaftory,  a fecond  remonftrance  is  pre- 
fented. According  to  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  complaint,  the  reprefentation  is  made  by 
a greater  or  lefs  number  of  citizens,  and  it  has 
fometimes  happened,  that  each  remonftrance  has 
been  accompanied  by  feveral  hundred,  in  dif- 
ferent bodies. 

The  falaries  of  the  ^magiftrates  are  fo  incon^ 
fiderable,  as  not  to  offer  any  temptation  of  pe- 
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cunlary  emolument : a fenfe  of  honour,  a fpirit 
of  pre-eminence,  the  defire  of  ferving  their 
country,  together  with  thatperfonal  credit  which 
is  derived  from  an  office  in  the  adminiftration, 
are  the  principal  motives  which  actuate  the  can- 
didates to  folicit  a fhare  in  the  magiftracy.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  public  pods  are  generally  filled 
by  men  of  the  firfl  abilities,  and  of  the  moil 
refpedlable  GhaTa6lers.  The  revenues  of  govern- 
ment, at  the  higheil  calculation,  fcarcely  amount 
to  30,000  pounds  a year  ; a fum,  however, 
which,  by  a well-regulated  oeconomy,  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  defray  the  current  expences. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  a republic  fo 
free  as  Geneva,  and  where  the  true  principles 
of  liberty  are  generally  underilood,  there  ihould 
be  no  precife  code  of  penal  law  ; for,  although 
the  form  of  the  profecution  is  fettled,  yet  the 
trial  of  the  criminal  is  private,  and  the  puniffi- 
ment  left  to  the  decifion  of  the  magiilrate.  Nor 
are  the  franchifes  of  the  people  afcertained  with 
that  accuracy  which  might  be  expeOed.  Under 
Ademar  Fabri,bifhop  of  Geneva  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  a certain  number  of  political  regulations, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  together  with  leveral 
particular  cufiorns  and  franchifes,  were  drawn  up 
in  form,  and  the  bilhop  took  an  oath  to  obferve 
them.  Thefe  fiatutes,  if  they  may  be  fo  called, 
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were  confirmed  by  Amadeus  the  eighth,  duke  of 
Savoy.  This  code,  to  which  the  people  appeal  in 
all  cafes  of  controverfy,  is  compiled  in  a very  inac- 
curate and  confufed  manner,  and  the  magiflrates 
refufe  to  fubmit  to  its  authority,  becaufe  it  was 
publifhed  before  the  independence  of  the  repub- 
lic was  confirmed.  The  people  have  repeatedly 
demanded  a code  of  municipal  and  penal  laws, 
fo  exprefs,  as  to  prevent  the  arbitrary  deci- 
fion  of  the  magiftrate,  and  although  fuch  a 
code  was  ordered  in  1738  and  1768,  yet  the 
compilation  has  been  hitherto  deferred. 

The  code  of  civil  law  is  the  mod  perfeid  part 
of  the  conditution  ; all  matters  concerning  com- 
merce being  well  regulated,  and  private  property 
fecurely  guarded.  It  is  unnecefiary  to  trouble 
you  with  a particular  detail  of  the  fumptuary 
laws,  which  nearly  refemble  thofe  in  mod  of  the 
other  dates  of  Switzerland,  where  redridions 
of  that  kind  are  enforced.  But  there  is  one 
law,  relating  to  bankrupts,  too  fingularly  fevere 
not  to  be  mentioned  : if  a member  of  either 
council  becomes  a bankrupt,  he  is  immediately 
degraded,  and  from  that  moment  rendered  in- 
capable of  holding  any  pod  under  government, 
until  he  has  difcharged  all  the  jud  demands  of  his 
creditors  5 even  his  children  are  fubjeded  to  the 
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fame  difgrace ; and  no  citizen  can  exercife  any 
public  employment,  while  the  debts  of  his  father 
remain  unpaid. 

In  this  city,  as  in  all  the  other  principal  towns 
of  Switzerland,  a public  granary  is  eftablifhed. 
Magazines  of  this  kind,  ufeful  in  all  ftates,  are 
more  particularly  necefifary  in  fo  populous  a place 
as  Geneva,  which,  if  the  neighbouring  powers 
were  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  corn,  might 
be  expofed  to  famine.  The  corn  is  dried  by 
means  of  ingenious  machines,  and  retailed  to 
the  inn-keepers  and  bakers ; a confiderable  profit 
accrues  to  government,  and  there  is  always,  in 
cafe  of  neceffity,  a fufficient  quantity  in  referve  to 
fupport  the  inhabitants  during  a year  and  an  half. 

Geneva  is  ftrongly  fortified  on  the  fide  of  Sa- 
voy, and  a garrifon  conffantly  maintained  ; but 
thefe  fortifications,  and  this  garrifon,  are  only 
fufficient  to  guard  them  from  any  fudden  attack, 
and  could  not  be  long  defended  againfl  a re- 
gular fiege.  The  great  fecurity  of  the  republic 
confifts  in  its  alliance  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  by 
means  of  Zuric  and  Bern : as  it  is  the  intereft 
both  of  the  kings  of  Fiance  and  Sardinia  to  be 
in  friendfhip  with  the  Swifs,  and  to  preferve  the 
independence  of  Geneva  ; it  derives  it  greateft 
fecurity  from  a circumflance  which,  in  fome 
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cafes,  would  be  the  fource  of  danger ; namely, 
its  vicinity  to  the  dominions  of  fuch  powerful 
neighbours  Geneva  is  the  only  republic  in 
Switzerland,  which  has  no  regular  companies  in 
any  foreign  fervice. 
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Account  of  the  Revolution  at  Geneva  in  1782. — 
Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the  intejiine  Troubles. — 
Siege  and  Surrender  of  the  Town.  Changes  in 
the  Form  of  Government.  — Emigration.  — Pro- 
jedi  for  a Genevan  Settlement  in  Ireland — re- 

Unquifhed. 

\ 

, TJAVING  in  a former  letter  fketched  the  ge- 
neral hiftory  of  Geneva,  and  defcribed  the 
form  of  government  exifting  in  1776;  I (hall 
now  give  an  account  of  the  recent  troubles,  and 
relate  the  changes  of  the  conftitution  in  1782. 

* The  conqueft  of  Savoy  by  the  French  deftroyed  this 
equilibrium,  and  was  the  certain  prelude  to  the  fubjuga- 
tionof  Geneva. 
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By  the  edid  of  1768,  tranquillity  was,  appa- 
rently, reftored  to  Geneva,  and  feveral  altera- 
tions were  introduced  into  the  antient  conftitu- 
tion  ; but  thefe  changes  only  fmothered  and  not 
extinguiilied,  the  intelline  troubles.  The  Nega- 
tivesj  or  aridocratical  party,  difcontented  at  the 
right  of  re-eledlion  extorted  from  them,  which 
they  confidered  as  a fpecies  of  odracifni,  were 
ready  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  obtaining 
its  abolition  ; while  the  Reprefentants ^ or  partifans 
of  the  people,  were  inclined  to  fecure  their  vic- 
tory by  a precipitate  exercife  of  this  new  pri- 
vilege. 

The  projecl  for  the  compilation  of  a new  code 
of  laws,  which  was  delayed  under  various  pre. 
tences,  was  another  caufe  of  mifunderifanding 
between  the  two  parties,  and  the  immediate  oc- 
cafion  of  the  fucceeding  troubles.  Many  rea- 
fcns  induced  the  Negatives  to  oppofe  its  com- 
pilation. 

Firft  ; An  accurate  ffatement  of  the  cufloms 
and  ufages  would  confiderably  diminilh  their 
prerogatives,  by  abridging  the  great  difcretionary 
powers,  which  the  want  of  a precife  code  mu  ft 
entrufl  to  the  magiftrates. — Secondly ; As,  in 
order  to  furniih  materials  for  fuch  a work,  it  be- 
came abfolutely  neceffary  to  fcarch  into  the  an- 
tient archives ; it  was  furmifedii^  that  many  titles 
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would  be  expofed  to  the  public  eye,  which  would 
favour  the  pretenlions  of  the  Idoufe  of  Savoy, 
and  that  others  would  be  brought  forward  by 
the  democratical  party,  in  order  to  juilify  farther 
encroachments.  The  Reprefentants,  however, 
continued  to  require  the  compilation  of  a new 
code,  and  at  length,  in  January  1777,  forced  the 
Negatives  to  confent  to  their  demand,  by  exclud- 
ing, according  to  their  right  of  re-eledio-n^  four 
members  from  the  Senate  or  Little  Council. 
A committee,  accordingly,  -was  appointed  for  the 
purpofe  of  forming  a code  of  laws,  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  Little,  Great,  and  General 
Councils ; the  committee  was  to  exiil  two  years, 
and  the  code  was  to  be  laid  before  the  three 
Councils,  for  their  joint  approbation  or  rejec- 
tion. 

At  length,  on  the  firO:  of  September  t 779,  the 
committee  fubmitted  a feetch  of  the  firft  part  of 
this  code  to  the  Little  and  Great  Councils,  in 
order  to  proht  by  their  obfervations,  before  it 
was  prefented  to  the  General  Council.  Many 
articles,  however,  being  confidered  by  the  Nega- 
tives as  too  democratical,  met  with  great  oppo- 
fition  ; the  Senate  propofed  to  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, the  prorogation  of  the  Committee  for  the 
purpofe  of  amending  the  code ; but  the  Nega-> 
lives,  who  formed  the  majority,  decided,  that 
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the  code  fhould  not  he  accepted,  and  that  the 
committee  fliould  be  diflblved. 

This  meafure  was  violently  reprobated  by  one 
party  as  unconftitutional,  andfupported  as  warmly 
by  the  other.  By  the  former  it  was  argued,  that 
the  Great  Council  exceeded  its  powers ; becaufe 
the  Little  Council  having  laid  before  the  Great 
Council  the  queflion,  Whether  the  committee 
fhould  be  prolonged  the  Great  Council  inftead 
of  deciding  that  point,  and  /to  only-  had  de- 
termined, that  the  code  itfelf  fhould  not  be 
accepted.”  The  popular  party  confidered  this 
mode  of  proceeding  as  a breach  of  the  confti- 
tution ; they  argued,  that  the  Senate  alone  had 
the  power  of  propofing,  and  the  Great  Council 
the  privilege  of  approving  or  rejecting  the  mo- 
tion, not  that  of  amending  or  altering  5 it  was 
further  urged,  that  as  the  committee  had  been 
appointed  conjointly  by  the  three  Councils,  and 
the  code  was  to  be  fubmitted  to  their  appro- 
bation or  rejedion,  the  Great  Council  did  not 
poflefs  the  right  of  cancelling  the  code,  although 
they  had  the  power  of  diffolving  the  committee. 

To  thefe  objections  the  Negatives  anfwered, 
that  the  Great  Council  did  not  diflblve  the 
committee;  becaufe,  being  appointed  only  for 
two  years,  it  ceafed  of  courfe  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term ; and  as  to  the  neceffity  of  fub- 
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'mitting  the  approbation  or  reje6lion  of  the  code 
propofed  by  the  committee  to  the  three  Councils, 
it  might  be  urged,  that  the  Little  and  Great 
Councils  had  the  foie  prerogative  of  framing  a 
new  code,  and  of  laying  it  before  the  General 
Council ; that  they  had  a£led  inconfiftently  in 
admitting  that  Council  to  a fhare  in  appointing 
the  committee ; and,  therefore,  only  ufed  their 
prerogative  in  refuming  thofe  powers  which 
they  had  unwarily  granted  to  others. 

Many  perfons,  however,  were  of  opinion, 
that  although  the  Little  and  Great  Councils 
poffeifed  the  undoubted  right  of  propofing 
to  the  General  Council ; yet,  as  they  had  once 
admitted  that  Council  to  a fhare  in  appoint- 
ing ^ the  committee,  they  were  imprudent  in  re- 
jeding  the  code  by  their  own  authority ; and 
ought,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  to  have 
nominated,  conjointly  with  the  burghers,  a new 
commute,  for  the  purpofe  of  compiling  a code 

* Stridly  fpeaking,  the  names  of  the  commiffioners 
were  not  laid  before  the  General  Council  ; but  fimply  the 
propofal  of  appointing  a committee.  The  commiffioners 
were  privately  fettled  by  the  two  parties,  and  the  buighers 
acceded  to  the  propofition  in  general  terms,  as  they  pre- 
vioufly  knew,  that  the  commiffioners  were  moflly  favour- 
able to  the  popular  party. 
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of  laws,  according  to  the  edidls  of  1738  and 
1768. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  dlfputes,  the  body 
of  citizens  remonflrating  againfl  this  ad,  the 
Great  Council  offered  to  undertake  the  com- 
pilation of  the  code,  and  fubmit  it  to  public 
examination.  The  oppofite  party  confidering 
this  offer  as  infidious,  many  debates  took  place, 
and  various  negotiations  were  carried  on, 
which  only  ferved  to  widen  the  diffentions.  At 
length  the  Negatives,  confidering  the  public 
tranquillity  as  endangered,  appealed  to  their 
guarantees,  France,  Zuric,  and  Bern,  and  en- 
treated them  to  proted  the  laws  and  confti- 
tution  ; but  this  appeal  had  no  other  effed  than 
to  heighten  the  diflrufl  and  fufpicion  of  both 
parties.  In  this  crifis  of  affairs,  the  Negatives 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  ftrengthen  themfelves 
by  the  acceflion  of  the  natives,  and  to  fpread 
the  feeds  of  jealoufy  between  them  and  the  ci- 
tizens. 

The  natives,  fons  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
purchafed  the  right  of  fettling  at  Geneva,  formed 
a numerous  body,  difcontented,  and  jealous  of 
many  exclufive  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  citizens, 
and  inflamed  with  refentment  againfl  them,  for 
having,  in  1770,  banifhed  eight  of  the  principal 
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tiatives,  who  demanded  that  the  rights  of  the 
burgherfliip,  in  (lead  of  being  purchafed,  fhould 
be  gratuitoufly  conferred.  \Yirh  a view  of 
acquiring  fo  confiderable  an  acceilion  to  their 
own  party,  the  Negatives  courted  the  natives  by 
carefies,  fubfidies,  and  entertainments,  and  ifTued 
a declaration,  that  they  were  ready  to  confer 
upon  them  thofe  privileges  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, which  had  beexU  hitherto  excluhvely 
confined  to  the  citixens. 

The  count  of  Vergennes  openly  favoured 
tne  defign  of  the  Negatives,  and  even  wrote 
difpatches  to  the  refident  of  France  at  Geneva, 
to  be  communicated  to  the  principal  natives, 
who  Tided  with  the  Negatives  ; exprefling  the 
warmefi  apiirobation,  and  urging  them  to  perfe- 
vere  in  their  attachment  to  that  party.  De  Rove- 
rev,  the  attorney-general,  conceivirig;  this  inter- 
ference  contrary  to  the  eftablifhed  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  required  that  ail  difpatches  from  a 
foreign  minifler  fliould  pafs  through  the  hands  of 
government,  delivered  to  the  Great  Council  a 
fpirited  remondrarice,  difplayiDg  the  danger 
which  refiilted  from  a private  correfpondence 
between  the  court  of  trance  and  the  natives. 
He  artfully,  indeed,  furmifed,  that  the  report  of 
the  diipatch  from  the  French  minifler  to  the 
natives  was  falfe  and  infidious,  and  calculated  to 
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ralfe  a mifunder (landing  between  that  power 
and  the  republic,  and  even  advanced  fevera! 
arguments,  which  tended  to  prove  the  impodi- 
bility,  that  fuch  an  extraoi  dinary  correfpondence 
could  have  been  maintained.  The  irony  and 
fpirit  of  this  remondrance  were  fo  odenfive  to 
the  count  of  Vergennes,  that  he  inftantly 
obtained  the  depofition  of  the  attorney* general, 
and  this  public  ftep  in  favour  of  the  Negatives 
confiderably  increafed  their  party  among  the 


natives. 

To  counterbalance  the  offers  of  the  Negatives 
and  the  influence  of  France,  the  Reprefentants 
manifefted  the  mod  generous  intentions  in  behalf 
of  the  natives,  and  even  promifed,  what  they 
had  hitherto  reprobated  in  the  dronged  mannety 
to  facilitate  the  acquifition  of  the  burgherdiipy 
and  to  bedow  it  as  the  recompence  of  indudry 
and  good  behaviour.  Thus  the  two  parties 
driving  who  fliould  offer  the  highed  terms, 
two  faaions  were  formed  among  the  natives ; 
and  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  that  the  fird  opportu- 
nity of  recurring  to  force  would  be  feized  by  the 
populace,  many  of  whom  had  nothing  to  lofe^ 
and  much  to  gain  in  times  of  tumult  and  confu- 

don. 

In  efFea,  fuch  an  opportunity  prefented  itfdf 
on  the  5th  of  February  1781 ; when  a partial 
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quarrel  brought  on  a general  commotion.  Two 
neighbouring  and  oppofite  parties  of  natives, 
cafually  difputing,  loaded  each  other  with  viru- 
lent reproaches  5 and  were  preparing  for  an 
aifciUit,  till  the  Syndics  and  the  chiefs  of  th<2 
Repiefentants  quelled,  by  their  prefence,  the 
rihng  tumult.  The  populace  began  to  difperfe, 
■when  a difcharge  of  mulketry  was  heard  ; feve- 
ral  youths,  who  fided  with  the  Negatives,  hav- 
ing taken  pofTeffion  of  the  arfenal,  fired*, 'by 
miflake,  on  fome  natives  of  their  own  party, 
killed  one  of  them  and  wounded  another.  The 
Reprefentants,  confidering  this  difcharge  as  the* 
fignal  of  a general  infurreStion,  inflantly  took 
arms,  and  marched,  in  three  columns,  to  the 
arfenal ; where,  finding  only  a few  young  men, 
who  had  rafl)ly  fired  without  orders,  they  pru- 
dently retrained  their  refentment,  and  permitted 
them  to  retire  without  moleflation.  They  then 
remained  under  arms,  and  occupied  the  principal 
avenues  of  the  city, 

The  next  morning,  the  committee  of  the 
Reprefentants  being  fummoned  by  the  natives 
to  fulfil  their  promifes  of  granting  additional 
privileges,  and  particularly  of  gratuitoufly  con- 


* It  is  but  juftice  to  the  Negatives  to  add,  that, 
cording  to  the  opinion  of  fome,  this  firfl:  infurredion  was 
concerted,  and  the  Reprefentants  fired  firli. 
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ferring  the  burgherlhlp,  held  feveral  meetings 
with  the  principal  Negatives  on  that  fubjed*,  but 
without  fuccefs  ; for  the  Negatives,  while  they 
readily  confented  to  the  requeft  of  the  natives 
refpe6ling  the  augmentation  of  their  commercial 
privileges,  pofitively  refufed  to  facilitate  the 

acquifition  of  the  burgherfliip. 

Notvv’itb (landing  this  refufal,  the  committee, 
embarraded  and  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  the 
natives,  determined  to  abide  by  their  promifes, 
drew  up  an  edid,  which  permitted  the  natives 
to  carry  on  trade,  and  to  hold  the  rank  of 
officers  in  the  military  affiociations,  and  conferred 
the  burgherfliip  on  more  than  a hundred  perfons, 
taken  from  the  natives  and  inhabitants,  and 
even  from  the  peafaiits  of  the  territory.  This 
edibt  was  approved  by  the  three  Councils ; the 
Negatives  abfenting  themfelves  on  this  occafion 
from  apprehenfion  of  the  popular  party,  who 
had  made  themfelves  makers  of  the  city.  By 
this  meafure  the  Reprefentants  efteemed  them- 
felves fecure  of  the  inviolable  attachment  of  the 
natives,  and  concluded,  that  mothing  more 
remained  than  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  vic- 
tory. Affairs,  however,  turned  out  other  wife : 
deputies  being  difpatched  from  Zuric  and  Bern, 
to  mediate  between  the  rival  parties,  pi  evaded 
on  the  Reprefentants  to  lay  down  heir  arms. 
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and  before  their  departure  declared  the  edisd: 
in  favour  of  the  natives  null  and  illegal.  And 
when  the  quedion  for  executing  that  edift  was 
laid  before  the  Senate,  it  was  repeatedly  carried 
in  the  negative,  under  the  juft  pretence,  that 
the  mediating  powers  had  declared  it  illegal  ; 
that  while  the  city  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Reprefentants,  none  of  the  members  could 
venture  to  oppofe  it,  and  therefore  their  aflent, 
which  had  been  extorted  by  fear,  was  null. 

Inflamed  by  this  refufal,  the  oppofite  party 
tendered,  on  the  i8th  of  March  1782,  another 
reprefentation,  in  which  they  again  fummoned 
the  magiftrates  to  confirm  the  edi6l.  1 he  anfwer, 
expelled  with  extreme  impatience,  was  at  length 
returned  on  Sunday  the  17th  of  April,  and  con- 
cluded with  declaring,  Government  is  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  ratify  the  ediid.” 

Although  the  committee  endeavoured  firit  to 
conceal,  and,  when  that  was  inipoflible,  to  foiten. 
and  palliate  its  contents,  yet  the  generality  of  the 
natives,  who  found  themfelves  excluded  from 
the  favourite  objedt  of  their  wifnes,  at  tiie  mo- 
ment when  they  feemed  inoff  fecure  of  obtaia- 
ng  it,  crowded  tumultuoufly  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  repeating,  in  a kind  of  frenzy. 
Government  is  neither  able  nor  wiiling 
to  ratify  the  edidl.”  As  thefe  cries  of  defpair 
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were  accompanied  by  the  moil:  violent  menaces^ 
the  popular  chiefs,  after  feveral  vain  attempts  to 
reftrain  the  rifmg  commotion,  acquainted  the 
magiflrates  with  the  general  indignation,  and 
endeavoured,  though  without  fuccefs,  to  per- 
fuade  them  to  recall  or  mollify  their  fatal 
anfwer.  Meanwhile  night  approached,  and 
haftened  a general  infurreftion. 

Some  of  the  lowed  populace  having  fet  fire  to 
a wooden  barrack,  cried  out,  to  arms on 
which  fignal  the  natives  afiembled  in  a tumultu- 
ous manner,  and  were  joined  by  the  mod  violent 
Reprefentants.  The  mod  moderate  among  the 
citizens,  convinced  that  the  fire  w'as  only  a 
pretext,  and  that  fuch  an  ill-timed  infurredtion 
would  greatly  prejudice  their  caiife,  difperfed 
themfelves  in  various  quarters  oi  the  town,  and 
tried  to  prevail  on  the  mob  to  retire,  but  without 
eiTecl.  Many  were  v^^antonly  iniulted  ; and  a 
party,  attempting  to  fecure  one  of  the  gates, 
having  fired  on  the  garrifon,  the  citizens  hadily 
joined  the  infurredion,  the  officers  of  the  popu- 
lar party  took  pofleffion  of  the  town,  and 
appeared  the  tumult.  At  length,  after  various 
unfuccefsful  negociations  to  prevail  on  the 
Negatives  to  ratify  the  edid,  the  popular  party 
arreded  and  confined  a few  of  the  magidrates 
and  the  principal  Negatives,  and  the  chiefs  of 

the 
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die  Reprefentants,  apprebeniive  that  an  imme- 
diate appeal  to  France  would  be  the  firO:  confe- 
quence  of  their  liberty,  detained  them  in  prifon 
as  hoflages  for  their  farther  fecurity. 

As  this  imprifonment  of  the  principal  magi- 
flrates  appeared  a meafure  as  daring  and  atro- 
cious as  contradidory  to  found  policy,  it  may 
be  proper  to  confider  on  what  principles  the 
Reprefentants  a6led,  and  by  what  arguments 
they  defended  their  conducl.  For  this  purpofe 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  view  the  political  fituatioii 
of  Geneva  in  the  moment  of  this  infurredion, 
with  refped  to  the  neighbouring  dates,  and 
particularly  in  relation  to  France,  of  whofe 
aflidance  the  ariftocraticai  party  was  fecure,  as 
foon  as  that  power  could  interfere  with  effed  and 
propriety- 

The  ad  by  which  France,  Zuric,  and  Bern, 
Sfuaranteed  the  conftitution  of  Geneva,  as  new- 
modelled  in  1768,  was  no  longer  in  force  ; a cir- 
cumflance  highly  unfavourable  to  the  popular 
party.  For,  as  by  this  ad,  the  king  of  France 
could  not  publicly  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Geneva,  except  in  concert  with  Zuric  and  Bern, 
he  had  only  one  voice,  and  confequently  could 
not  effeduate  any  change  in  the  government, 
provided  thofe  two  cantons  Vvere  united  againfl 
him.  Thefe  fliackles  being  highly  difpleafmg 
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both  to  tEe  court  of  Verfailles,  and  the  Nega- 
tives, the  count  of  Vergennes,  by  a letter  written 
on  the  28th  of  September  1781,  declared  to  the 
cantons  of  Zuric  and  Bern,  that -Louis  the 
Sixteenth  renounced  the  guarantee,  becaufe  they 
had  refufed  to  enter  into  views  for  the  purpofe 
of  reRoring  peace  to  Geneva.  In  a difpatch  to 
the  Senate,  bearing  the  fame  date,  and  to  the 
fame  effedl,  he  added,  that  the  king,  in  renoun- 
cing the  guarantee,  did  not  withhold  his  pro- 
tediion  from  the  commonwealth  ; but  ftill 
referved  to  himfelf  the  power  of  punilhing  the 
diRurbers  of  public  tranquillity,  and  fupporting 
the  conRitution.  The  greater  number  of  the 
Reprefentants  weakly  rejoiced  at  this  meafure, 
from  an  idle  perfuafion,  that  the  miniRer,  fati« 
gued  with  their  trifling  difputes,  and  defpairing 
to  overcome  the  perfeverance  of  the  citizens, 
abandoned  them  to  themielves  ; thus  in  the  very 
ad  which  inevitably  prepared  fubjedion,  they 
fondly  faw  the  firR  gleam  of  independence. 

Soon  after  this  renunciation,  Vergennes 
ordered  a regiment  to  march  into  the  land  of 
Gex,  -which  borders  on  the  territory  of  Geneva, 
and  the  troops  were  Rill  quartered  on  the  fron- 
tiers, when  the  refufal  of  the  Senate  to  confirm 
the  edid  gave  rife  to  the  infurredion.  In  this 
fituatioa  the  popular  leaders  dreaded  every 

moment 
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moment  to  fee  the  French  troops  at  the  gates 
of  the  town,  and  arrefted  the  magiftrates,  in 
order  to  intimidate  them  from  calling  in  the 
fuccours  of  France,  and  to  render  them  refpon-^ 
fible  for  the  public  fecurity. 

Won  over  by  thefe  fpecious  arguments,  the 
body  of  citizens  continued  to  a6;  as  if  their  power 
was  likely  to  be  permanent ; they  depofed  feve- 
ral  members  of  the  Great  and  Little  Councils, 
and  appointed  in  their  place  an  equal  number  of 
perfons  who  were  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  the 
Reprefentants.  The  Great  Council,  thus  new- 
modelled,  executed  the  edidt  for  conferring  the 
burgherlhip  on  the  ftipulated  number  of  natives, 
and  appointed  a committee  of  fafety,  compofed 
of  eleven  members,  with  very  confiderable  au- 
thority. This  committee  entirely  re-eftabliflied 
public  tranquillity,  ordered  the  fortifications  of 
the  town  to  be  repaired,  and  infpired  the  people 
with  the  moft  dangerous  confidence  in  their  own 
Ifrength. 

Zuric  and  Bern,  on  the  firft  news  of  the  late 
infurredion,  interdicted  their  fubjeCls  from  all 
intercourfe  with  a government  founded  on  ufurp- 
ation  and  violence,  and  flrenuoufly  advifed  the 
Syndics  to  exhort  the  citizens  to  an  immediate 
refloration  of  the  legal  conflitution  ; a moment^s 
delay,  they  urged,  would  be  inevitable  ruin.  A 

few 
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few  days  afterwards  the  French  minifler  returned, 
unopened,  the  difpatches  of  the  new  Senate,  and 
reminded  the  citizens  of  the  king^s  folemn  en- 
gagement to  fupport  the  oppreffed,  and  protedl 
the  ancient  form  of  government.  The  citizens* 
of  Geneva,  though  thus  defer  ted  by  their 
allies,  were  deaf  to  all  admonitions,  idly  appealed 
to  the  jiiflice  of  their  caufe,  and  difclaimed  all 
overtures  of  accommodation  except  on  their  own 
terms. 

, During  two  months  the  citizens  and  natives 
Vvere  apparently  fecure  within  their  ramparts. 
Convinced  either  that  France  durfl  not  venture 
to  attack  them,  or  that  the  prifoners  would  be 
the  immediate  victims  of  the  attempt,  and  that 
they  fhould  be  able  to  make  a long  and  glorious 
refinance,  they  would  not  even  liften  to  any 
propofal  of  re-edablidiing  the  depofed  magi» 
flrates,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
facrifice  a part  of  their  privileges,  and  particu- 
larly the  right  of  re-eleftion,  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  remainder. 

At  length  the  ftorm,  gathering  from  all 
quarters,  flowly  approached,  and  hovered  over 
the  town.  The  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  canton 
of  Bern,  both  feconding  the  views  of  France, 
difpatched  troops  againft  Geneva,  and  their 
refpeclive  generals,  Meflrs.  de  la  Marmora  and 
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Lentulus,  were  ordered  to  a£l  in  concert  with 
the  French  commander  M.  de  Jaucourt,  who 
advanced  to  the  frontiers  at  the  head  of  a confi- 
derable  detachment. 

Nothing  occafioned  more  furprife  and  indig- 
nation than  the  jundion  of  Sardinia  and  Bern 
with  the  king  of  France ; and  yet  no  meafure 
was  more  confonant  to  the  views  of  thofe  two 
powers.  ' 

The  Sardinian  monarch  was  interefled  in  the 
prefervation  of  a town,  which  is  the  chief  fource 
of  indudry  and  wealth  to  his  fubjeds  of  Savoy, 
whofe  intefline  troubles  had  already  caufed  a 
diminution  of  his  revenue  ; and  as  he  could 
not  in  common  policy  permit  the  French  to 
increafe  their  influence  in  thefe  parts,  and  quell, 
without  ^his  interference,  the  commotions  of 
Geneva,  he  voluntarily  tendered  his  afliftance 
towards  the  accompllfhment  of  fo  beneficial  a 
purpofe. 

The  canton  of  Bern,  defirous  to  prevent  the 
jnterpofition  of  foreign  powers  In  the  affairs  of 
Switzerland,  ufed,  in  a letter  to  the  Syndics, 
thefe  exhortations  : Redouble  your  efforts 

with  your  fellow-citizens,  and  exert  your- 
felves  to  compofe  the  unhappy  differences, 
which  mufl  infallibly  terminate  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  republic.  A fpeedy  re-eftablifh- 

ment 
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ment  of  the  legal  government  will  reilore  to 
them  their  faithful  allies,  who  are  anxious  to 
employ  their  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the 
ftate.’^  But  when  thefe  well-timed  admoni- 
tions proved  inefFe61;ual,  and  the  perfeverance  of 
the  citizens  had  drawn  upon  them  the  refentment 
of  France  and  Sardinia,  Bern  could  not  tamely 
behold  thofe  powers  interfering  in  a crifis  fo 
important  to  her  own  particular  welfare,  and 
to  the  general  interefts  of  the  Helvetic  union ; 
and,  as  Zuric  declined  taking  an  aflive  part 
againft  her  ancient  ally,  flood  forth  with  that 
hrmnefs  and  decifion  vv^hich  charaflerife  all  her 
councils,  and  joined  her  forces  to  the  confederate 
armies  of  France  and  Sardinia. 

Notwithftanding  this  powerful  combination, 
and  even  in  the  midfl  of  thefe  threatening  appear- 
ances, the  Genevans  continued  to  repair  the  ram- 
parts with  indefatigable  ardour.  The  peafants 
of  the  territory  flocked  of  their  own  accord,  and 
without  pay,  to  mount  guard,  and  work  at 
the  fortifications  ; women  of  all  ranks  crowded 
to  the  ramparts,  as  to  a place  of  public  amufe- 
inent ; encouraging  and  animating  the  men  to 
perfevere  in  their  labour,  and  fome  even  ffiaring 
in  their  fatigue,  affifled  in  tranfporting  burdens, 
or  planting  cannon  on  the  baflions.  In  the 
midfl  of  this  almoft  univerfal  confidence,  a few- 
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prudent  perfons,  who  forefaw  the  impoffibility 
of  refiftance,  fighed  in  fecret ; but  were  obliged 
to  difguife  their  real  fentiments,  and  could  not 
venture  to  appear  in  public  but  with  an  air  of 
hope,  ferenity,  and  fortitude. 

Meanwhile  the  befiegers  advancing  on  all 
fides,  the  three  commanders  held  frequent  con- 
fultations,  and  formed  a general  plan  of  attack. 
At  length,  on  the  29th  of  June  1782,  M.  de 
Jaucourt  difpatched  a meffage  to  the  Syndics,  m 
which,  after  expatiating  on  the  difinterefted  in- 
tentions of  the  king  his  mafter,  and  protefting 
that  he  refpefted  the  independence  of  the 
republic,  and  was  only  deflrous  of  introducing 
good  order,  he  added,  that  if  they  would  not 
admit  his  troops,  and  accept  the  following  preli- 
minaries of  peace,  he  muft  force  his  way  into 
the  town.  Among  other  conditions,  he  re- 
quired, that  no  perfon  foould  appear  in  the 
ftreets,  under  pain  of  military  punilhment ; that 
a certain  number  of  citizens,  among  whom  were 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  Reprefentants,  Ihould  in 
twenty-four  hours  retire  from  Geneva ; that 
arms  flrould  be  delivered  to  the  three  gene- 
rals; that  the  depofed  magiftrates  Ihould  be 
inftantly  re-eft ablilhed,  and  that  a final  anfwer 

flrould  be  returned  in  two  hours.  The  generals 
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Lentulus  and  de  la  Marmora  refpedively  infifted 
on  the  fame  conditions. 

It  is  impolTible  to  exprefs  the  rage,  indigna- 
tion, and  defpair,  which  thefe  humiliating  con- 
ditions excited  at  Geneva.  Without  the  lead 
deliberation  all  refolved  to  perifli  rather  than 
accept  them,  and  the  moment  of  danger  had  no 
other  effedl  than  to  animate  and  roufe  the 
courage  of  the  befieged.  While  they  hurried 
to  the  ramparts,  and  were  preparing  for  refift- 
ance,  the  Syndics  fecretly  obtained  from  the 
three  generals  a delay  of  twenty-four  hours. 
In  this  interval  not  only  the  men  of  all  ages 
prepared  for  defence,  but  even  women  and 
children  tore  the  pavement  from  the  ftreets,  and 
carried  the  flones  to  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  to 
throw  them  down  upon  the  enemy,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  force  their  way  into  the  town. 

Such  was  the  general  ardour,  that  about  eighty 
women  and  girls,  dreffed  in  uniforms,  offered  to 
form  themfelves  into  a company,  for  the  purpofe 
of  defending  their  country : the  committee  of 
fafety  accepted  their  fervices,  and  placed  them 
in  a barrack,  which  by  its  fituation  was  covered 
from  the  cannon  of  the  befiegers.  Thefe  ama- 
zons, with  a fpirit  above  their  fex,  refufed  a 
ftation  that  was  not  fufficiently  expofed,  but,  as 

the 
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the  town  foon  afterwards  furrendered,  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  proving  their  patriotifm  by  a 
difplay  of  their  valour. 

Thefe  figns  of  the  moll:  determined  refolution> 
flowing  fpontaneoufly  from  every  rank,  agG>  and 
fex,  alarmed  the  Negatives,  who  never  fuf- 
pefted  that  the  people  would  proceed  to  fuch 
defperate  extremities.  Accordingly,  their  parti- 
fans  conferred  with  the  mod  moderate  among 
the  Reprefentants,  in  order  to  find  fome  means 
of  reconciliation,  but  without  fuccefs. 

At  length  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  in  which  the 
anfwer  wL  to  be  returned  ; it  was  to  expire  at  ten 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  at  the  firft  beat  of  the 
drum  the  ramparts  were  covered  with  defenders. 
Although  the  molt  zealous  had  only  calculated 
on  300c,  above  5000  made  their  appearance  ; 
they  feemed  all  animated  with  one  and  the 
fame  fpirit ; and  reminded  each  other  of  thofe 
brave  citizens,  who  by  facrificing  their  lives 
repulfed,  in  1602,  the  troops  of  Savoy,  m 
their  treacherous  attempt  to  fcale  the  walls 
during  a profound  peace.  No  one  vmtured 
even  to  hint  at  furrendering,  and  all  awaited  the 
attack  with  the  moft  determined  intrepidity.  In 
this  crifis,  the  French  general,  at  the  intercef- 
ceflion  of  the  Negatives,  alarmed  for  the  fate 
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of  the  prifoners,  again  prolonged  the  period 
prefcribed  for  the  capitulation. 

The  elFed  of  thefe  repeated  delays  was 
gradually  to  abate  the  enthufiafm^of  the  wo- 
men; they  felt  that  they  were  wives  and 
mothers,  and  anticipated  the  horrors  of  an 
affault,  and  the  ravages  of  a licentious  foldiery* 
In  the  next  place,  timid  and  prudent  perfons 
could  venture  to  conceal  their  fears  under 
various  pretences  ; at  length  the  committee  of 
fafety,  hitherto  flrenuous  in  enforcing  the 
neceflity  of  reliflance,  fuddenly  changed  their 
refolution,  but  artfully  diiguifed  their  fentiments 
from  the  public,  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent 
the  furrender. 

In  the  prefent  ferment  of  paffions  and  preju- 
dices, had  the  leaders  openly  propofed  a fur- 
render,  they  would  have  been  confidered  as 
traitors  ; they  would  only  have  endangered  their 
own  perfons,  and  accelerated  thofe  calamities 
which  they  wiihed  to  avoid.  They,  therefore, 
affembled  the  citizens  in  the  refpective  circles, 
and,  after  warmly  extolling  their  patriotifm, 
teprefented,  that  fhould  the  city  be  attacked 
in  the  night,  it  would  be  no  longer  poffible 
to  convene  them ; they  propofed  that  each 
circle  fliould  nominate  feveral  deputies,  with 
full  authority,  exhorting  them  to  appoint  thofe 
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perfons  who,  from  age  and  refpe<f!:able  charac- 
ter, could  affift  their  country  by  advice,  while 
others  were  defending  it  by  their  valour. 

This  council,  compofed  of  about  a hundred 
citizens,  met  at  fix  in  the  evening,  on  the  firfl 
of  July,  a few  hours  before  the  expiration  of  the 
lafl  term  appointed  for  the  furrender,  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  affembly  for  the  objedi:  which 
they  had  in  view.  The  chiefs  opened  the  debate 
with  long  fpeeches.  After  reprefenting  the  ftate 
of  the  fortifications,  which  were  judged  by  the 
moft  intellient  engineers  to  be  only  fufficient  for 
refifling  an  attack  by  ftorm,  and  not  for  main- 
taining a fiege  of  more  than  three  or  four  days; 
they  ventured  to  lay  before  them  the  necefiity 
of  an  immediate  furrender.  On  the  bare  men* 
tion  of  the  word,  the  mod  violent  burft  into 
reproaches,  and  accufed  the  committee  of  be- 
traying the  republic.  They  declared  they 
would  inftantly  announce  to  their  fellow  citizens 
the  treachery  of  their  deputies,  who  were  not 
appointed  to  deliberate  upon  a furrender,  but 
only  upon  the  means  of  mod  effedual  refidance. 
Apprehending  the  ill  confequences  of  fuch  a 
proceeding,  one  of  the  chiefs  darted  from 
his  feat,  and  barred  the  doors ; while  fome 
who  wifhed  to  retire,  drew  their  fwords,  and 
(bedding  tears  of  defpair,  To  remain,’’  they 
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exclaimed,  a moment,  was  to  fhare  the  trea- 
fon,  and  to  deftroy  their  country/’  Every 
method  was  attempted  to  appeafe  them  : cries 
and  exhortations  were  heard  from  all  quarters. 

When  the  quehion  concerning  the  furrender 
was  propofed,  a confiderable  majority  voted 
for  defending  the  city  to  the  lad  extremity, 
on  which  determination,  many  of  the  mod 
zealous,  truding  to  this  decided  majority,  re- 
tired from  the  aflembly,  to  prepare  themfelves 
for  aflion.  Another  confultation  was  then  pro- 
pofed by  thofe  who  remained  ^ the  danger  of 
dividing  into  parties,  and  of  alienating  the  citi- 
zens from  their  leaders,  was  reprefented  in  the 
flronged  colours.  Thefe  fuggedions  being  at- 
tended with  effea  ; long  debates  recommenced. 
One  of  the  younged  in  the  aflembly,  afle6:ed 
with  the  pathetic  confideration  of  the  didrefs 
of  thofe  widows  and  orphans,  whofe  huibands 
and  fathers  fliould  fall  by  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  was  of  opinion,  that  only  thofe  who 
were  unmarried,  and  who  had  no  children, 
fliould  be  permitted  to  defend  the  ramparts. 

We  are  not  fuflicient,”  he  faid,  to  preferve 
the  town  ; but  enough  to  fave  our  honour,  and 
obtain  a lefs  humiliating  capitulation.”  He  was 
interrupted  by  an  elderly  citizen,  who  conteded 

for  fathers  of  families  the  glory  of  fighting  for 

their 
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their  country  \ I have  fix  fons/’  he  exclaimedj 
and  who  fhall  prevent  me  from  marching  at 
their  head  to  the  ramparts 

It  was  then  propofed  to  condu6l  the  hoflages 
in  the  face  of  the  French  batteries,  as  a means 
of  intimidating  M.  de  Jaucourt  from  firing  againfl 
the  ramparts ; for  it  was  prefumed,  that  he 
would  not  expofe  to  certain  deflrudion  thofe 
magiilrates  whom  he  came  to  deliver.  This 
opinion,  which  for  a fhort  time  feemed  likely  to 
prevail,  gave  place  to  the  more  generous  refolu- 
tion  of  reftoring  the  prifoners  to  liberty,  per« 
mitting  the  Negatives  to  retire  to  the  enemy’s 
camp,  and  preparing  for  a vigorous  refiflance. 
It  was  urged,  fuch  a noble  mode  of  proceeding, 
in  fo  alarming  a moment,  would  probably  foften. 
the  refentment  of  the  ariflocratical  party,  and 
obtain  from  the  French  general  more  favourable 
terms  of  accommodation. 

Many  hours  were  confumed  in  difcuffing 
thefe  opinions.  The  fatal  period  approached  ; it 
was  midnight ; the  chiefs  who  had  contrived 
to  ftrike  the  greater  number  v/ith  a panic,  won 
over  the  affembly  to  their  fentiments,  by  propo- 
fing  a general  emigration ; and  confoled  them, 
in  the  midll  of  their  defpair,  with  the  hopes  of 
enjoying  that  liberty  in  another  country,  which 
they  could  no  longer  exped:  to  find  in  their  own. 

C c 2 A de- 
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A declaration  being  then  drawn  up,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Syndics  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
Leys  of  the  city  ^ the  hoflages  were  conducted 
to  their  refpeftive  houfes  5 the  chiefs  fummoned 
the  principal  officers  from  their  polls,  ordered 
the  cannon  of  feverai  batteries  to  be  rendered 
unfit  for  fervice,  and  provided  for  their  own 
ffifety  by  retiring  from  the  town  before  the  entry 
of  the  confederate  troops.  • 

When  the  unexpected  news  of  the  furrender 
was  publicly  announced,  the  people  became  fran- 
tic with  defpair.  Some  mutually  embraced  each 
other  without  uttering  a fingle  word ; others 
loaded  their  chiefs  with  the  mofl  dreadful  im- 
precations y while  a few,  flill  determined  to  refill, 
ineffeaually  fummoned  their  fellow  citizens  by 
beat  of  drum  to  their  flandards.  The  greater 
part,  however,  having  difeharged  and  broken 
their  mufkets,  flung  themfelv-es  with  their  faces 
to  the  ground.  At  length  a general  retreat  took 
place ; the  roads  were  covered  with  perfons  of 
both  fexes,  and  the  Sardinians,  who  firfl  entered 
the  gates  at  flve  in  the  morning,  found  the  city 
almofl  deferted. 

The  count  de  la  Marmora,  as  if  aCluated  by 

motives  of  compaffion  for  the  degraded  fituation 

of  Geneva,  marched  in  filence,  without  an 

infulring  difplay  of  military  pomp  5 having  oc- 
cupied 
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copied  the  town-houfe  and  the  magazines  for 
powder,  he  vifited  in  perfon  the  different  quarters 
of  the  city,  in  order  to  diffipate  all  apprehenfions 
of  danger.  About  noon  the  two  other  com- , 
manders  made  their  entry  : they  were  accom- 
panied by  a large  body  of  Negatives,  and  marched 
at  the  head  of  their  refpe£tive  troops,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  Having  joined  the, 
Sardinian  forces,  the  three  generals  conduced 
the  magiflrates,  lately  delivered  from  prifon,  to. 
the  Great  Council,  and  re-eflablifhed  them  in 
their  feveral  charges,  to  the  found  of  martial, 
mufic.  The  citizens  were  difarmed  j each  houfe-. 
holder  obliged  to  furnifli  the  officers  with  quar- 
ters ; the  edid:,  which  conferred  the  burgher- 
fhip  on  above  a hundred  natives,  was  annulled. 
In  the  midfl:  of  thefe  arrangements,  the  Great 
Council  laid,  with  due  form,  the  foundation 
of  a theatre  ; a troop  of  comedians  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  ariflocratical  party  celebrated  their 
triumph  with  balls,  feafts,  and  every  fpecies  of 
public  diverfion.  ^ 

Meanvv^hile  a commmittee,  appointed  by  the 
Great  and  Little  Councils  prepared,  in  concert 
with  the  three  generals,  an  edict  for  new  model- 
ling the  conflitution,  which  being  approved  at 
the  courts  of  Verfailles  and  Turin,  and  by  the 

C c 3 canton 
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canton  of  Bern,  was  confirmed  by  the  Great  and 
Little  Councils.  But  as  it  annulled  many  con- 
fiderable  rights  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  citizens, 
it  was  not  probable  that  it  would  be  ratified  by 
the  General  Council,  in  which  the  party  of  the 
Reprefentants  had  ftill  a great  majority.  A 
lefolution  was  therefore  pafled,  that,  when  the 
edi6:  was  laid  before  the  General  Council,  thofe 
Reprefentants,  who  had'  taken  up  arms,  fliould 
for  that  time  be  excluded  ; under  pretence,  that 
the  infurredion  had  rendered  them  unworthy  of 
exercifing  their  rights. 

Accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  November  17S2, 
the  members  of  the  General  Council  affembled 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred  ; above  a thoufand 
were  excluded,  and  yet  even  this  fantom  of 
fupreme  power  was  furrounded  with  troops. 
Notwithftanding,  however,  the  exclufion  of  fo 
many,  and  the  general  panic,  above  a hundred 
Reprefentants,  and  even  feveral  Negatives,  had 
the  courage  to  rejed  the  edid,  which  appeared 
to  many  even  among  the  Negatives,  as  eftablilh* 
ing  too  rigorous  an  ariftocracy. 

The  citizens  of  Geneva  incurred  much  ridi- 
cule and  cenfure,  for  having  fo  early  and  re- 
peatedly exprefied  the  mod  determined  refolu- 
tion  never  to  furrender  the  town,  and  to  refift 

until 
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until  It  was  taken  by  alTault.  In  a pamphlet,  alfo, 
ftyled  “ Lettre  ecrite  des  ramparts  de  Geneve f 
the  author  combats  all  the  arguments  which 
might  be  urged  in  favour  of  a capitulation,  and 
vehemently  aflerts,  that  he,  as  well  as  his  fellow 
citizens,  are  refolved  to  defend  the  town  to  the 
laft  extremity,  and  rather  to  court  death  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  furvive  the  extinc» 
tion  of  their  liberties.  As  the  pamphlet  was  not 
printed  until  after  the  furrender,  thefe  affertions 
appeared  mere  oftentatious  vaunts,  and  led  the 
public  to  attribute  vain-boafting  and  cowardice, 
which  are  ufually  united,  as  elfential  charac- 

teriflics  of  the  Genevans. 

On  reviewing,  however,  the  hlflory  of  the 
revolution  with  impartiality,  it  cannot  admit  a 
doubt,  that  the  people  were  unanimoufly  averie 
to  a furrender  ; that,  till  within  a few  hours  be- 
fore the  confederate  troops  entered  the  gates, 
they  were  prepared  for  an  aHault ; that  they  en* 
truPced  the  command  to  the  committee  of  fafeiy, 
who,  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  danger, 
fuddenly  changed  their  opinion,  betrayed  them 
into  a furrender  againft  their  intentions,  and 
without  their  knowledge. 

As  the  committee  has  been  greatly  cenfured 
for  this  fudden  change  of  opinion  \ it  Is  but  juf- 
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tice  to  add,  that  of  eleven  members  and  feveral 
adjundls,  who  compofed  it,  two  thirds  voted 
againfl  the  furrender.  But  in  . fad,  of  what 
avail  was  refiftance  at  this  period  ? Upon  a fup- 
pofition  that  the  fiege  could  have  been  protraded 
for  a few  days  ; the  kings  of  France  and  Sardi- 
nia, and  the  canton  of  Bern,  had  frefli  troops 
ready  to  march,  and  in  lefs  than  a week  fo 
large  a reinforcement  would  have  been  colleded 
before  the  gates  of  Geneva,  that  further  op- 
pofition  mud  have  been  madnefs.  In  a word, 
the  popular  leaders  aded  wrong  in  buoying  up 
the  hopes  of  the  people,  that  refiftance  could  be 
elfedual,  and  by  the  reparation  of  the  ramparts 
only  ferved  to  infpire  the  public  with  a dangerous 
confidence. 

Such  is  the  hiflory  of  this  extraordinary  revo- 
lution, prepared  by  the  enmity  of  the  two  par- 
ties, occafioned  by  the  impolitic  though  juft  de- 
mand of  a code  of  laws,  haftened  by  the  two 
infurredions,  and  completed  by  the  intrigues  and 
arms  of  France.  The  Reprefentants,  or  popular 
party,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  aded  in  a moft 
imprudent  as  well  as  unconftitutional  manner, 
and  no  excufe  can  be  admitted  for  the  fecond  in- 
furredion,  and  Imprifonment  of  the  magift rates. 
The  Reprefentants,  by  the  edid  of  1768,  pof- 

feffed 
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feffed  great  privileges,  which  would  have  placed 
in  their  hands  the  whole  adminhlration  of  go- 
vernment. As  the  majority  of  the  General 
Alfeinbly,  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  annually  ex- 
cluding four  members  from'  the  Senate,  and  of 
filling  half  the  vacancies  in  the  Great  Council  ^ 
and  mud,  in  a few  years,  have  obtained  a de- 
cided advantage.  The  mod  prudent  among 
them  faw  this  advantage,  and  were  contented ; 
,but  the  greater  part,  and  perhaps  a few  of  their 
leaders,  eager  to  grafp  immediately  that  power, 
of  which  they  had  only  a didant  profpeQ:,  pre- 
cipitated meafures,  and  ading,  diametrically  op- 
pofite  to  the  fird  principles  of  their  conditution, 
hadened  its  dedrudion.  It  mud,  at  the  fame 
time,  be  confeded,  that  however  imprudently  or 
unconditutionally  the  Reprefentants  behaved  | 
yet  the  Negatives,  fecure  of  fupport  from  the 
Court  of  Verfailles,  almod  courted  the  troubles 
which  enfued,  and  availed  themfelves  of  their 
vidory  to  a degree  only  to  be  palliated  by  abfo- 
lute  necedity.  A new  form  of  government  in- 
troduced by  force,  mud  be  fupported  by  force ; 
by  requiring  the  adidance  of  France,  they  mud 
be  wholly  fubmifTive  to  that  power  ; and  by  an- 
nihilating the  fird  principles  of  liberty,  in  dif- 
arming the  citizens  and  forbidding  ail  public 
meetings,  they  are  in  danger  of  dedroying 

that 
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that  fpirit  of  emulation  and  energy  for  which  the 
Genevans  have  long  been  diftinguifhed.  Having 
eftablifhed  a rigorous  ariftocracy,  they  muft  ne« 
ceffarily  adopt  that  jealoufy  and  fufpicion  which 
not  unfrequently  chara£lerife  the  magiftiates 
under  that  fpecies  of  government. 

The  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  intro- 
duced  by  this  revolution,  are  principally  com- 
prifed  in  the  following  articles : 

1.  The  pov/er  granted  in  1768  to  the  General 
Council,  of  re-eledlion,  or  of  annually  excluding 
four  members  from  the  Senate,  is  aboliflied. 

2.  The  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  fame  affem- 
bly,  of  nominating  half  the  vacancies  in  the 
Great  Council,  is  likewife  annulled  ; and  that 
body  is  now  fupplied  by  the  Senate  and  Gieat 
Council,  according  to  the  following  complicated 
mode  of  eledion : In  cafe  of  fixteen  vacancies, 
the  Great  Council  feleds  eight  members  from 
fixteen  candidates  propof^d  by  the  Senate  j and 
in  like  manner  the  Senate  chufes  eight  from  the 
fame  number  of  candidates  appointed  by  the 
Great  Council. 

The  right  of  reprcfentation^  or  remonftrat- 
ino',  is  taken  from  the  citizens  at  large,  and  tranf- 
krred  to  thirty-fix  adjunds,  who  may  be  prefent 

in  the  Great  Council,  on  the  firft  Monday  of 

each 
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each  month  : they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  making 
reprefentatlons,  and  in  that  cafe  have  a deliber- 
2^tive  voice.  But,  as  they  are  removeable  every 
^year  ; and  are  drawn  by  lot  from  all  the  citizens 
in  general,  who  may  chufe  to  prefent  themfelves 
as  candidates ; they  are  conlidered  as  fo  extremely 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  magiftrates,  and 
their  reprefentations  have  fuch  little  weight,  that 
they  are  called  in  derifion,  Les  Images^  or  The 
Shadows. 

4.  The  introdudion  of  the  grabeaU^  or  annual 
confirmation  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
of  the  Great  Council,  exclufively  vefted  in  the 
lafl-mentioned  body.  This  law,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  the  bafis  of  the  new  conflitution, 
has  transferred  to  the  Great  Council  part  of  the 
authority  both  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  General 
Council.  By  fubjeding  the  Senate  to  this  an- 
nual revifion,  it  has  rendered  that  body  greatly 
dependent  on  the  Great  Council,  which  by 
the  prefent  conftitutlon  is  become,  what  the  Se* 
nate  was  according  to  the  form  of  government 
eftablifhed  in  1738  and  1768,  the  center  of  the 
arlflocracy. 

5.  The  circles,  or  clubs,  in  which  the  citizens 
ufed  to  be  convened,  and  all  public  affemblies, 
are  prohibited ; and  they  are  only  allowed  to 
meet  at  cofFee-houfes.  This  prohibition  v/as  at 

6 firfl 
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firll  carried  to  an  extreme  degree  of  jealoufy^ 
highly  derogatory  from  every  principle  of  free 
government  ; but  lately  it  has  been  fomewhat 
modified,  and  aflemblies  are  permitted  to  be 
held  in  the  country,  though  not  within  the  walk 
of  Geneva. 

6.  The  militia  is  abolifhed  ; firing  at  marks, 
even  with  bows  and  arrows,  prohibited  ; and  the 
guard  of  the  town,  inftead  of  being  configned 
to  the  citizens,  isentrufled  to  a garrifon  of  1000 
foreign  foldiers,  whofe  colonel  and  major  are 
both  foreigners : thefe  troops  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  republic,  and  of  obedience  to  the 
Great  Council,  and  to  the  Committee  of  War ; 
they  are  under  the  immediate  command  and  in« 
fped;ion  of  the  latter,  and  fubjed  to  the  fuperior 
controul  of  the  former.  This  garrifon  may  be 
augmented  to  1200,  and  reduced  to  800  men, 
at  the  will  of  the  Great  Council ; but  cannot  be 
further  enlarged  or  diminifhed  without  the  con^ 

fent  of  the  General  Council. 

7.  No  citizen,  native,  or  inhabitant,  is  per- 
mitted to  have  arms.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark on  this  article,  that  although  by  the  antient 
conftitution  every  citizen  was  obliged  to  provide 
himfelf  with  arms,  under  a certain  penalty  ; yet, 
when  thefe  were  delivered  up,  government  did 
not  reimburfe  the  expeiice. 


8.  Sc- 
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8,  Several  taxes  wete  impofed  without  the 
conicRt  of  the  General  Council  j but  for  the  fu® 
ture,  every  change  or  augmentation  of  the  re- 
venue mufl  be  fubmitted  to  that  body^ 

9.  Various  privileges,  refpeaing  the  equal 
rights  to  trade  and  commerce,  formerly  poileffed 
by  the  citizens  alone,  have  been  conferred  011 
the  natives  and  inhabitants  j a liberal  conceilion, 
to  which  both  parties  willingly  acceded. 


^ II  — 

The  Genevans  feemed  fo  greatly  to  deplore 
the  diminution  of  that  liberty  to  which  they  had 
long  been  accuftomed,  and  to  which  they  afcribed 
the  remarkable  increafe  of  their  population  and 
riches,  that  to  judge  from  the  difcontents  and 
confternation  of  the  citizens,  we  might  have  con- 
cluded that  the  change  of  government  would 
have  been  followed  by  an  almofl;  general  emi- 
gration. The  event,  however,  has  not  juflified 
this  cohclufion.  Excepting  the  principal  leaders, 
thofe  of  the  popular  party  who  were  baniftied, 
and  a few  others  who  renounced  their  country 
in  compliance  with  their  political  principles  ; the 
greater  part  of  the  emigrants  retuined,  and  again 

fettled  in  the  place  of  their  nativity.  And  per- 
haps 
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haps  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  late 
revolution  has  fcarcely  driven  fix  hundred  per- 
Jons  from  Geneva.  The  emigrants  have  princi- 
pally edabli.ffied  themfelves  at  Bruffels  and  Con- 
ftance^';  where  they  introducejd  manufadures 
of  printed  linens  and  watch-making. 

I cannot  quit  this  fubjed  without  recalling  to 
your  recolledion,  the  plan  for  giving  an  afylum 
to  the  Genevan  emigrants  in  Ireland,  which  fo 
long  engaged  the  public  attention. 

Soon  after  the  revolution,  a memorial  figned 
bv  above  a thoufand  Genevans  of  both  fexes,who 
were  either  perfons  of  fome  property,  or  verfed  in 
trade  or  manufadures,  expreffing  a defire  of  fet- 
tling in  Ireland,  was  prefented  to  Earl  Temple 
(now  Marquis  of  Buckingham)  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  His  Excellency,  confcious  ©f 
the  advantage  wffiich  would  refult  to  Ireland  from 
the  reception  of  fo  many  induftrious  artifts,  many 
of  whom  poffeffied  property  in  the  Englifh,  Irilh, 
and  French  funds,  communicated  on  the  27th 
of  September  17B2,  the  propofal  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  Ireland  for  giving  an  afylum  to  the 
Genevan  emigrants.  This  propofal,  patronized 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  unanimoufly  com 
fented  to  by  the  Privy  Council,  was  approved  by 


* See  Letter  3. 
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the  King.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland 
feemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  countenanc- 
ing the  fettlement ; the  Irifli  parliament  voted 

505000  towards  defraying  the  expences  of 
their  journey,  and  building  a town  for  their  re- 
ception ; lands  were  purchafed  for  f*  8,000  in 
a convenient  fituation  near  Waterford  y part  of 
New  Geneva  was  aflualiy  completed,  at  the 
expence  of  f*  10,0005  a charter  was  granted 
with  very  confiderable  privileges  5 the  flandard 
of  gold  was  altered  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  watch  manufafturers  5 the  foundation  of  an 
academy  approved,  upon  an  ufeful,  extenfive, 
and  oeconomical  plan  * 5 in  July  17^3?  f^veral 
Genevans  landed  in  Ireland,  and  when  the  nation 
had  expended  near  £•  30,000,  the  project  was 
fuddenly  relinc^uiflied,  and  the  fettlement  finally 

abandoned. 

The  failure  may  be  principally  attributed  to  the 
following  caufes.  Had  the  fettlement  been  im- 


* The  total  expence  of  the  academy  would,  at  the 
higheft  calculation,  have  amounted  10^.4,554  per  an- 
num, and  at  a more  moderate  valuation  to  only  3,924^ 
For  this  fura  forty-four  profeffors,  affiflants,  and  mailers 
would  have  been  maintained  ; a public  library  eftablifhed^ 
and  the  expences  of  a hudent,  in  the  article  of  education, 
would  not  have  exceeded  £.  164  tVinttn  years, 
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mediately  carried  into  execution,  the  Genevan^ 
v/ould  have  emigrated  in  confiderable  numbers* 
But  many  delays  were  occafioned  by  the  arrange- 
ment  of  fo  complicated  a plan,  by  the  high  de- 
mands of  the  Genevan  commiffioners,  who,  in 
drawing  up  the  charter,  required  many  privileges 
which  were  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  by  the  building  of  New  Geneva* 
In  confequence  of  thefe  delays,  the  refentment 
of  the  Genevans  fubfiding,  many  returned  and 
took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  new  go^ 
vernment.  The  projeCt,  as  it  loft  its  novelty, 
gradually  became  lefs  popular  ; the  few  Ge- 
nevans, who  prematurely  landed  in  Ireland, 
were  difcontented,  at  not  finding  the  new  town 
prepared  for  their  immediate  reception ; and 
the  emigrants  of  moft  property  having  withdrawn 
their  names,  the  remainder  did  not  poflefs  a fuT 
ficient  capital  to  fettle  in  a foreign  country,  and 
eftablifti  an  expenfive  branch  of  manufacture 
without  ftill  farther  affiftance. 

In  confequence  of  this  deficiency,  the  Gene- 
van commiffioners  petitioned  to  appropriate 
10,000  of  the  /.  50,000  for  the  purpofe  of 
forming  a capital.  But,  as  that  fum  had  been 
voted  by  parliament  for  other  purpofes,  the 
petition  was  rejected  y and  the  Genevans,  in  an 
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^ddrefs  to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  who  fucceeded 
Lord  Temple  as  lord  lieutenant,  rellnquilhed 
the  fettlement,  and  fooii  afterwards  quitted 
Ireland, 
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Account  of  the  Tumults  and  Revolution  of 
Geneva  in  1789, 

HE  late  * revolution  of  1789  having  greatly 


^ changed  the  form  of  government  efta« 
blifhed  in  1782,  I fubmit  to  your  perufal  a fhort 
account  of  the  caufes  and  termination  of  thofe 
tumults,  which  have  been  the  means  of  reftoring 
Geneva  to  its  former  liberty. 

The  edid  of  pacification  paffed  in  1782 
fucceeded  to  a long  feries  of  diffentions 
between  the  popular  and  ariftocratical  parties, 
France,  Sardinia,  and  Bern,  by  whofe  domi- 
nions Geneva  is  encircled,  beholding,  with 
regret,  the  flames  of  civil  difcord  occafionally 
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fmothered,  and  continually  burftlng  forth  on 
the  flightetl  occahon,  combined  in  order  to 
fettle  a ji^ed  and  permanent  conftitution,  and 
took  fuch  precautions  as  feemed  calculated  to 
prevent  in  future  any  effedlual  oppohtion  to  the 
government  which  they  thought  proper  to  efta* 
blifh.  The  greater  part  of  the  Genevans  were 
compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  moft  grievous  condL 
lions : the  exile  of  their  popular  chiefs,  the 
prohibition  of  carrying  arms,  and  a foreign 
garrifon  quartered  in  barracks,  at  the  difpofal 
of  government,  formed  the  bafis  of  the  new 
conftitution. 

* From  "that  period  a calm  of  a few  -years, 
almoft  unknown  to  the  republic,  fucceeded  ; but 
it  was  a fullen  and  a lowering  calm  : the  people 
were  fubjugated  by  a military  force,  not-  calcu- 
lated' for  a fmall  republic ; the  taxes  impofed 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  military  force,  and 
for  building  barracks,  were  heavy,  and  the 
burden  was  more  galling,  becaiue  it  conftantly 
reminded  the  Genevans  of  their  humiliation  and 
fubjedlion. 

During  fubfequent  vilits  to  Geneva,  in. 
1785  and  the  following  year,  I found  difcon- 
tent  prevailing  among  all  parties  ^ many  of  the 

Negatives  . difafFe6led,  the  Repiefentants  fub- 
^ mitting 
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mltting  in  filent  and  fullen  defpairj  the  people 
without  fpirit  and  energy^  The  wifdom  of  many 
of  the  regulations  palTed  in  1782  was  over- 
looked, or  forgotten ; thofe  only  which  anni- 
hilated the  firfl;  principles  of  liberty  were  remem- 
bered, and  almoH:  the  only  fentiment  which 
prevailed  was  the  fentiment  of  degradation, 
arifing  from  the  fubje£lion  of  a free  people  to 
a military  government. 

In  this  Hate  of  affairs  many  of  the  citizens 
fecretly  entertained  hopes  of  another  revolution ; 
either  founding  their  expedlations  on  the  em- 
barraffed  fituation  of  France,  or  on  the  favourable 
difpofition  of  the  Great  and  Little  Councils, 
the  members  of  which  had  fatally  experi- 
enced many  difficulties  in  fupporting  the  autho- 
rity of  government.  Such  a general  fpirit  of 
difaffedion  had  gone  forth  among  the  people, 
that  adrniniftration  had  been'  compelled  to 
employ  a military  force  for  the  purpofe  of 
quelling  a tumult  in  the  theatre  on  the  i iih  of 
December  1788. 

The  quelling  of  this  tumult  was  only  a tem- 
porary remedy,  and  the  popular  difcontents 
broke  out  uncontrouled  on  the  26th  of  January, 
on  account  of  an  edid  raifmg  the  price  of 
bread  a farthing  in  the  pound.  This  augment- 
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ation,  though  juilified  by  the  fcarcity  of  flour, 
and  paiTed  principally  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  bread,  was  imprudently 
added  in  the  prefent  temper  of  the  people.  An 
infurredion  inflantly  took  place ; the  bakers’ 
fliops  were  pillaged,  and  on  the  following  day 
a carriage  laden  with  bread,  and  efcorted  by 
foldiers,  was  plundered  in  its  way  to  the  diflri- 
bution  office  in  the  quarter  of  St,  Gervais.  The 
foldiers,  firing  at  the  populace,  killed  one  man, 
and  wounded  another  : the  numbers  and  fury 
of  the  rioters  increafed  ; they  drove  away  the 
troops,  and  carried  the  body  of  the  deceafed 
through  the  ftreets,  in  funeral  proceffion,  to  the 
town-houfe.  The  populace,  roufed  to  phrenzy 
at  this  fpedacle,  attacked  and  occupied  two 
gates  of  the  city,  and  dangeroufly  wounded  the 
commanding  officer,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to 
rellrain  the  ardour  of  his  foldiers  and  the  fury 
of  the  people. 

In  all  tumults  and  infurredions  the  firfl 
moments  are  precious ; but  the  magiftrates, 
indead  of  afting  decifively,  loft  them  in  deli- 
beration, and  the  pofition  of  government  became 
more  and  more  embarraffing.  On  the  prefent 
occafion  it  was  neceffary  either  to  retake  the 
gates  occupied  by  the  infurgents,  or  to  con- 
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fefs  that  the  military  force,  by  which  they 
had  hitherto  kept  the  people  in  awe,  was  no 
longer  capable  of  enforcing  obedience.  The 
military  committee,  charged  with  the  command 
of  the  garrifon  for  the  fecurity  of  the  city^ 
flucluated  between  their  duty  to  quell  the 
infurredion,  and  their  repugnance  to  Ihed  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-citizens.  In  this  dilemma 
they  hefitated  for  fome  time,  and  at  length 
ordered  tvvo  bodies  of  troops  to  force  their  paf- 
fage  over  the  two  bridges  of  the  Rhone  which 
feparate  the  quarter  of  St.  Gervais  from  the 
remainder  of  the  city,  and  to  retake  the  gate  on 
the  fide  of  Switzerland.  They  flattered  theni^ 
felves  that  the  people  would  retire  at  the  firfl 
appearance  of  a confiderable  body  of  foldiers*' 
But  it  was  now  too  late ; the  infurgents  had 
already  formed  a ftrong  barricade,  behind  which 
they  played  off  two  fire-pumps,  filled  with  boih 
ing  water  and  foap-lees,  againfl:  the  extremities 
of  each  bridge ; the  crofs  fire  of  feveral  fmall 
arms,  w^hicii  poured  from  the  windows  and 
tops  of  the  adjacent  houfes,  wounded  feveral 
foldiers  and  killed  the  commanding  officer  ; the 
pavement  of  the  flreets  was  torn  up,  and  carried 
to  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  in  order  to  be  hurled 
down  upon  the  troops,  if  they  forced  the  barrh 
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cades,  and  penetrated  into  the  town.  Mean- 
while the  tumult  fpread  into  the  other  parts  of 
the  city,  and  was  in  danger  of  becoming  uni- 
verfal.  In  this  ftate  of  affairs  the;  magiflrates^ 
finding  that  they  could  not  quell  the  infurre^lion 
without  great  efiufion  of  blood,  found  them- 
felves  under  the  neceffity  of  complying  with  the 
demands  of  the  infurgents.  One  of  the  prin» 
cipal  magiflrates  repaired  in  perfon  to  the 
quarter  of  St.  Gervais,  proclaimed  an  edid  for 
lowering  the  price  of  bread,  granted  a general 
amnefly,  and  releafed  all  the  infurgents  that  had 
been  taken  into  cuflody,  Thefe  conceffions 
reftored  indeed  a momentary  calm  ; but  produced 
the  very  effed  they  were  intended  to  avoid* 
The  leaders  of  the  difaffeded  party,  convinced, 
either  of  the  inability  or  unwillingnefs  of  govern- 
ment to  employ  a fufficient  degree  of  force,  held 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  which  prefented  itfelf  of  exciting 
another  infurredion,  to  rei^pver  former  privi- 
leges. Such  an  opportunity  prefented  itfelf 
on  the  29th  of  January,  at  the  interment 
of  a woman  who  was  cafiially  killed  by  the 
difcharge  of  the  military  in  the  tumult  of  the 
26th.  An  imrnenfe  concourfe  of  people  attend- 
ing, the  magiflrates  imprudently  ordered  the 
ganifon  to  be  ranged  and  polled  with  cannon, 

for 
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for  tho  feciuity  of  the  barracks  and  the  city 
gates  againft  any  attempts  of  the  multitude* 
The  populace,  believing  that  the  garrifon  was 
drawn  out  to  recommence  hoftilities,  rofe 
inftantly,  directed  with  one  accord  their  fury 
againll  the  foldiers,  drove  them  from  their  pofts^ 
difarmed  them,  and  took  poffelTion  of  the  city 

gates  without  oppofition. 

This  fecond  tumult  convinced  the  magiftrates 
that  all  farther  oppofition  was  fruitlefs.  For, 
as  the  generality  of  the  citizens  and  burghers 
had  rather  countenanced  than  fuppreffed  the 
riots,  it  was  evident,  that  the  lofs  of  their 
liberties,  and  the  humiliation  to  which  they 
were  reduced  by  the  edi^  of  1782,  abforbed 
every  fentiment  of  affection  and  reverence  for 
an  adminiftration,  which,  however  juft  and  rea« 
fonable  in  its  meafures  and  conduct,  was  founded 
on  the  principles  of  defpotifm,  and  fupported 
by  force.  Imprelfed  with  thefe  conftderations, 
and  finding  by  experience  a military  govern- 
ment both  inexpedient  and  ineffectual,  the 
chiefs  of  the  ariftocratical  party  fuddenly  changed 
their  fyftem,  and  renounced,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary revolution  in  their  fentiments,  that  line  of 
condua  to  which  they  had  obftinately  adhered* 
They  now  felt,  that  in  a fmall  republic,  and 
with  fuch  new  objeas  of  ambition,  the  only 
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permanent  recompence  of  their  political  labours 
could  be  drawn  from  the  efteem,  attach- 
ment, and  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens ; 
they  felt  alfo,  that  the  wifefl  condud  on  the 
prefent  occafion  w^as,  to  change  a confti- 
tution  proved  to  be  eiTentially  defeclive ; which, 
while  it  abridged  or  annihilated  the  deareft 
rights  of  a freeborn  fubjedi,  was  ineffedlual  in 
maintaining  itfelf  by  the  ufual  companion  of 
defpotifm,  the  terror  of  a military  force.  When, 
therefore,  the  Solicitor-General,  in  the  name  of 
the  citizens  and  burghers,  requefted  the  recovery 
of  their  ancient  liberties,  the  permhlion  of  bear- 
ing  arms,  the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  militia, 
and  of  their  circles  or  political  clubs,  the  removal 
of  the  garrifon  from  the  barracks,  and  the  recal 
of  the  Reprefentants  baniflied  in  1782  ; fuch 
moderate  demands  were  received  with  fatisfac-^ 
tion. 

The  two  parties,  fatigued  with  pafl;  difien- 
tions,  and  anxious  to  reunite  in  the  common 
caufe,  confented  to  facriftce  fomething  of  their 
refpeclive  claims,  and  to  ufe  the  power  referved 
to  them  in  1782,  by  the  guaranties,  of  amend- 
ing and  changing  the  laws,  by  a majority  of 
three  fourths.  The  preliminaries  were  fettled 
without  difficulty  ; a committee  was  appointed 
to  amend  the  edid  of  1782  ; the  new  edid  of 

pacification. 
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pacification,  under  the  title  of  Modifccitions  a 
rEdlt  de  1782,  were  approved  by  the  Senate, 
Great  Council,  and  General  Council.  Such 
was  the  almoft  general  unanimity  with  which 
this  bufinefs  was  tranfa6led,  that  in  the  afiembly 
of  the  General  Council,  which  met  on  the  loth 
of  February,  the  7110 d'f  cations  were  carried  by 
1321  fuffrages  againft  5^*  The  publication  of 
the  new  edidl  was  followed  by  loud  acclamations 
and  general  rejoicings,  and  confirmed  by  the 
three  guaranties. 

The  edia  of  1782  is  valid  in  all  the  articles 
which  are  not  repealed  or  amended  by  the  prefent 
modifications ; or,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the 
amendments,  The  edia  of  the  21ft  of  Novem- 
ber 1782,  with  the  modifications  introduced  by 
the  prefent  edia,  and  the  political  code  publiflied 
on  the  13th  of  June  17 ^3’  funda« 

mental  lav/  of  the  ftate,  and  (hall  form  the  com- 
plete colleaion  of  its  political  ftatutes. 

The  Gonftitution  is  now  wifely  modelled  into 
a mean  between  the  too  popular  form  eftablifhed 
in  1768,  and  the  too  ariftocratical  form  efta- 
blifhed in  1782, 

The  magiftrates  have  confented  to  repeal  the 
moft  obnoxious  articles  in  the  edia  of  1782; 
which  may  be  principally  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing heads  : i.  The  garrifon  is  fubjea,  as  before 

the 
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the  edidl  of  1782,  to  the  orders  of  the  Senate^ 
of  the  Syndic  of  the  Guard,  and  of  the  members 
of  the  Great  Council,  and  is  to  be  no  longer 
quartered  in  barracks  ; it  is  to  be  gradually 
reduced  to  600  men,  but  may  be  increafed  to 
720,  at  the  will  of  the  Great  Council.  The 
officers  are  to  be  chofen  by  the  Great  Council, 
from  the  citizens,  burghers,  and  natives.  2.  The 
militia  to  be  re-embodied,  and  the  military  exer- 
cifes  to  be  renewed.  A regiment  of  volunteers 
to  be  formed  from  the  citizens,  burghers, 
natives,  and  inhabitants,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  and  Syndic  of  the  Guard.  3.  Ail  citi- 
zens, burghers,  natives,  inhabitants,  and  fub- 
je«S:s,  are  permitted  to  bear  arms  j all  other 
perfons  dwelling  in  the  city  are  prohibited  from 
carrying  fire-arms  without  permiffion.  4.  The 
circles,  or  political  clubs,  are  re-effablifhed,  but 
forbidden  to  deliberate  or  vote  on  the  affairs  of 
ftate  or  the  operations  of  government.  5.  Some 
additional  pov/ers  are  granted  to  the  thirty-fix 
adjunfls,  which  increafe  their  importance,  and 
confequently  the  weight  of  their  reprefentations. 
6.  All  perfons  baniflied  by  the  edict  of  1782  are 
to  be  recalled,  if  the  confent  of  the  three 
powers  can  be  obtained  ; and  thofe  who  were 
deprived  of  their  burgherfhip  for  refufing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government 
■ ' eflabliffied 
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eftablifhed  in  17^2,  are  to  be  reinftated  in  their 
rights. 

In  return  for  thefe  conceffions  on  the  fide  of 
the  magiftrates,  the  popular  party  confent  to 
the  articles  in  the  edi(ft  of  17^2,  which  abo- 
lifhed  the  right  of  re-eleaion,  and  transferred 
the  right  of  reprefentation  to  the  thirty-fix 
adjunds.  They  have  aded  wifely  in  rerioun- 
cing  the  right  of  re-eleaion,  that  fpecies  of 
oftracifm,  and  fource  of  fo  much  jealoufy  and 
fufpicion,  which  principally  occafioned  the 
troubles  that  preceded  the  revolution  of  17B2. 
They  have  no  lefs  prudently  confented  to  aboliih 
the  right  of  reprefentation,  as  it  was  veiled, 
before  the  edia,  in  every  citizen  and  burgher* 
The  ufe,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  this  right,  occa- 
fibned  frequent  tumults  and  feditions,  by  the 
promifcuous  alfembling  of  a large  number  with- 
out order,  and  it  was  found  to  be  a dangerous 
expedient  to  employ  a multitude  as  an  engine 
for  political  purpofes. 

By  the  edia  of  1782  it  was  llipulated,  in 
favour  of  the  natives,  that  during  the  term  of 
ten  years  five  natives,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  the  faid  term,  three  natives,  Ihould  be  annu- 
ally chofen  burghers.  On  the  prefent  occafion 
a farther  claufe  was  added  in  their  favour  ; that 
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the  burgh erfhip  fliould  be  conferred  on  ail 
natives  of  the  fourth  generatioHj  when  they  fhall 
have  attained  the  proper  age. 

Time  can  only  difcover  whether  the  prefent 
form  of  government  will  be  more  permanent 
than  the  former  conftitution;  or  whether  a few 
years  may  not  bring  about  another  revolution. 
It  bears 3 however,  ftrong  marks  of  permanency, 
if  we  may  augur  from  the  prefent  temper  and 
difpofition  of  the  parties. 

The  alterations  are  juft,  reafonable,  and  even 
neceffary.  It  is  the  firft  time  that  all  the  orders 
of  the  ftate  freely,  and  as  it  were  unani- 
moufly,  confented,  and  that  fcarcely  the  leafl 
difaffedion  or  murmurs  have  followed.  The 
revolution  of  1768  was  the  triumph  of  the 
popular  over  the  arillocratical  party ; and  of 
1782,  the  kill  greater  triumph  of  the  ariftocra- 
tical  over  the  popular  party.  But  the  prefent 
change  of  the  government  was  accompanied 
by  the  triumph  of  neither  party;  it  was  formed 
by  the  coalition  of  both ; it  repealed  what 
experience  had  (liewn  to  be  defedive,  and  in- 
confiftent  with  republican  freedom  in  the  edid 
of  1782,  and  retained  what  appeared  to  be  expe- 
dient and  analogous  to  the  fpirit  and  principles 
of  the  conkitution. 
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The  pacification  was  inftantlv  followed  by 
marks  of  cordiality  and  attention,  between  the 
individuals  of  two  patties,  never  before  expe- 
rienced. The  fons  of  the  principal  Negatives 
have  frequented  the  circles  of  the  burghers ; 
the  magiftrates,  who  could  not  be  reproached 
with  any  abufe  of  their  power  fince  the  edidl  of 
1782,  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people 
from  the  moment  that  they  renounced  the  fup- 
port  of  a foreign  garrifon  quartered  in  barracks, 
and  exprefled  their  refolution  of  entrufting  the 
prefervation  of  the  ftate  to  the  citizens,  burghers 
and  natives. 

No  monument  of  that  military  force,  fo  odi- 
ous and  yet  fo  ufelefs,  will  remain.  The  bar- 
racks of  the  town-houfe  are  already  evacuated, 
and  will  be  converted  into  a public  library ; the 
new  barracks,  built  at  an  enormous  expence, 
and  more  calculated  for  the  garrifon  of  a power- 
ful and  defpotic  kingdom  than  for  a fmall  and 
free  commonwealth,  will  be  converted  into  a 
building  for  the  univerfity.  In  a word,  all 
things  feem  at  prefent  to  confpire  for  the  general 
good  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  parties, 
ftocked  at  the  recollefcion  of  paft  troubles,  will 
continue  on  as  friendly  terms  as  the  jealous  nature 
of  a free  conftitution  will  admit,  and  not  exhibit 
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any  more  civil  diffentions  of  fuch  notoriety  as 
endanger  the  ruin  of  the  republic  i diffentions 
which  have  been  hitherto,  perhaps,  almoff  un» 
avoidable,  but  which,  if  renewed  in  future,  will 
ftamp  indelible  difgrace  on  the  Genevans,  as 
reftlefs  and  unquiet  fpirits* 


When  we  coniider  the  numerous  changes  in  thS 
government,  and  the  turbulence  of  adverfe  fadions^ 
which  raged  with  little  intermiffion  during  a century  of 
external  tranquillity,  it  was  not  to  be  expeded  that 
Geneva  fliould  efcape  the  vortex  of  the  French  Revolu* 
tion.  The  general  fmattering  of  letters  which  diftin* 
guiihed  the  Genevans  produced  endlefs  controverhes  in 
religion  and  politics,  and  the  fons  of  this  puny  republic 
arrogated  to  themfelves  a political  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Many,  feduced  by  the  principle^ 
of  infidelity  dlffeminated  by  Voltaire  with  unceafing 
activity,  and  fafcinated  by  the  fyftem  of  general  equality 
-laid  down  in  the  Social  Contrad  of  RoufTeau,  whom  they 
proudly  ftyled  the  philofopher  of  Geneva,  became  the 
apoftles  of  irrellgion  and  democracy  ; accordingly,  a 
large  party  were  prepared  to  admit  the  French  doc- 
trines, and  in  the  beginning  of  1791^  a club  called  the 
Circle  of  Light  gave  energy  and  direction  to  the  advo» 
cates  of  general  equality.  Their  efforts  were  oppofed  by 
all  the  friends  of  the  conftitution,  and  two  parties 

again 
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Ugam  formed,  which  threatened  the  renewal  of  paa 
commotions. 

In  this  crifis,  emiffaries  from  Paris  excited  an  infuiiec* 
tion  among  the  peafants  of  the  Genevois  ; a large  body 
of  whom,  headed  by  the  mayor  of  a French  village,  and 
joined  by  numbers  from  the  Pays  de  Gex,  took  up  arms, 
'and  marched  towards  Geneva  to  demand  the  extenfion  of 
the  burgherfhip.  The  alarm-bell  being  founded,  the 
burghers  alTembled  in  arms  ; but  many  of  them  were  . 
difpofed  to  favour  the  infurgents,  till  their  apprehenfions 
were  raifed  by  the  circulation  of  a letter  from  the  bailif 
of  Nyon  to  a member  of  the  Great  Council ; it  charged 
the  French  with  -fending  emilTaries  to  excite  the 
revolt  of  the  peafants,  to  obtain  polTellion  of  Geneva® 
and  incorporate  ft  with  France.  The  effedl  of  this 
paper  was  inftantaneou-s  ; the  majority  of  the  buighers® 
dreading  foreign  interference,  offered  to  facrifice  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  their  independence,  and 
the  infurgents,  finding  themfelves  not  feconded  by  their 

adherents  in  the  town,  difperfed. 

The  government,  however,  apprehend ve  of  another 
irifurrection,  and  anxious  to  remove  every  caufe  of  com** 
plaint,  granted  additional  privileges  to  the  natives,  and 
particularly  general  admiilion  to  the  burgherlhip,  for  the 
fmall  film  of  fix  guineas  (March  I79i)« 

The  French  having  thus  failed  in  their  firff  attempt 
to  furprife  Geneva,  renewed  their  efforts  in  a more  open 
manner  foon  after  the  abolition  of  monarchy.  The 
Briffotine  party,  in  conformity  with  their  plan  of  fur-' 
rounding  France  with  a chain  of  petty  •‘republics,  pro- 
pofed  to  feparate  Geneva  from  the  ddelveiic  confederacy , 
and  either  form  it  into  a fmall  dependent  common- 
V7eakh,  or  'incorporate  it  with  the  French  'republic. 

Accord- 
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Accordingly,  General  Montefquiou  no  fooner  entered 
Savoy,  than  he  manifelled  hoftile  intentions  towards 
Geneva ; he  demanded  permiffion  to  march  a body  of 
troops  through  the  town ; but  this  demand  not  being 
complied  with,  on  the  ground  that  Geneva  was  com* 
prifed  in  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  he  menaced  an 
attack.  The  magiftrates,  feconded  by  a great  majority 
of  the  people,  prepared  for  defence,  and,  at  their 
requeft.  1600  troops  from  Bern  and  Zuric  entered  Geneva 
on  the  30th  of  September.  On  the  5th  of  Oflober 
General  Montefquiou  declared,  that  the  government  of 
Geneva  had  infulted  the  French  republic  by  calling  in  the 
Swifs  troops,  to  repel  an  attack  which  was  never 
intended,  and  Chateauneuf,  the  French  Refident, 
quitted  the  town  on  the  7th,  haughtily  requiring  the 
Genevans  to  difmifs  the  Swifs  troops,  and  puuifh  their 
magiftrates. 

This  peremptory  mandate  exciting  general  indignation 
not  only  in  Geneva,  but  throughout  every  part  of  Swit- 
zerland ; General  Montefquiou  reprefented  fo  ftrongly 
to  the  French  miniftry  the  folly  and  danger  of  involving 
themfelves  in  a difpute  with  the  whole  Helvetic  Body, 
that  his  orders  to  take  poffeftion  of  Geneva  were  counter- 
manded, and  full  powers  tranfmitted  to  negociate  an 
accommodation,  which  was  amicably  adjufted  on  the 
22d  of  Oftober,  on  condition  that  the  French  fliould 
retire  to  the  diftance  of  fome  leagues,  and  the  magi^ 
ftrates  fhould  difmifs  the  Swifs  troops. 

Part  of  the  troops  had  no  fooner  retired  in  conformity 
v/ith  this  agreement,  than  the  National  Convention, 
influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  party  at 
Geneva,  iflued  orders  to  arreft  General  Montefquiou, 
refufed  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  required  the  difmiflion 
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of  all  the  Swifs  troops  without  any  conditions  ; they 
concluded  this  ad  of  defpotifm  with  the  mockery  of 
alfeding  to  refped  the  independence  of  the  republic. 

Bern  and  Zuric  having,  in  reliance  on  the  treaty, 
fufpended  their  military  preparations,  and  the  French 
troops  who  ftill  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  proffering 
their  alTiftance  to  the  popular  party,  in  favour  of  univerfai 
fuft'rage,  violent  commotions  fucceeded,  and  a revolu» 
tion  took  place,  which  terminated  in  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  government,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a National 
Convention  confiding  of  120  members  (1793}. 

This  was  the  firft  among  a feries  of  revolutions,  which^ 
in  imitation  of  that  of  France,  were  accompanied  with 
all  the  horrors  of  pillage,  profcription,  banilhment^ 
alfalTmation,  and  executions  ; while  thofe  who  had  proved 
themfelves  the  mod  zealous  promoters  of  the  new 
fydem,  foon  deplored  the  abolition  of  tjieir  ancient 
government,  and  the  excelfes  of  that  popular  tyranny 
which  they  had  laboured  to  introduce. 

It  is  needlefs  to  detail  the  horrors  of  this  convulfive 
period,  during  which  every  year  witnelfed  new  changes 
in  the  form  of  government,  until  Geneva  defervedly 
fudered  a punidiment  due  to  unceafmg  turbulence,  in 
the  annihilation  of  its  independence,  and  an  incorpora- 
tion with  the  French  republic  (179B). 

It  will  not  be  uniiitereding  to  contrad  the  narrative  of 
this  event,  by  the  French  red  dent,  Felix  Defportes,  with 
a letter  from  a citizen  of  Geneva. 


Felix  Defportes  to  the 
French  Dlreidory. 
Geneva,  27th  Germinal. 
(April  16) 

Citizens  Direflors,  Ge- 
neva is  full  of  joy  and  hap- 
Voi,  IL  pinefs. 


letter  from  a citizen  of 
Geneva. 

' The  fall  which  awaited 
us  was  forefeen,  as  well  by 
the  condud  of  France  in 
Hopping  all  commercial  in* 
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pinefs.  Its  union  to  the 
French  republic  was  unani- 
moufly  pronounced  yefter- 
day,  at  fix  o’clock  In  the 
eveningj  by  the  extraordi- 
nary committee,  after  the 
fitting  of  the  Sovereign 
Council,  which  was  held  in 
the  morning.  The  event 
was  announced  to  me  by  a 
folemn  deputation,  preced- 
ed by  a crowd  of  citizens 
who  filled  the  air  with 
IhoLits  of  “ Long  live  the 
Great  Nation!  long  live  the 
Diredory  1”  I accepted  In 
your  name  the  wifh  of  the 
Genevans.  The  moft;  cri- 
minal intrigues,  the  moft 
odious  plots  were  formed 
to  defeat  the  wifties  of  the 
Sovereign  Council.  Hordes 
of  anarchifts  attempted  to 
deceive  the  hopes  of  the 
people,  and  to  prevent  the 
prolongation  of  the  powers 
of  the  committee. 

But  the  Genevan  patriots 
have  braved  the  clamours 
and  the  poignards  of  their 
tyrants,  and  of  3,197  vo- 
ters, 2,204  gave  their  fuf- 
frages  for  the  prolongation, 
33  ballots  were  declared 

null. 


tercourfe,  as  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  provi- 
fions  and  other  neceftaries, 
without  which  we  could  not 
fubfift.  The  only  hope  re- 
maining we  derived  from 
the  repeated  aflurances  of 
the  French  refident,  In  the 
name  of  the  diredory,  that 
the  independence  of  Ge- 
neva would  be  refpeded. 
Meanwhile  the  dread  of  lo- 
fing  our  independence,  com- 
pofed  all  diftentlons  and 
united  all  parties ; but  this 
cairn  was  like  the  intermif- 
fion  of  pain  experienced  by 
a fick  perfon  at  the  approach 
of  death. 

The  French  refident  re- 
turned from  a journey  into 
Switzerland,  towards  the 
beginning  of  March  ; he  re- 
ceived the  ftrongeft  profef- 
fions  of  frlendlhlp  and  re- 
fped,  and  three  days  after 
fummoned  the  principal  ma- 
oiftrates,  and  declared  that 
the  directory  defired  the 
union  of  Geneva  with 
France,  adding  that  the 
Genevans  anxiouflyfolicited 
the  Incorporation.  It  Is  im- 
poflible  to  defer ibe  the  con* 
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imll.  The  committee  no 
longer  doubting  of  the  real 
wlfhes  of  the  citizens,  haf- 
tened  to  fatisfy  their  Impa- 
tience) and  tOi-day  will  ne- 
gociate  the  treaty  of  re- 
union. 

Af  ter  the  fitting  of  the 
Sovereign  Council,  and  at 
the  exprefs  demand  of  the 
Genevans,  I have  caufed  an 
armed  force  to  enter  the 
town.  It  was  commanded 
by  General  Girard,  and 
though  confiding  of  only 
1,200  men,  was  however 
fufficient  to  reprefs  the  fury 
of  the  robbers  who  threaten  ► 
ed  to  murder  the  friends  of 
France.  Half  this  force 
will  return  this  morning  in- 
to cantonments  at  Carrouge 
and  Ferney ; the  remainder 
will  go  into  barracks  in  Ge- 
neva. Such  is  the  wilh  of 
the  people  of  Geneva  ; and 
it  was  only  in  confequence 
of  my  promlling  that  the 
conc|uerors  of  the  Rhine 
fhould  flay  amongft  them, 
that  the  friends  of  France 
have  alTumed  the  tri- co- 
loured cockade. 

I will 


fternation,  which  this  de- 
claration fp  read  through  the 
city.  The  ftreets,  the 
churches,  and  the  houfesj 
refounded  with  lamentati- 
ons and  groans. 

The  fird  effect  was  fran- 
tic Indignation,  but  In  a few 
days  the  people  beheld  their 
fituation  with  greater  calm- 
nefs.  The  Sovereign  Coun- 
cil indituted  a committee 
with  full  powers,  for  a 
month,  to  negociate  the 
union.  The  Committee 
ufed  their  utmod  endea- 
vours, as  well  by  remon- 
drances  as  offers,  to  pre- 
ferve  their  independence,  or 
at  lead  to  obtain  a refpite  ; 
but  without  effect.  Ge- 
neva was  furrounded  or  ra- 
ther blockaded  more  and 
more  clofely ; didrefs  and 
want  daily  increafed,  yet 
the  refolution  of  the  Gene- 
vans was  not  overcome. 
At  the  end  of  a month  (the 
16th  of  April,)  the  Sove- 
reign Council  affembled  to 
requed  the  prolongation  of 
the  full  powers  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  laboured  to 
E e 2 pro- 
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I will  not  fpeak  to  you, 
citizens  directors,  of  the  ec- 
ftacy  with  which  our  brave 
defenders  were  received  by 
their  new  fellow-citizens : 
all  their  wants  were  anti- 
cipated, everyone  delighted 
in  procuring  them  new  en- 
joyments; nothing  washeard 
but  fongs  which  recalled  the 
great  deeds  of  French 
heroes  ; the  bonds  of  the 
moft  ancient  fraternity 
feemed  to  unite  all  hearts  ! 

So  flattering  a reception, 
fo  true  an  attachment,  prove 
to  you,  citizens  directors, 
how  much  the  branch  (ra- 
meau)  of  Geneva  deferves 
to  figure  in  the  fafces  (faif- 
ceauj  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. 

Moniteur,  iflFloreal. 


protract  the  Iiicorporatiorl# 
This  was  a terrible  day,  and 
annihilated  all  hopes  of  pre- 
fervlng  our  independence. 

The  fittings  were  not  ter- 
minated, when  1 600  French 
troops  ruQied  into  the  city, 
and  took  poffeffion  of  all  the 
gates,  as  you  may  fuppofe, 
without  the  fmallefi  oppo- 
fition.  Inflantly  the  con- 
ditions of  the  union  were 
fettled,  and  the  Incorpora- 
tion with  France  effected. 
The  wifh  of  the  Sovereign 
Council,  which  the  French 
refident.  In  his  letter  to 
the  directory,  mentions  as 
friendly  to  an  union,  was 
the  reverfe  ; their  lad  at- 
tempt was  directed  to  delay 
the  Incorporation  ; as  to  the 
joy  of  the  people  which  he 
alfo  relates,  it  Is  a notorious 
fact,  that  not  one  voice  ex- 
claimed, “ Long  live  the 
republic  All  the  Gene- 
vans retired  in  fullen  filence 
to  their  houfes,  and  confler- 
nation  v^as  vifible  in  every 
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General  Refiedions, 

pi  AVING,  in  the  courfe  of  my  former  letters^, 
communicated  fuch  obfervations  as  occurred 
to  me  during  my  tour  through  Switzerlandj  con- 
cerning the  laws,  government,  and  htuation  of 
each  canton  In  particular ; I will  now  lay  before 
you  a few  concluding  remarks,  in  relation  to  the 
flate  of  that  country  in  general. 

No  part  of  Europe  contains,  within  the  fame 
compafs,  fo  many  independent  commonwealths, 
and  fuch  a variety  of  governments,  as  are  col- 
lected in  this  delightful  country.  With  fuch  wif- 
dom  was  the  Helvetic  union  compofed,  and  fo 
little  have  the  Swifs,  of  late  years,  been  aCluated 
with  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  that  fince  the  com- 
plete eftablilhment  of  their  general  confederacy, 
they  have  feldom  found  occafion  to  employ  their 
arms  againft  a foreign  enemy,  and  have  been 
troubled  with  no  civil  commotions  that  were  not 
foon  happilv  terminated.  Perhaps  there  Is  not 
a fimilar  indance  in  ancient  or  modern  hiftory, 
of  a warlike  people,  divided  into  little  independ- 
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ent  republics,  clofely  bordering  upon  each  other^ 
and  occafionaliy  interfering  in  their  refpedlive 
interefls,  having  continued,  during  fo  long  a 
period,  in  an  almoil:  uniriterruptedT^  ftate  of 
tranquillity,  liras,  while  the  feveral  neigh- 
bouring  kingdoms  fuiTer,  by  turns,  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  this  favoured  nation  looks  down 
with  fecurity  upon  the  political  tempefls  that 
fhake  the  world  around  them 

The  happinefs  of  a long  peace  has  neither 
broken  the  fpirit,  nor  enervated  the  arm  of  the 
Swifs.  The  youth  are  diligently  trained  to 
martial  exercifes,  fuch  as  running,  wreftling,  and 
fliooting  both  with  the  crofs-bow  and  the  muE 
ket  I a confiderable  number  of  welbdifciplined 
troops  are  always  employed  in  foreign  fervice, 
and  the  whole  people  are  enrolled,  and  regularly 
exercifed  in  their  refpedive  militia.  By  thefe 
means  they  are  capable  of  collecting  a very 
refped;able  body  of  forces,  which  would  prove 
formidable  to  any  enemy  who  fliould  invade 
their  country,  or  attack  their  liberties.  Thus, 

* By  the  fatal  efTcfls  of  the  French  revolution, 
Switzerland  alas  ! is  ladly  changed  from  this  happy 
Hate  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  As  the  objcfl  of  thefe 
letters  was  to  deferibe  the  fituation  of  Switzerland,  at  the 
time  of  my  tours,  I have  retained  this  and  fimilar  paf- 
liiges  without  any  alteration  (April  1801). 

5 while 
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while  moft  of  the  other  dates  upon  the  continent 
are  tending  towards  a military  government, 
Switzerland  alone  has  no  danding  armies ; yet, 
from  the  nature  of  its  fituation,  from  its  partL 
cular  alliances,  and  from  the  policy  of  its  inter» 
nal  government,  is  more  fecure  from  invafion 
than  any  other  European  power. 

The  felicity  of  Switzerland,  however,  does 
not  confid  merely  in  this  peculiar  exemption 
from  the  miferies  of  war  ; as  there  is  no  country 
in  which  happinefs  and  content  more  univerfally 
prevail  among  the  people.  For,  whether  the 
government  is  aridocratical,  democratical,  or 
mixed  ; a general  fpirit  of  liberty  pervades  and 
actuates  the  feveral  conditutions : even  the  oli« 
tiarchical  dates,  which  are  ufually  the  mod 
tyrannical,  are  here  peculiarly  mild,  and  the 
property  of  the  fubjeft  is  in  general  fecurely 
guarded  againd  every  kind  of  violation. 

But  one  general  defedl  prevails  in  the  crimh 
nal  jurifprudence.  For,  although  the  Caroline 
code,  as  it  is  dyled,  or  the  code  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  forms  in  each  of  the  repub- 
lics the  principal  balls  of  their  penal  laws,  with 
particular  modifications  and  additions  in  differ- 
ent diflricfs ; yet  too  great  a latitude  is 
allowed  to  the  refpe^live  judges,  who  are  lefs 
governed  in  their  determinations  by  this  code, 
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or  any  other  written  law,  than  by  the  common 
principles  of  equity.  How  far  experience  may 
have  juftihed  the  prudence  of  trufling  them 
with  this  extraordinary  privilege,  or  how  far  the 
feverity  of  the  Caroline  code  renders  it  neceffary, 
I cannot  fay ; but  difcretionary  powers  of  this 
kind  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  the  mod  alarm- 
ing abufe,  and  can  never,  without  the  greatefl; 
hazard,  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  magi, 
ftrate. 

Upon  this  occafion,  I cannot  forbear  reflect- 
ing on  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  our  invaluable 
conflitution ; and  indeed  it  is  impoffible  for 
an  Englifliman  to  obferve  the  governments  of 
other  countries,  without  becoming  a warmer 
and  more  affedionate  admirer  of  his  own.  In 
England,  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  fubjed  does 
not  depend  upon  the  arbitrary  decifion  of  his 
judge,  but  is  fecured  by  exprefs  laws,  from 
which  no  magiflrate  can  depart  with  impunity. 
This  guarded  precifion,  it  is  true,  may  occa. 
fionally,  perhaps,  be  attended  with  fome  in- 
conveniences ; but  are  overbalanced  by  advan. 
tages  of  fo  much  greater  weight,  as  to  be 
fcarcely  perceptible  in  the  fcales  of  juflice.  I do 
not  mean,  however,  to  throw  any  imputation 
upon  the  officers  of  criminal  jurifdidion  in 
Switzerland  : as  far  as  I could  obferve,  they 
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adminifter  juftice  with  an  impartial  and  equit- 
able hand.  But  I remarked,  with  peculiar  fatis- 
fadlion,  the  excellent  ftate  of  the  prifons,  and  the 
humane  precautions  adopted  by  the  feveral  legifla- 
tures.  The  criminals  are  confined  in  wholefome 
and  feparate  wards,  and  inflead  of  languifhing 
in  prifon,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  health,  or 
total  wafle  of  their  little  remnant  of  money,  are 
immediately  brought  to  trial.  In  England,  an 
accufed  perfon  may  be  confined  fix  months,  or 
more,  before  his  fate  is  determined,  and  if  he 
is  proved  innocent,  and  fhould  be  in  low  circum- 
(lances,  the  lofs  of  his  time,  together  with  the 
expences  of  the  jail-fees,  may  probably  occafion 
his  utter  ruin ; while  his  morals  are  in  no  lefs 
danger,  by  being  compelled  to  affociate  with  a 
fet  of  abandoned  wretches,  loft  to  all  fenfe  of 
lhame,  and  encouraging  each  other  in  their 
common  profligacy.  How  much  is  it  to  be 
lamented,  that,  while  our  code  of  criminal 
jurifprudence  is  in  general  formed  upon  prin- 
ciples, which  diftinguifli  us  with  honour  among 
the  nations  of  Europe ; that  our  courts  of 
juftice  are  thrown  open  to  the  view  of  all  the 
world,  and  that  we  enjoy  the  ineftimable  and 
almoft  peculiar  privilege  of  being  tried  by  our 
equals ; how  much  (I  cannot  forbear  repeating) 
is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  the  fame  equitable  and 

humane 
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humane  fpirit  fliould  be  found  wanting  in  fo 
important  an  article  of  our  penal  laws ! 

For  a more  particular  account  of  the  prifons 
in  Switzerland,  I would  refer  you  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Howard’s  publication*  on  the  fubjed® 
In  this  work  the  benevolent  author  has  given 
many  melancholy  inftances,  that  the  Englifli 
jails  are  much  inferior  to  foreign  prifons  in 
cleanlinefs  and  good  government.  He  mufl^ 
however,  feel  the  mod  fenfible  fatisfadion  in 
finding,  that  his  labours  have  already  produced 
feveral  advantageous  regulations,  particularly 
concerning  the  fees  of  thofe  who  are  acquitted, 
the  prevention  of  the  gaol  diftemper,  and  the 
attention  which  is  generally  paid  to  the  morals 
and  cleanlinefs  of  the  prifoners.  And  although 
much  dill  remains  to  be  effeded,  yet  it  may 
Juftly  be  hoped,  that  the  attention  of  the  Britilh 
Senate  will  be  effedually  fixed  upon  an  objed:  fo 
highly  deferving  the  care  of  every  wife  and 
humane  legiflature. 

It  is  a matter  of  adonifhment,  as  well  as  of 
concern,  to  find,  that  in  a country  where  the 
true  principles  of  civil  government  are  fo  well 
underftood  and  fo  generally  adopted  as  in 

* The  State  of  the  Prifons  in  England  and  Wales,  &c. 
&c.  Third  edition,  I7H4»  And  an  account  of  fome 
foreign  prifons. 
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Switzerland,  the  trial  by  torture  is  not  yet 
aboiifhed ; for,  in  particular  cafes,  the  fuf« 
pex^led  criminal  is  dill  put  to  the  rack.  The 
inefficacy,  no  lefs  than  the  inhumanity,  of  en- 
deavouring to  extort  the  truth  by  the  feveral 
horrid  inllruments  which  too  ingenious  cruelty 
has  devifed  for  that  purpofe,  has  been  fo  often 
expofed  by  the  ableft  writers,  that  it  would  be 
equally  impertinent  and  fuperfluous  to  trouble 
you  with  any  farther  reflexions  upon  the  fubjeX  j 
and  indeed,  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  upon  this  occafion,  is  comprifed 
in  the  jufl:  obfervation  of  the  admirable  la 
Bruyere ; la  quejiion  eji  une  invention  tnerveiU 
leufe  ^ tout-a-fait  fure^  pour  perdre  un  innocent 
qui  a la  complexion  foible^  isf  fauver  un  coupable 
aid  eft  ne  robujte 

During 

* Cara(aeres,  Vol.  iL  p.  203.  Crimmal  juftice  is  here, 
as  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  adminiftered  agreeably 
to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  According  to  the  maxims 
of  that  code,  the  cfiminaPs  confeffion  is  abfoiutely  re- 
qulfite  for  the  inflicllon  of  capital  punihiment,  and  con- 
fequently,  all  thofe  nations,  which  have  not  eftablilhed  a 
new  code  of  criminal  jurifprudence,  retain  the  ufe  of 
torture. 

FrederiiC  the  Second,  king  of  Pruflia,  fet  the  example, 
in  Germany,  of  abolilhing  this  inhuman  practice  , but 
few,  perhaps,  are  apprifed,  that  the  firil  hint  of  this 
reformation  was  fuggefted  to  him  by  reading  the  Hiflory 
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During  my  fubfequent  expeditions  into  Swit- 
zerland in  1785  and  1786,  I was  happy  to  find, 
that  the  abfurdity  as  well  as  inhumanity  of  torture 
was  more  generally  admitted.  It  has^Iong  been 
fupprefied  in  Geneva  ; in  many  of  the  ariftocrati- 
cal  cantons  it  is  virtually,  though  not  formally 
abandoned ; and,  as  I have  before  had  occafion 
to  obferve  *,  its  public  abolition  in  Bern  forms 
a diflinguiflied  sera  in  the  hiftory  of  Swifs  jurif- 
prudence,  and  will  be  the  prelude  to  its  total 
difufe  throughout  Switzerland. 


of  England.  For  one  of  the  principal  arguments  in  fup- 
port  of  this  method  of  extorting  confeffion,  being,  that 
it  affords  the  beh  means  of  difcovering  plots  againfl 
government,  the  fagacious  monarch  remarked,  that  the 
Britifh  annals  fully  confute  the  fallacy  of  that  reafoning. 
Few  kingdoms,  he  obferved,  had  abounded  more  in 
confpiracies  and  rebellions  than  England,  and  yet  the 
leaders  and  abettors  had  been  more  fuccefsfully  difco'^ 
vered,  without  the  ufe  of  torture,  than  in  any  country 
where  it  was  pradllfed.  “ jpr&w  thence,^  added  this  wife 
politician,  “ I faw  the  abfurdity  of  torture^  and  aholfhed  it 
“ accordingly d'* 

This  anecdote,  which  I received  from  very  refpeclable 
authority,  (the  late  Lord  Dover,)  bears  the  moft 
honourable  teflimony  to  the  efficacy  as  ivell  as  the  mild- 
nefs  of  our  penal  laws,  and  to  the  fuperior  excellence  of 
the  procefs  obferved  in  our  courts  of  criminal  juflice. 

* Letter  56. 

Learning 
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Learning  is  lefs  generally  difFufed  among  the 
catholic  than  the  proteftant  fiates  ; but  in  both, 
a man  of  letters  will  find  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  gratifying  his  refearches,  and  improving 
his  knowledge.  To  the  natural  philofopher, 
Switzerland  affords  an  inexhauflible  fource  of 
entertainment  and  information,  as  well  from  the 
great  variety  of  phyfical  curiofities,  as  from  the 
confiderable  number  of  perfons  eminently  fkilled 
in  that  branch  of  fcience.  Indeed  in  every 
towm,  and  almoft  in  every  village,  the  curious 
traveller  will  meet  with  collections  worthy  of  his 
attention. 

With  refpeCl  to  agriculture  ; few  countries 
are  more  confpicuous  for  the  advantageous 
effects  of  unwearied  and  per  fevering  induftry. 
In  travelling  over  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Switzerland,  I was  (truck  with  admiration  on 
obferving  rocks,  formerly  barren,  now  planted 
with  vines,  or  abounding  in  rich  pafture;  and 
perceiving  the  traces  of  the  plough  along  the 
fides  of  the  fteepeft  declivities.  The  inhabit- 
ants feein  to  have  furmounted  every  obftruCtion 
of  foil,  fituation,  and  climate,  and  fpread  fertility 
over  various  fpots,  which  nature  feemed  to  have 
configned  to  everlafting  barrennefs.  In  fine,  a 
<Teneral  fimplicity  of  manners,  an  open  and  un- 
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afFefted  franknefs,  together  with  an  Invincibie 
fpirit  of  freedom,  may  juftly  be  mentioned,  in 
the  number  of  thofe  peculiar  qualities  which  dig- 
nify the  public  character  of  this  people,  and  dif- 
tinguifh  them  with  honour  among -the  nations  of 
Europe. 

I have  now  laid  before  you  the  principal  ob- 
fervations  which  occurred  to  me  in  my  journey 
through  Switzerland:  happy!  if  they  may  in 
any  refpe£f  have  contributed  to  your  informa- 
tion or  amufement.  They  were  originally  in- 
tended merely  as  a private  memorial  of  friend- 
fhip ; but  I have  an  additional  fatisfadion  in 
this  opportunity  of  publicly  teftifying  the  fincere 
cfteem  and  regard  with  which  I am^ 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  afFedionate, 
and  obliged  friend, 

WILLIAM  COXE. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


Frlnted  by  A.  StrahaUf  PnnterS’Sa'eet^  London^ 
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